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ABSTRACT 

The overall objectives of the 1971-72 Title I, 
Elementary Secondary Education Act program were: to raise reading and 
mathematics achievement level one year and five months; to reinforce^ 
enrich^ and extend skill mastery through integration of the special 
subject areas; to broaden the experiential backgrounds of the 
children; to recognize and accept the values and contributions of 
each subject to reading and mathematics; and^ to increase teacher 
competency. Forty elementary schools and nine junior high schools 
were selected as Title I target schools based upon an economic i.^.dex. 
To these were added nine elementary schools that had received Title I 
services during the 1970-71 school year. In the public schools, the 
students ''identif ied" for the purpose of participating in the Title I 
program were those in the first, second, third and seventh grades, 
whose test scores on the Fall 1971 citywide tests placed them at or 
below the fiftieth percentile of the D.C. school students in these 
grades in either reading total or mathematics total grade equivalent 
score; or, in the case of the first grade, in the reading readiness 
percentile rank. In the eight nonpublic schools, identified students 
were selected from only those students in grades one through eight 
who lived within the attendance areas of public Title I schools and 
who fell below the citywide median in their test scores in reading or 
mathematics. (Author /JM) 
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Abstract 



OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 

ThG overall objectives of the 1971-72 Title I program, as stated in 
the Plan of Operation, ESEA Title I, FY1972, Department of Federal Pro^ 
grams, D.C. Public Scnools, for the full school year were, in brief: 

To raise reading and mathematics achievement level one year and 
five months* 

To reinforce, enrich, and extend skill masteJry through integration 
of the special subject areas. 

To broaden the experiential backgrounds of the children. 
Secondary objectives included: 

To recogt^ize and accept the values and contributions of each 
subject to reading and mathematics. 

.. To increase teacher competency in learning diagnosis, pre- 
scriptive teaching, individualization of instruction, organ- 
izing the classroom for learning, discriminatory selection 
and efficient use of materials and resources such as workshops, 
resource people, parents and community persons, outside con- 
sultants, professional materials, etc. 

These objectives remained in effect during the 1971-72 school year even 
though the program did not officially start until the second semester of 
Lae year. It was not reasonable to expect, however, 'hat the object: of 
raising reading and mathematics achievement levels by a year and five months 
would be attainable in that short time. 
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DESCRIPTIOI>] OF THE TARGET PCPULATIGN 



Forty Glenentary schools and nine junior high scliools vere sGlected as 
Title I target schools based upon an Gconomic index combining the number 
of free lunches. Aid to DGpendcnt Children farnilies, and families in public 
housing. To these were added nino elGnontary schools that had received 
Title I services during the 1970-71 school year vhich had not been included 
in the forty schools selected above. Also included as Title I target schools 
^.■j^'-r. night non-public schools that drew their student population from the 
Title I public school areas. 

In the public schools, the students '4dentif 2 ad'' for the prrpose of. 
participating in the Iit\e I program were those in the first, second, third, 
and seventh grades vjhose test scores on the Fall 1971 cityvide tests placec*. 
them at or below the 50th percentile of the D.C. school students in these 
grades in either reading total or mathematics total grade equivalent scor':^; 
or, in the case of the first grade, in the reading readiness percentile rank. 
In the eight non-public schools, identified students vJere selected from only 
those students in grades one throu:,h eight who lived v?ithin the attendance 
areas of public Title I schools and who fell below the citywide median in 
their test scores in reading or mathematics. 

The result was as follows: 





Enrol linen t 
(3/2/72) 


Id<;^nt:if ied 


7, 

I-Jontif ied 


Grade 1 
2 
3 

Total Eleinentary 


4,795 
4,347 
4,334 
13,476 


2,9^2 
3,128 

9,495 


61.8 
72.0 
78.6 
70.5 


Grade 7 
Total Public 


3j.363 
17,33? 


2,681 
12,176 


69.4 
70.2 


Non-Public 
(grades 1-8) 




639 




Total Title I 




12,815 





^ BASIS FOR THE EVALUATION 

The statistical evaluation measured change in student performance, in 
reading and mathematics at the second-, third-, and seventh-grade levels, 
between September 1971 and June 1972. A matched sample of studentr^ with 
both tests was used, and the gains of these students Were related to student 
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characteristics obtained from subjective avaluatioas . ^J?^^^ ^^^^ '""'^ 
aPd Pupil Personnel Teans. To facilitate ccmnarisons vithin acaoemc .biK., 
levc^ls as measured by the tosts, tho sa:r:ple v:as further divided into qu.r- 
tilQS based upon the citywide distribution in each grada, the 1o'>^osl t.o 
quartilos corresponding to the identified student population. 

Other .spGcts of the program not directly related to -t:udont gain i^ 
test performance have been evaluated by nieans of conferences, ^^^^^^^^J^^^ 
and observations by the evaluation toani, and the analysis ^^J^^^P^^f 
- i- -^ionrairos filled cut by various personnel involv<.d in the Title i 
program. 



FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



. , The median 
total increased a: 



^rade equivalent scores for Title I students 
follows: 



in rending 



2nd grade 
3rd grade 
7th grade 



1 year 
1 year 

1 year, 3 months 



The median grade equivalent scores for Title I students in 
matics total increased during the school year as foUovs: 



ithe- 



2nd grade 
3rd grade 
7th grade 



9 months 
9 months 
1 year, 4 months 



. When the Title I students v;erc divided into fourths by ability 
levels based upon their September 1971 test scores, the students in the 
bottom fourth (corresponding to tUe bottom half of the identified student 
population) gained more than in any other fourth. The average gams in 
this Id^^est quartile vere as foUcva: 



grade 



2nd 
3rd 
7th grade 



3rd grade 



Readin_?T 

1 year, 2 months 
1 year, 4 months 
1 yeai', 3 months 



Mathematics 

1 year, 1 month 
1 year, 7 months 
1 year, ^ months 



_ There was considerable variability vithin grades as to how much the 
students gained or lost. In general, between 44% and 66% of the students 
in each grade gained at i.ast a half year more than ^^^^f P^f ^^/^J ^ 
per month of instruction. Cn the other hand, between 20/o and 35A of the 
students in each grade scored less than expected by three months or more. 
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Only 217. of first gniders, 40% of second graders, and 33;: cf third 
graders were using reading instructional materials at or above thoir grade 
levels. 

There ^^^ere 30% of the second graders and 13% of the third ^radors 
vho were still using reading instructional ir.oterials at the primer or lox^er 
levels. 

Severe behavioral problems were reported for 11% of the identified 
and 7% of the non^identif ied students. More were boys than girls. 

Severe communication problems were reported for 10% of the identi- 
fied and 6% of the non-identif ied students. More were boys than girls. 

.. There ^ere 18% of the first-grade students, 13% of the 2nd-grade 
students, and 12% of the third-grade students repeating the eA'^de. These 
percentages appear to have increased sli-htly since the 196C-69 school 
year. 

.. There were 14.5% of the identified students and 12.6% nf the non- 
identified students who were absent 20 days or more between September 1971 
and March 1972. The percentages decreased with grade level (l87i, 12;:, and 
11% for the first, second, and third grades, respectively). 

Teacher evaluations of their students' priority for Title I assis- 
tance did not agree very well with the use of test scores to deternine 
identified students for Title I treatnent. There were 16% of the identified 
students judged by their classroom teachers as needing very low or no 
assistance, while there were 18% of the non- identif ied students who were 
judged to require the highest or middle priority Title I assistance. 

Tliore was a positive correlation between favorable teacher ratings 
of student characteristics on the Student F,valuction Form and gains in 
reading and matheinatics scores, independent of the scores at which they 
started; in other words, in every quartile of test scorer. 

Pupil Personnel Teams reported an^.average of 21 contacts with or 
concerning each student in their caseload. For boys, these divided roughly 
into nine with the student himself, four with his family, one community 
contact concerning him, and seven contacts with school or Title I personnel. 
For girls, there were ten contacts with the student herself, four with her 
•^-rrMy, orxo. con^.munity contact, and six with school or Title I por5;onno'' . 
The average number of contacts increased with grade level in the primary 
grades, but decreased in the seventh grade. There was very little differ- 
ence in the types of contacts made for boys- or for girls. 
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Analysis of qussticnnsire responses of instructional coordinators, 
reading i-esource teachers, mnthecat ics rasource toachars, principals, 
claSrirocH] teachers, instructional aides, health aides. Pupil Personnel 
workers and aides, speech correctionists, and others, reveals that: 

More gain could have been expected had the program started in 
September. 

Much progress vas made in organization and indoctrination of 

the various staff members which would be beneficial next year. 

Many constructive suggestions were made at every level for the 
improvement of the program. 

Many staff members found the program challenging and the results 
positive. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of this study it is recommended: 

1, That the Title I program continue to utilize the ^'learning center" 
concept through the use of a saturated learning environment in vhich all 
school activities are focused upon improvement in reading and mathematics 
skills, as in the plan for the 1971-72 school year, 

2, That the cluster concept for grouping schools be continued, and 
that more authority be given to the Title I instructional coordinators to 
adapt the program within the clusters to the particular needs of the stu- 
dents in these schools. 

3, That the use of reading and mathematics resource teachers within 
each Title I school be continued and that the skills of these teachers be 
strengthened by both workshops and in-service training, and that definite 
steps be taken to insure that successful ideas and procedures be communi- 
cated from one area to another, 

4, That the number of aides be Increased with the ultimate objective 
of providing one instructional aide for each Title I teacher. 

5, That instructional aides be given training through workshops, 
in-service training, or in special summer programs, to increase their 
usefulness in the classroom, part of this training should include both 
the aides and the teachers, to promote better teamwork in the classroom. 
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5. When the method of dc-sisnatins identified students is based up:.n 
test scores, sonc provision should be wade for including all students who 
are r-opoatins the grade, resardlGss of their test scores, as v;eH as thnso 
who are t«o years or more older than their normal age for grade, based 
upon entry into the first grade during the year in which their sixth 
birthday occurred. 

7. Because the evaluation of educational prosrams vithin tne D.C. 
schools depends to a great extent upon knowing the characteristics of the 
student population, it is strongly recommended that a positive city.ndo 
system for storing and maintaining student information, such as the 
"Evaluation System" of the Department of Uesearch and Evaluation, be 
suoportod and fully implemented. While the precent system of assigmns 
testing numbers co students' test booklets used in machine scoring assists 
somewhat in assembling information about students, there is no sysCcm-wide 
computer-based source of such basic student information as se:c, date of 
birth, grade, school attended, etc. An adequate datJ base is necessary 

; .1 c-^der to establit;h comparison groups, uloccrn trc ' ;, ar 1 tr r-pr ' a 
reliable basis for educational decisions. 

8. Because parent and community participation has long been recognize:: 
as an important consideration in the improvement of the educational oppor- 
tunities of Title I students, it is recommended that the interchange of 
information between the classroom teacher and the Pupil Personnel workers 
and aides be facilitated. Not only is it important- that the Pupil Personnel 
Teams be aware of the educational problems that the teacher sees in the 
classroom but also, through their contacts with the parents and the homes, 
they should make every attempt to bring about more parent participation 
with the school and the teacher. Some adjustments in tlie working hours 

of some Team members might ba beneficial to increase the number of Team 
contacts with parents, as approximately half of the identified students 
have only oue parent in the. home. 

9. Many of the principals, teachers, and other Title X personnel have 
made constructive suggesltions for the improvement of thejlitlc I program. 
These suggestions should be considered in detail by the Ti'clc I adminis- 
trators and by members or a committee of the Citywide Advisory Council. 

A summary of these suggestions Is contained in the Appendix to this report. 
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Chapter 1 
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1.100 HISTORY OF TITLE I IN THE D.C. SCHOOLS 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1^65 provl^s 
funds for compensatory educational prosrams in areas °f 2,,^,,^ 
low iiicome families. Based on the needs of the eaucaLionally deprived cniiar 
r;irse"faJuUrt; the District of Columhia, the Title ^^^-d^^^/^f^, J 
the D.C. schools have covered a wide scope of ac"v txes. in . since 1966 : 

of schools and benefitting a differing nuinber of children each year since 

lJupiber of Children 



Year 


Number of Schools^ 


1966-67 


77 


1967-68 


95 


1968-69 


36 


1969-70 


35 


1970-71 


34 


1971-72 


65 (grades I, 2, 3, 



55,400 
70,000 
21,000 
19.000 
18.400 
14,300 

Descriptions of the Title I programs can be found in the -J^^^^^lf^lT 
reports.* a summary of each of these reports is attached at the end of this 
report (blue pages). 

Evaluative information has been collected on students in D'^' ^^^J^ ^ 
target schools and recorded on computer tape, rjsultxng In ^ ""-^^f ^^^^f^^f/if 

containing a tremendous data bank, ^^^—^f „f ^.^^po t "Evaluation of 

on tape can be found on pages 1-2, 1-3, and 

Title I Programs for the District of Columbia, 1970-/1. 

^Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the District of Columbia, 1966 and 
1967" - December 1967 



"Evaluation. 
"Eva luatlon* 
"Evaluation. 
"Evaluation. 
"Evaluation* 
"Eva luation. 
"Evaluation, 



Summer 1967^' - Narch 1968 

1967- 68" - May 1969 

1968- 69" - December 1969 

1969- 70" - November 1970 
Summer 1970" - December 1970 

1970- 71" - Decembf^r 1971 
Summer 1971" - December 1971 
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TITLE I PROGRAM FOR ^^"^ 1.-72 



During the 1971 summer Title I program a '*leaniing center^' coiic^pt, 
involving a saturated learningr environment, showed promising results iSL 
improved stxidonC perforniance in both reading and mathematics, based cm. 
approximately 2500 students who attended the siK-veek summer session in 
14 Naming centers, Many of * the summer concepts and thrusts were iawtiiftded 
IntSShe 1971-72 winter plans for the Title I program in 65 schools (46na3^- 
mei^t:ary, 11 secondary, and 8 non-public) • 

In an effort to match the level of achievement of students during^rtte 
suimffler of 1971, the <ieci5>3on was fflade to limit the 1971-72 program to 
•'identified'' studt^juts (discussed later in this report) in grades 1, 2^3.^ 
and 7 in tfeio public schools and grades 1 through 8 in the non-public ^cJsaaola, 
totalling approximately 14,300 students (11,000 elementary, 2700 secojstaaBry, 
and 60O noBr-public) • The focus of the program was to attempt to revsejma 
retaacdation in reaiiiing and mathematics, with coordira ti'on of all progxasm 
elements into these areas* 

1.210 Object Ives 

The overall objectives as stated in the Plan of Operation, ESSB\ 
Title I, FY 1972, Department of Federal Programs, D.C. Public Schoolss, for 
the full school yeaar were, in brief: 

• • To raise reading and mathematics achievement level one year 
five months* 

To reinforce, enrich, and extend skill mastery throi^h itttE&- 
^ation of the; special subject areas* 

To broaden the experiential backgrounds of the children. 

Secondary objectives to include: 

To recognize and accept the values and contributions aC each 
subject to reading and mathematics, 

• « To increase teacher competency in such aspects as leamning: 
diagnosis, prescriptive teaching, individualization ot: in- 
struction, organizing the classroom for learning, discrim- 
inatory selection and efficient use of learning materials^ 
etc., and in the use of resources such as workshops, rsesowrce 
peopJLer^ parents and community persons, outside consu Itawait^ 
professional materials, etc. 

These goals and objectives are discussed in more, detail in Pian 
of Operation referred to above. 



* See report enitettied: •'Evaluation of ESEA Eitle I Programs for the 
District of CcSsnm^^f Summer 1971" - December 1971. 
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1.220 Delay in Implementing the 1971-72 Prog.rain 

For various reasons, t^.e regular Title I program was not approved 
by the District of Columbia School Board until the middle of December. The 
establishment of selection criteria and the actual selection of the target 
schools plus the freezing of funds in the entire schooV system caused further 
delays, so that, even though much preliminary staff work had been done pre- 
paratory to the commencement of the program, ic was not possible to hire the 
additional Title I personnel or to make shifts in personnel to implement the 
program before the first of March. 

1.230 The Target Sc hop,ls. 

In accordance with the U.S. Office of Education guidelines, the 
Title I schools werf> designated using an economic index as indicated by tne 
variables: Free Lunch, Aid to Dependent Children, and Public Housing." The 
information for each school in the public school system was accumulated, and 
the three factors weighted 60%, 20%, and 20%, respectively. After the com- 
posite was obtained, the schools were placed in rank order, separately for 
elementary and junior high schools. The first 40 schools on the elementary 
list were designated as Title I schools.. To these were added 9 schools 
which had been receiving services during the 1970-71 school year, bringing 
the number of elementary schools to A9. Approximately one-third of these 
had been receiving Title I services since 1966, 

Junior high schools were selected using the same criteria as for 
elementary schools. Of the 11 chosen to receive Title I .support, U had been 
living this support since 1966. 

The schools which were selected to receive Title I services for the 
1971-72 school year are .shown in Table 1 (next page). 

1.2^0 Identified Students 

1.241 Criteria for Design ation as "Identified" 

During the 1971-72 school year the basis for designating 
"identified" students for the purpose of participation in Title I programs 
was completely changed from that of previous years. It, was decided that 
Title I efforts would be confined to the first, second, third, and seveni:n 
grades, and in these four grades, confined to those students whose scores 
on the citywide administration of the California Test Battery (in September 
1971) were at or below the citywide median for that grade in either reading 



* "Selection of ESEA, Title I Target Areas (October 1971)" - Prepared by 
Division of Planning, Research and Evaluation, 10/71. 
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Table 1 



TITLE I SCHOOLS, 1971-72 
AND EACH YEAR SINCE TITLE I INCEPTION 



• ^ , 197I-I 1970- 1969- 1968- 1967- 1966- School 

School ^g72 i 1971 i970_^_1969__l268_ J967 ^ 

EI JMEfjTARY SCHOOLS ' | 

Alton X ! XX Alton 

A?;idon X ! X Amidon 

Birney X j XX Birney 

Blair (See Ludlow-Tayloi-) • X X Blair 

Blow J X... X Blow 

Bowen 1 X Bowen 

L.ent i XX Brent 

Bruce X | Bruce 

Bryan .= ^ ^ Bryan 

Bucl^anan i X. ^ Buchanan 

Bundy X ; X X X X X Bundy 

Burrville S X X BurrviUe 

Carver X \ Carver 

Cleveland X j X X X X X Cleveland 

Cook, J.F. X ! X X X . X X Cook, J.F. 

Crumell and Annex X ! X Cruimnell and Annex 

Draper X i X Draper 

Drew X | X Drew 

EcI<ington X j XX Eckington 

Edmonds X | X X . , .X X ,X Ed.;iionds 

Emery > ^ X Emery 

Garrison X i X X X X X Garrison 

Glddings X I XX Giddings 

Goding X i X X X X X Goding 

Grimke X [ X X X X X Grimke 

Harris ' X i Harris 

Harrison X [ X X X X . X Harrison 

Hayes f X X X X Hayes 

Houston ■ j X Houston 

Kenilworth X \ X X Kenilworth 

Langston (See Slatcr-Langston) i ■ XXX Langston 

Lenox X j X Lenox 

Lenox Annex \ ^ ^ Lenox Annex 

Lewis X i X X X X X Lewis 

logan X 1 X X X X X Logan 
Love joy | X X ' Lovejoy ■ 

Ludlow (See Ludlow-Taylor) \ X X X X Ludlow 

Ludlow»Taylor (-Blair) X i X Ludi-ow-^Taylcr 

Madison X 1 X X X X X Madison 

McGogney X j MpGogney 

Meyer X' i X Meyer 

Miner \ ^ X Miner 

Monroe j ^ Monroe 

Montgomery X j X X X X X Montgomery 

Morgan X i ^organ_ 
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Table I (Continued) 



School 



1971-»1970- 1969- 1968- 1967- 1956- 
1972 11971 1970 1969 1968 1967 



School 



J 
I 
i 
j 
f 

.5 

i X 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Continued) • 

Morse s X X X 

Mott X i X X X 

Nalle X 
Nichols Avenue 

Park View 

Perry (See simmons-Perry) 
Pierce 
Pluininer 
Richardson 
Seaton (See Note) 
advl 

Sitranons (See Simmons-Perry) 
Simmons-perry X j 

Slater (See Slatcr-Langston) \ 
Slater-LangsCon X j X X 

Smothers \ 
Sumner X 
Syphax X 
Taylor (See Ludlow-Taylor) 

Thomas 

Thomson 

Tubman X 
Turner X 
Tyler X 

Von Ness ' X 

Walker •Jones X » X X X 

Watkins X 
Weather less X 
Wheat ley 

Wilson, J,0, X 



X X Morse 
X' Mott 
Nalle 

X X Nichols Avenue 

X X Park View 

X X Perry 
X X Pierce 

Pluiraner 
X Richardson 
X X Seaton 
'X Shadd 
X X Simmons 

Simmons-Perry 
X X Slater 

Slater-Langston 

■X""'"X" Smother's 

Sumner 
X X Syphax 
X X Taylor 
X X Thomas 
X X Thomson 

Tubman 
X Turner 
X X Tyler 
X X Van Ness 
"X ' X 'WaikGr-Joties"'' 
X X W<at:^ins 

Weather less 
X ,X Wheat ley 
X X Wilaon, J.O. 



X 
X 
X 



I X 



X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Banneker 

Douglass X 
Eliot 

Evans X 

Garnet-Patterson X 

Hamilton X 

nine 

Jefferson X 
Johnson X 
Lang ley 

Miller X 
Randall ^ 
Roper 

Shaw X 

Stuart X 

ferreii ^ 



X X Banneker 

X Douglass 

X yi Eliot 

X Evans 

X X Garnet-Pattersjon 

Hami Iton 
X X Bine 

Jefferson 

Johnson 
X X Lang ley 
X Miller 
X X Randall 
X Roper 
X X Shaw 

X X Stuart 

' X X terreil 



X 
X 

x 



X 
X 
X 
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Table 1 (Continued) 



School 


1971-1 


1970- 


1969- 


1968- 


1967- 


1966- 


School 


1972 i 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1900 


ivo / 




















Car do 20 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Cardo?,o 


Dunbar 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Dunbar 


Eastern 










X 


X 


Eastern 


Spins arn* 










X 




Splngarn 


















Holy Comforter 










X 


X 


Holy Comforter 


Holy Name 


X i 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Holy Name 


!Vily r ' Ircner 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Holy Redeemer 


Inanaculate Conception 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Immaculate Coiicoptior 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help 










X 


X 


Our Lady/Perpet. Help 


Sacred Heart 










X 


X 


Sacred Heart 


St. Benedict the Moor 










X 


X 


St. Benedict 


St. Martin's 


X 


• X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


St. Martin's 


StG. Paul and Augustine 


X 


: X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


St. Paul 6c Augu.-.t:inG 


St. Peter's 










X 


X 


St. Peter's 


St. Theresa 




1 






X 


X 


St. Theresa 



1 

r 



Notes: Sea ton Elementary - school replaced in 1969-70 school year in a 
different area. 
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or mathematics on the grade equivalent scale, 
Mefcropolltan Readiness Test results were used. 
follov?s: 



In the first grade, the 
The cutoff points were as 



P.e n d i nfT Totf 1 Mnr-hemaJ- ' To tal 



Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 7 
Grade 1 



1.7 (G.E.) 

2,5 (G,n:.) 

5,0 (G.E.) 



1.6 (G.E.) 
2.6 (G.E.) 
5.0 (G,E.) 



51 (Readiness score) 



1.242 Number of THpntified Students. 



The number of identified students by school and Srade, and the 
corresponding percentage of the total enrollment are shovn in Table 2 Qnext 
pa"). This table ..hows that fchere were 17,339 students in S^^^^J' 2' 3' 
and 7 of the public Title I schools and that 12, 176 (70.2%) of them -ored 
at or below the median (and were therefore " identified") as compared with 
other D.C. school students in the same gr.de. The proportion of students 
within each grade found to be identified was: 



Grade 1 62.4% identified 

Grade 2 70.7% identified 

Grade 3 78.7% identified 

Grade 7 69.4% identified 



Table 2 shows that the percentage of i^antified students varied 
considerably among the elementary schools, fro. a high f J -f^^f^^.f '^f 
m Grimke to a low of 36.2% in J.F. Cook. In the junior ^^f 
highest percentage was found in Garnet-Patterson (80.7/o) and the lowesc in 



Shaw (48.0%). 

1,243 Classroom Distribution 



A problem arose for the classroom teacher in dealing "ith both 
identified and'non- identified students within her -^-^/^^ °"Se 1 w 

20 of the 30 students in an average classroom were identified. 1" Z,?,:^ 
percentage schools (36%) this might be 11 identified to 1^ ' 
iZ TtZ high percentage schools (80%) possibly 24 i^-ti icd to non- 
identified students. The averages by grades overall were as follows. 

Identified Non-Identified 
Grade 1 Average N «= 18 Average N = 12 



Grade 2 

Grade 3 23 
Grade 7 



20 10 



7 

21 9 
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Table 2 



NUMBER AND PEilCENTAGE OF IDENTIFIED STUDENTS, BY SCHOOL AND GRADE 







Enrollment* 


I d 


e n t 


i f i 


e d 




U d €! 


r» f" c 






Gr,l 


ur » / 




X OT.U 1 


Grade 1 I 


Grade 2 1 


^j^ract 


e ^ 1 


i 0 to 


1 

L 




M 
IN 






• f 

is 


N 




N 




IN 


/o 






Alton 


117 


98 


107 


322 


77 


i 

65.8 


75 


76.5; 


82 


76.6 


234 


72.7 


Ami don 






214 


214 








1 


163 


76.2 


163 


7'. 2 


Birney 


135 


136 


129 


400 


72 


53.3 


76 


55.9 i 


93 


72.1 


241 


60,2 


Bruce 


46 


46 


43 


133 


25 


56.8 


42 


91.3 1 


29 


67.4 


96 


72.2 


Bundy 


49 


44 


48 


141 


30 


77.6 


38 


86.4. 


45 


93.8 


121 


85.8 


Carver 


37 


32 


46 


115 


34 


91.9 


24 


75,0 


42 


91.31 


100 


87.0 


Cleveland 


39 


37 


40 


116 


15 


28.5 


29 


78.4 


34 


85.0 


78 


67.2 


Cook, J.F, 


160 


131 


132 


423 


48 


30.0 


51 


38.9 


54 


40.9 


153 


36.2 


Crtmuncll 


61 


61 


60 


182 


52 


85.2 


51 


83.6 


52 


86.7 


155 


85,2 


Draper 


209 


168 


147 


524 


121 


57.9 


104 


61,9 


122 


83.0 


347 


66.2 


Drew 


160 


158 


155 


483 


110 


68.8 


130 


82.3 


132 


80.0 


37 2 


77.0 


Eckington 


31 


36 


35 


102 


31 


100.0 


25 


69.4 


27 


77.1 


83 


81.4 


Edmonds 


24 


29 


31 


84 


12 


50.0 


27 


93.1 


28 


90.3 


67 


79.8 


Garrison 


141 


122 


109 


372 


83 


58.9 


89 


73.0 


77 


70.6 


249 


66.9 


Giddings 


40 


46 


68 


154 


34 


85.0 


39 


84.8 


58 


S5.3 


131 


85.1 


Coding 


102 


102 


80 


284 


64 


62.7 


66 


64.7 


72 


90.0 


202 


71.1 


Grimke 


52 


47 


39 


138 


45 


86.5 


42 


89.4 


39 


100,0 


126 


91,3 


Harris 


137 


109 


128 


374 


75 


54.7 


68 


62,4 


101 


78.9 


244 


65,2 


Harrison 


60 


59 


58 


177 


33 


55.0 


33 


55.9 


33 


56.9 


99 


55.9 


Kenilworth 


113 


104 


87 


304 


78 


69.0 


92 


88.5 


78 


89.7 


248 


81,6 


Lenox 


38 


39 


40 


117 


37 


97.4 


28 


71,8 


38 


95.0 


103 


88.0 


Lewis 


74 


80 


84 


238 


41 


55.4 


61 


76.2 


56 


66.7 


138 


66.4 


Logr.n 


100 


64 


77 


241 


62 


62.0 


60 


93.8 


76 


'98.7 


198 


82.2 


Ludlow^Taylor 


122 


105 


130 


357 


72 


59.0 


77 


73.3 


114 


87.7 


263 


73.7 


MndiiS;. 


22 


27 


29 


78 


18 


8] ,8 


22 


81.5 


29 


100. 0 


60 


91.0 


McGogney 


193 


189 


191 


573 


110 


57.0 


132 


69.8 


157 


82.2 


399 


69.6 


Meyer 


194 


151 


140 


485 


130 


67.0 


118 


78.1 


122 


87.1 


370 


.76.3 


Montgomery 


80 


58 


85 


223 


64 


80.0 


46 


79.3 


69 


81.2 


179 


SO. 3 


Morgan 


105 


82 


79 


266 


52 


49.5 


59 


72.0 


68 


86.1 


179 


67,3 


Mott 


81 


89 


,94 


264 


21 


25.9 


59 


66.3 


92 


97.9 


172 


65,2 


Nalle 


169 


136 


142 


447 


80 


47.3 


126 


92.6 


109 


76.7 


315 


70.5 


Plummer 


104 


125 


138 


365 


51 


49.0 


58 


46.4 


74 


54.4 


183 


50.1 


Richardson 


100 


110 


109 


319 


69 


69.0 


65 


59.1 


86 


78.9 


220 


69.0 


Seaton 


106 


94 


90 


290 


64 


60.4 


54 


57.4 


67 


74.4 


185 


63.8 


Simmons 


106 


106 


96 


308 


65 


61.3 


84 


79.2 


75 


78.1 


224 


72,7 


Slater-Langston 


62 


78 


73 


213 


22 


35.5 


57 


73.1 


59 


80.8 


138 


64.8 


Sumner 


20 


21 


21 


62 


13 


65.0 


16 


76.2 


16 


76.2 


45 


72.6 


Syphax 


246 


217 




463 


157 


63.8 


135 


71.9 


„ 




313 


67.6 


Thomson 


90 


73 


62 


225 


52 


57.8 


11 


37.0 


27 


43.5 


106 


47.1 


Tubman 


179 


156 


128 


463 


124 


69.3 


IM 


a2.i 


88 


68.8 


340 


73 .A 


Turner 


191 


182 


145 


518 


103 


^ O r'i 


>. i'li i 


*r 0 • J 


114 


78.6 


338 


65.2 


Tyler 


117 


1 HQ 




O Jl 


105 




I §2 


S5.2 


94 


88.7 


291 


87.9 


van iNess 


oy 


71 


65 


225 


71 




.>7 


ao,3 


jL 


/O.J 


1 70 

1/7 


70 ft 


Walker -J ones 


87 


75 


89 


251 


55 


6 3 2 




?4.7 


78 


87.6 


189 


75.3 


Watkins 


116 


91 


89 


296 


73 




I '55 


n.4 


73 


82.0 


211 


71.3 


Weatherless 


148 


118 


144 


410 


89 


60.1. 


; 109 


32.3 


109 


75.6 


307 


74.9 


Wilson, J.O. 


145 


137 


124 


406 


115 




j {>4 


68.6 


103 


83.1 


312 


76.8 


TOTAL 


4795 


4347 


4334 


13,476 


'mi 


61 „y 


}nz8 


72.0 


3405 


78.6 


9,495 


70.5 



Note! Bowen and Perry, which are Titla I scbo^l^^ havy- grades 5 and 6 only. 

*Enrollment figures are from D.C. Schools Dei>S(rtF4invt of: Automated Information 
^ Systems, Statistical Office, as of 2 liarch }19T2. 
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Table 2 
(Continued) 



Old Schools 
New Schools 

TOTAL 



Enrol lirent 


Tripntified Students 


Gr.l Gr.2 Gr.,,3 Total 


Grade 1 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Total 


M N 13 N 


¥ % 


N % 


U % 


M % 


1590 1457 1479 4,526 
3205 2890 2855 8,950 


919 57.8 
2043 63.7 


1023 70.2 
2105 72.8 


1.171 79.2 
2234 78.2 


3,113 68.8 
6,382 71.3 


4795 4347 4334 13,476 


2952 61.8 


3128 72.0 


13405 78.6 


9,495 70.5 



Note: The »'Ngw Schools- are those added during the 1971-72 school year. 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS — Grade 7 only 



Enrollment 



I denn i f i ed Studenirs 





N 


Douglass 


385 


Evans 


439 


Garnet-Patterson 


192 


Hamilton 


480 


Jefferson 


253 


Johnson 


455 


Miller 


428 


Randall 


322 


Shaw 


392 


Stuart 


254 


Terrell 


263 


TOTAL 


3863 





271 


70.4 


336 


76,5 


155 


80.7 


335 


69.8 


153 


60.5 


327 


71.9 


290 


67.8 


251 


78.0 


188 


48.0 


183 


72.0 


192 


73.0 


2681 


69.4 



TOTALS — ALL TITLE I SCHOOLS Gradss 1, 2, 3, and 7 only 



TOTAL 



Enrollment 
• N 

17,339 



I dentified Students 
N % 



12,176 



70.2 
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1.244 Sex Distribution of Identified St:ude?it.? 



There were more boys than girls in the Title I elementary schools 
(52% and 48%, respectively), and there were more identified boys than identi- 
fied girls (54% and 46%), as sjiown in the tabulation below (this distribution 
was not reported for the junior high schools): 



Elementary 

Boys 
Girls 



Identified 

n % ' 



Hon-Identif led 



Total 



4156 
3557 



53.9 
46.1 



Total 7713 100.0 





% 


N 


% 


1888 


68.9 


6044 


52.2 


1970 


51.1 


5527 


47.8 


3858 


100.0 


11571 


100.0 



This Is a statistically significant difference that could not 
happen by chance (P < 0.1%), 

When the boy/girl and identified/non-identified distribution is 
applied to the averase 27-student classroom, then 10 of the 14 boys would 
be identified and 4 non-identified, and 8 of the 13 girls would be identified 
and 5 non-identified. When the class ratios are applied to a 27-student 
classroom, then the dis tribution would be as follows: 





First: Grade 




Second 


Grade 


Third Grade 






Iden- Non- 




Iden- 


Non- 


Iden- Non- 






tified Ifi. 


Total 


tmjjd 


_id^ Totr.l 


tif led, Jdj^ 


Total 


Boys 


9 5 


14 


10 


4 14 


11 3 


14 


Girls 


-I A 


13 


_8 


-5. 13 


10 _3 


13 


Total 


16 11 


27 


18 


9 27' 


21 6 


27 



1.300 EVALUATIVE PROCEDURES 
1.3 10 Statistical M odel 

The e valuator's task of separating out the effects of the various 
components of the Title I program on any individual student, or even on any 
group of students, is a very difficult one« There are many forces acting 
upon Title I children, both in and out of school. Most of the forces from 
outside the school, even when known, are difficult if not impossible to 
measure. Many of these forces directly affect motivation and aspirations; 
some of them positively reenforce school learning while others are negative 
in their influence. Even those forces acting upon students In school are 
difficult to measure. Statistical control of experimental situations through 
the establishment of control groups is usually Impossible in an operating 
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situation. In the Title I program, not only were the effects of differential 
treatments due to teachers and schools unknown but there were a number of 
competing remedial programs within all of the target schools, both in and out 
of schools. It was therefore necessary to develop a statistical model, in 
which the effects of the Title I program on a student's performance in the 
classroom and his adju^itrfi^iits to the school situation could be measured by 
statistically holding constant as many vari^ibles as possible. 

1.320 Statistical and Non«StatisticaI Information 

The statistical evaluation used in the present analysis attempts to 
determine change ir s^tudent performance between the administrations of the 
California Test Battery In Septvoiber 1971 and in May 1972, and to relate 
these changes to the cheiracteristics of the students as obtained from the 
subjective evaluations 6f their classroom teachers and the Pupil Personnel 
Teair.s. 

In addition, there is o non-statistical evaluation based upon the 
information obtained firoia teachers, principals, instructional coordinators, 
reading end math teachers, and other types of personnel In the Title I 
program, concerning their observations about the program. 

1^321 Title I Student Information Form (SIF) 

Ihe primary purpose of the Student Information Form was to 
obtain Information concerning first-, second-, and third-grade students, 
both Identified and non-ldentif led, which would assist in determining the 
educational needs of the Title I target population. This form was dis- 
tributed to the Title I public elementary and parochial schools in March. 
In addition to student identifying information, it contained only nine 
items, most of them the same as In the Student Identification and Evaluation 
Forms (SIEF»s) of the preceding years* evaluations. The analysis of the 
data from the SIF will be found In Chapter 3 of this report. A copy of the 
form will be found in the Appendix at the end of this report. 

i.322 Pupil Personnel Services Team Evaluation Form (PPF) 

This form was used by the Pupil Personnel Team workers and aides 
to report their contacts with and evaluations of the students In their case- 
load, and was identical to theformused during the 1970-71 school year. A 
copy of the 1971-72 PPF will be found litv the Appendix, and the analysis of 
the PPF information will be found In Chapter 3. 
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1.323 Citvwide Testing Progcram . 

In September of^.tli^ s -echool year* as in tlic 1970-71 school ^* -ir, 
the D.C. public schools administered the tests of the California Test Battery 
in reading and ma theira tics. The results of th3se tests for grades 2, 3, and 
7 were? used a? a pi'etest in the present evaluation. The Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test was given in the first grade in September, There were no city^iride 
tests given in May 1972, but the California Test Battery reading and math 
tests were given in the Title I schools in grades 1, 2^' 3, and 7, and the 
results of this testing are the basis for the posttest measure used in this 
evaluation, 

1.324 Analysis of Statistical Information 

This analyses, described more completely in a subsequent chapter 
of this report, seeks to compare the performance of identified versus non- 
identified students in TitlG I schools, and to relate academic protgress (or 
lack of it) to the eduf;ational information on these students as provided -by 
their teachers on the Student Information Formr Information was also avail- 
able to compare the performance of students who were over age for grade with 
that of students at the normal grade for age. Limited information was also 
available for a comparison of students who had attended 1971 summer school. 
Regression technique.s, analysis of covariance, or stratification of the 
samples was used to remove the effect of variables other than that of the 
variable being studied (gain in reading and math). 



1.330 Processing the Data 

There were four primary sources of data used for this evaluation, as 
discussed above* Matching of the data for statistical processing depenucsd 
upon the use of a situdent identif ication number. Prior to this year, a six- 
digit student ident:ification numbering system was used which had been 
developed primarily for the purpose of collecting information concerning 
Title I students, £ind had been agreed upon by the Division of Planning, 
Research and Evalueition, the Department of Automated Information, and the 
evaluation staff of the George Washington University. Howeverr, during the 
current school year, the identification number used was that obtained from 
.the California Test Battery record tapes containing the results of the 
September 1971 Oitywide testing, which In turn was the number appearing on 
the student^s answer sheet, (The number had originally been assigned as a 
student testing number during the 1970 school year to each student tested 
at that time,) Unfortunately, the identification of the test results de- 
pended upon the accuracy of the testing number on the student's answer sheet> 
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and this proved to be quite lov7 in one instance, where tvo sets of test 
results were being matched for approximately 9000 students, fewer than 
1700 matches were obtained. Subsequent hand-natching baSed upcn Che name, 
sex, date of birth, school, and grade increased the number of matches to 
6U70j but the amount of clerical effort expended to obtain these matches 
was ti'Ginendous. A number of types of errors were found, such as: 

Er-rors in testing number - incorrect number used, error rnade in 
transcribing number, inadequately erased saistalces, spacer oailtted 
x^ithin the number or two nunibers marked in the same coluran. 

Errors in name - first name placed first rather than after the last 
: i../^, mi-':a::en in coditTg letters such as "I" for "L" cr «»Q" for '»0", 
no space left between last and first name, inadequately erased letter 
found betvreen names, extra space found between names, initials used 
for first names • 

Errors in date of birth and sex fields - date partly missing, day of 
month coded instead of year, current year coded instead of year of 
birth. 

Another problem arose from the fact that tlie test booklscs used by 
the California Tost Bureau, both for the California Achieveitient Test (CAT) 
and the Conprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTB) had a very restricted 
space for recording the last, first, and middle names of ths students in 
their optically scanned forms. In the CAT this was only 13 spacesj, an.d in 
the CTB it: was 1^. Previous documents in Title I which recorded names 
usually allowed 21 spaces. If, for example, the last name had 10 letters 
in it (as in WASHINGTON) then with the CAT this allowed only 2 letters of 
the first TAome, and with the CTB only 3. If the sex indicator was omitted, 
it was not possible to determine it from the shortened first name. In 
addition,, the CAT and CTB forms asked for only the month and year of birth 
•> and omit<;:ed the day, further limiting ways in >7hich to match records. 

{ i\nother difficulty in matching records was caused by the mobility 

1 of students within the Title I area, particularly when testing numbers 

were missing. Since there is no central repository or control point for 
numbers fin the D.C. School System, it was impossible to obtain the correct 
I number extcept from the cumulative record of each student in the individual 

schools, and this involved such a tremendous amount of clerical effort that 
it was decided to assign special numbers for this analysis when needed. 
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Chapter 2 



2.000 EVALUATION OF PROGHA>I OPERATION 



In an effort to attain the objective of raising the reading avi mathe- 
matics skills of D.C. school students. Title I funds during the 1971-72 
school year were used primarily for two purposes: to provide additional 
personnel in the selected target schools, and to provide pro.-'-an materials 
and staff developmont activities designed to improve the quality of the 
instructional services. 



The instructional program focused upon the development of the basic 



basis. 



skills of reading and mathematics, with eniphacis upon the diagnor.is of 
difficulties and prescription of rsu^^dial cssi?;:ancG on an individual 
All activities in the Title I classrooms were to be skill-oriented. Appro- 
priate attention was also to be given to such non-educational impediments to 
learning as physical and health needs, family problems, and ^ood and clothing 
needs. These objectives were to be accomplished within an instructicnal 
climate that would foster atid davelop £Ucces3» with an accent upon the 
child^s individuality. 

It was necessary to initiate extensive staff development activities to 
accomplish this ambitious program. The operation of the staff development 
aspects of the program V7as one of the princiry responsibilities of the central 
Title 1 administrative staff, assisted by the instructional coordinators. It 
was the responsibility of the instructional coordinators to see that all the 
aspects of the program op<^rated effectively within the school clusters, and 
to maintain liaison with the regular school operations. 

It should be emphasized that one requirement listed in the ESEA Title I 
guxaoliues is chat these services must be in addition to -lior-e re£:r,\.:=irly 
supplied by the school budget. The services supplied by Title I in addition 
to the regular services during the 1971-72 school year in the D.Co schools 
are shown graphically in Figure 1. 

As discussed under the Evaluation Procedures section in Chapter 1, con- 
ferences, interviews, and observations were carried out by the evaluation 
team, and questionnaires distributed to the various categories of personnel 
involved in the Title I program. The evaluation contained in this portion 
of the report is based on Information gained from these sources, and will be 
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Classroom 
teacher 



Building administration 

r, ^5^^ jyjQ^T^ 'n^3jj, 

Supervisory personnel 



ALX STUDENTS 



Reading specialist 
Math specialist 
Special teachers 
(art, music, PE, 

lifcrariany 

counselor, etc.) 
Language arts 
Educational materials 
Lib::ary 

Health services 
Free lunch 

(v7hero eligible) 



Identified 
Title I 
Students 



T 



Reartlng resource teacher 
I>Iath resource teacher 
Tup? " *^srsonnel Teanift 
Educational aides 
Health aides 
Cultural Enrlchuent 
Field excursions 
Special educational 

ticitoria Is 
Urban S'srvlce Corps 



* Provided through regular school funds, shared equally by identified 
(Title I) and non- Identified (regular) children. 

** Provided through Title I funds, received by identified children only. 



Figure I, Personnel and services provided to D.C* school students in 
Title I schools, 1971-T2 school year. 
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followed by a sutanary of the staff developocnt activities, ttie two reading 
programs (McGraw-Hill and Categorical Scmds), and the obser\''ations ot the 
school principals concerning the Title I program. Ihe evaluations based 
upon an ^malysis of test scores will be found in a subsequent chapter. 

The Title I program administratively was divided into three compo^emts: 
elementary schools, secondary schools,, and non-public schools. Tlia s^ubjecstive 
evaluations of each of these divisions will be discussed separately in this 
chapter, 

2 . 100 El onontarv School ?ro5>raa 

For administrative purposes, the 47 public elementary schools were 
divided into 14 groups or clusters, determined priicariiy by the geographic 
location of the schools and their relative size. The Title I services within 
each cluster were supervised by an instructional coordinator, and the overall 
pi.... Coiled for the following Title I personnel for each ^hool of c cch 
cluster (these were in addition to the resular school personnel): 

Reading resource teacher Health aides 

Mathematics resource teacher Pupil Personnel worker/aide team 
Instructional aides Speech corroctionist (part time per 

School) 



2.110 Instructional Coordinators 

An instructional coordinator was assigned to each cluster of 
Title I schools, with the overall responsibilities for coordinating all 
phases of the program within each school and insuring that Title I services 
were given only to identified students. 

Information from the questionnaire completed by the instructional 
coordinators at the end of the 1971-72 school year is summarized in the 
Appendix^ Highlights from this questionnaire information are as follows: 

The Instructional coordinators saw their own areas of responsi- 
bility as providing leadership to the personnel in the instructional program 
in the cluster to insure that everything possible was being done to carry 
out the goals of the Title I program* Their primary activities included 
helping the Title I personnel get their program started, acting as liaison 
between school personnel and Title I administration, assisting with in-service 
workshops, maintaining various types of records, distributing information and 
supplies, contacting parents, etc. 
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As a result of certain probleas encountered in carrying out 
their activities, the instructional c oordina tors reconmendGd chanjes for 
improving the effectiveness of the progran which included the followin,?;: 

With regard to staff developnient - that a full day of released 
time for staff development vould be more beneficial than one half -day, in 
order to permit more exposure to training in reading and math programs; 
that there be fflore workshops for instructional aides, and that their roles ba 
defined more definitely; and that training in the use of special classroom 
materials be provided before rather than after the prograa is implemented. 

With regard to cormunication - that there should be better 
communication betveea the school administrators and the Title I administrative 
staff, as well as between the heads of different groups - i.e., educational 
aides. Pupil Personnel workers, etc. 

With regard to organization and administration - that Icciil level 
Title I personnel should have more authority to make decisions; that; Che 
regular staff in each school should be made more aware of Title I operations; 
and that the size of some of the cluster units should be reduced. 

It was suggested that an effort be made to enlist volunteer 
services to give individual attention to students with emotional problems. 



2 . 120 Readini; Resource Teachers 

This teacher served as a major instructional resource person in 
reading to both teachers and identified Title I students. She had various 
functions, one of which was to work with small groups of chilorsn to develop, 
extend, and reinforce the basic skills in reading. 

Originally the Title I plan called for reading resource teachers 
who were essentially classroom teachers with special qualifications in 
reading instruction. Because of the fact that the Title I program actually 
became operational in the middle of the school year, it would have seriously 
upset the Equalization Plan of the District of Columbia Public School Board- 
due to level of salary if t^e reading resource teacher f ^^^^^ J" 
by classroom teachers from the D.C. schools so resource J^J!/:^^;^^' 
f^om candidates who were completely new to the school "/.^J" 
as substitute teachers. These new teachers were given a short intensive in 
service l:raining before they were assigned to schools. 

Each Title I reading resource teacher (in some cases a misnomer 
since some of them were not in fact "resource" teachers) was asked to compl^ste 
a detailed questionnaire which sought information concerning her qualifica- 
tions s;wl activities in the Title I program. The responses to the question- 
naire are summarized In the Appendix to this report, and are highlighted as 
follows: 



*In accordance with order handed down by Judge Skelly Wright In Hobson vs. 
O Hansen, Civil Action No. 82-66. D.C. School Board Equalization Plan, 

ERJC 12 August 1971. 
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A total of 38 elementary reading teacher quest! oimai res were 
retunted, 18 of which were fron old Title I schools and 20 froa new ones. 
Six (16%) cf tha respondents had not taught before, 19 (SOJi) of thea had had 
1-5 years* experience, 6 (16%) had had 6-10 years' experience, 2 (5%) hr.d had 
aore than 16 years' experience, and 5 (13%) reported that they had had exper- 
ience only as a substitute teacher. 

Of the responding reading teachers, 33 (877,) had participated in 
workshops, 20 (53%) in in-service courscwork, and IS (A7%) in staff dovolop- 
ment. Other types of training were indicated by 2 (5%) of the respondents. 
There appeared to be soae difference in reporting among teachers as to the 
number of hours of the various types of training, since soae teachers veporU'C 
credit hours of coursework rather than total number of hours of training, and 
some indicated they had had workshop and staff developaont training but failed 
to state the number of hours. Consequently, no totals or averages based upcn 
these data are given since they would not be accurate. 

The reading teachers were asked aoM the workshops had assisted 
them or failed to assist them. The majority of the responses were positive, 
with 16 (A2%) indicating that they had learaod new nethods, 18 (47%/ i"°J- 
catlng that they had mado useful instructional i ids for the children, and 15 
indicating that the workshops afforded then sn opportunity to exchange ideas. 
Several teachers indicated that they felt the workshops were lengthy or 
i rre levant . 

'...eve were widespread differences in the to'> , I r-u-r^er cf chr-Ten 
in the teachers' workload, ranging from 21 to 250 (median 50), and no uni- 
formity in the number of times a week the teachers worked vith the same 
students - 6 (16%) indicated they worked with each student twice a wec-k; 
6 (11%) reported seeing each student three tlraes a week; another 4 (11%) saw 
half their students twice a week and the other half three tines a w-sek, 
alternating so that each child was seen five times in a two-week period; 
3 (8%) saw each child foiir times a week; and 2 (6%) saw each child on a daily 
basis. There was one school where the children were seen only once a week 
since that reading teacher covered tvo schools and worked in that particular 
school only on Fridays. Each of the respondents saw the children in groups, 
ranging from 2 to over 10 in a group (median 5), and most of the teachers 
worked with individual children when there was special need. (Many of the 
respondents did not specify as to the number of times a week they saw the 
students and/or the average number of children included in a group.) 

Fifteen (39%) of the teachers stated that they had their own 
room in which they worked with the children, 7 (18%) shared a room with 
some other special teacher (the Title I math resource teacher In most "ses), 
8 (21%) made no statement as to the type of work space they used, and 8 {.ZlA) 
others described their work space in such a way that it could not be cate- 
gorized ("in the teacher's room," "separate area," "in a classroom," etc.) - 
It is known that some teachers used a comer of a regular classroom, so these 
would be among the 21% uncategorized. 



The reading resource teachers were asKed what they considered to 
be the most positive feature of the Title 1 program. The aspects most fre- 
quently cited wei-e: (soae teachers cited acre than one) 

21 (55%) - yaall group instruction 

9 (24%) - Rv^inf orcecient of classroom teachers' work in areas of 

children's weaknesses 

U (11%) - Providir-g remedial h^lp 

U (11%) - Flexibility of the program 

3 ( S%) - Workshops 

3 ( 8%) - Cultural enrichment 

1 V 37.) - Snthusia^n of ^e clilldem for th^ program 

Difficulty in securing supplies is often a problem in programs of 
this nature, end the responses of the teachers support this statcsnent. Seven- 
teen (45%) of the rejspondents Indicated that needed materials were not in 
stock and in r^one cases these were purchased with their own money - several 
suggested that funds be made available in each school for the purchase of 
materials. 

Every resource teacher indicated that she had used "teacher-made" 
instructional aids, often as a result of the workshops attended. The most- 
frequently mentioned types of materials were games of many descriptions, 
charts, flash cards, learning packages, picture folders, puzzles, dittoed 
worksheets, and pupil-made materials constructed into objects, etc. 

Twenty-eight (7^%) of the teachers found their students to be 
"vet-y responsive" to the teacher-made materials, and 10 (26%) found the 
students "moderately responsive." In comparing student response to the 
teacher-made versus commercial materials, 20 (53%) felt the teacher-made 
materials were more effective, 14 (37%) saw no difference, and only 2 (5%) 
felt they were less effective. Three teachers said they had not used 

any commercial materials so could not make the comparison. The finding that 
over half of the teachers found the teacher-made materials more effective 
might be attributed to the fact that toachors made materials to remediate a 
specific skill deficiency and therefore these tend to be more individualized 
in attacking a specific learning difficulty. 

When asked about the problems they encountered, 4 (11%) had no 
pr-M<^ms, 32 (8^>%) felt they had had insufficient time to develop the program 
adequately, 4 (11%) had had communication problems with tne classroom teachers, 
4 (11%) had had communication problems with other staff members, 4 (11%) had 
had problems with the overlapping authority betv^een Title I and the regular 
School, and 3 (8%) had had other problems such as discipline, insufficient 
space, and problems with escorting students to the reading class. 
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The reading resource teachers vere asked for suggestions for 
impiu/ins the Title I prograa. The most frequent suggesL: -^ns yore: 

Iiapleaenting the program in September 
Pertained to matsrials and equipment 
Pertained to various aspects of workshops 
More teachers, so groups can be smaller and meet 

iDore often and for longer periods 
Better coBnnunication betveen regular and Title I 
personnel 

Continuity with same children, year-round progran, etc. 
More time to develop program adequately 
More space, separate room 
Better qualified teachers, leaders, ;»taff 

More details of the suggestions made by the reading resource 
teachers are given in the Appendix. 

The reading teachers were asked to describe the nature of their 
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vere instances of little or no contact with the instructional coordinator, 
presumably due in most cases to the fact that this job was not filled in some 
clusters until quite late; and there was in several instances concern expressed 
by reading resoui-ce teachers as to the lack of adequate communication with the 
Title I administrative staff • Contacts with school principals usually per- 
tained to getting the program started; with classroom teachers in working out 
schedules for the children and discussions of the children's progress; with 
instructional coordinators pertaining to problems; with the regular reading 
specialist regarding materials; with the Pupil Pcrcounel orkcr^ pertain: j 
to children's needs; and with such other school personnel as teacher aides, 
librarian, etc., only desultory contacts were reported. Very imrequent con- 
tacts with patients were reported, and there were many blanks and ^'no contact:*^ 
responses in many of the categories. 

Very few responses were received in the ''Comments" section of the 
questionnaire, since most of this type of response had already been covered in 
the "Suggestions" section of the questionnaire. (See Appendix for Comments. ) 



2*130 Mathematics Resource Teachers 

Thi3 teacher served as a major instructional resource person 
mathematics to both teachers and identified Title I students, and as was t: 
with the reading resource teacher, one of her major functions was to work 
small groups of children to develop, extend, and reinforce the basic skill 



A total of 38 questionnaires was returned from the irathematics 
resource teachers in the elementary public schools, 13 from old Title I 
schools and 25 from new Title I schools. Of these, 16 teachers (42%) indi- 
cated they had taught previously, and 50% of those with previous experience 
had also had substitute teaching experience. 

All but one nath resource teacher reported having participated in 
some type of in-service training: 26 (68%) in workGhops, 16 (42%) in staff 
development training, 17 (45%) in graduate coursework, and 3 (8%) h^d had soire 
other type of in-service training. The amotint of time spent in in-service 
training varied from 2 hours to 94, but many teachers did not indicate the 
number of hours spent in such training. Almost all of the respondents felt 
the workshops had been of assistance to thoa, particularly in furnishing ideas 
and instruction in the construction of teaching aids, in providing exposure to 
new professional materials and methods, in clarifying aspects of the program 
and responsibilities expected, and In providing an opportunity to share ideas 
with other professional personnel. Those few teachers who felt the workshops 
were of little or no value to tliem stated that the subjects covered were often 
irrelevant, too general, too time-consuming, or a waste of time. 

As \vith the reading resource tenchcr?, there ' os a wideroread 
difference from school to school in the mathematics teachers* workload, and 
also in the number of times a week they met with their students. The range in 
student load was from 18 to 146 (median 55). The manner in vhich uhe teacl.eis 
handled their classes varied considerably, with group sizes ranging from 3 to 
averagirig over 10 (median group size 5-6) • Most teachers worked with each 
student 2-3 times a week, but again this varied from only once a week on one 
case to four times a week in others. In regard to the amount of time spent 
with each child, it was found that the range was from 35 to 150 minutes, 
varying from teacher to teacher. There was not always a correlation between 
length of time spent and size of workload. 

Fourteen teachers (37%) reported that they had a separate room in 
which to work with the children in math; 4 (11%) reported a "separate area," 
presumably of a classroom; 10 (26%) shared a room with another teacher (reading 
or math specialist, a reading resource teacher, a science tea.'^her) or with 
two others (reading teacher and reading specialist, reading teacher and 
Pupil Personnel worker). One math resource teacher met with her students in 
the hall outside the classroom; another in a cloakroom off a classroom; 9 
teachers did not respond as to the type of work space providcil in the school. 

The most positive feature of the Title I program .::ited by far the 
most frequently (58%) was working with the students in small groups; the 
second most frequently mentioned (21%) was providing I'-enedial help that students 
were unable to get in the regular classroom. Other aspects nyentioned by the 
math teachers can be found in the Appendix. 
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Difficulty in securing supplir.: •■ai a ^rob3€ID for some of the 
math resource teachers: 17 (45%) of theiK v > ! U nol find needed naterials in 
stock; 7 (18%) received tiieir supplies 1^^ : : v i (3%) encountered administrative 
complications; and 11 <30%) dad no proble r: :u sect ring supplies* 

Most of the teaching aids uti ; -ior nathematics were teacher- 
constructed. These included games, charts. C a;^h cards, puzzles, and a great 
number of other materials and learning pack^g-s (se:? list in the Appendix)- 
Twerty.eight (74%) of the teachers felt thi:X -he students vere "very respon- 
sive** to the teacher-cade materials, and 9 {liVo) foxad their stxidents 
"moderately responsive.'* A few teachers ccm-Q:jnted That the responsiveness 
dc^ . .v.Vid a gr-rcX deal upon the type of mtec;',/ 1 usoi . W' n ccrpnrod wit** 
commercial materials, 14 (37%) teachers felt t^at tba teacher-made materials 
were more effective, 17 (45%) saw no di f ferenci , 3 (J:t) said they didn't know, 
and 2 (5%) had used only teacher-made mater.UiJs. An unusual aspect of the 
responses to this qtiestion was that a larger ip^rcent^ige of the math teachers 
in the old Title I schools answered "more oCfeotive'* (62%) than did those in 
the new Title I schools (24%). 

In response to a questicn with re^l nrd to problems encountered in 
the program, the one mentioned moiit frequently was tlie lack of time to 
develop thns program adequately. Son>3 of the f^aclerfi found an overlapping or 
lack" of definition of authority betv^en litis and ron- Title I segments of 
the school to be a problem. 

V..^ request for rsccmmem^ations fii improvement in the program 
genera? r?l ;resv-:iinses such as: start l^he progrfU; at the beginning of the year; 
hav^ m-^Vr^ teachers, so that each teacher woul<l have f rawer children to work 
with, ^i-iller groups, and longer periods per ^roup; provide a separate room 
for t;5acl?;.>r; have materials on hand \Jhm the pro^jram begins; provide 

clea.i.n >;ulde >ries for the program avA the rcUs of the people involved; and 
pro^idu more job security as to cont'/nuation c.f the program. (A xnoro complete 
list c^)i) bs f f and in the Appendix). 

Ir, describing the nature of theiir cantact:i5 with other school 
persennc?.., thfi math resource teacher:^ generally noted their contacts as beiiig 
'*excv:|Jvrt:./' ''cooperative," etc. All had h«d contact with the principal and 
the a l:3?;4'r:)om teachers, but then* were reports ^^f *'no contact" in other staff 
categor^^i'S. Li^2tails of these contacts can iro^und in the Appendix. 

Eiuentially there was^ no differer;,c3 in thcj: basic setup einployejd 
by rfr>?ling and mathematics resource tsachers. Both indicated the program's 
impatU: y^c-uld hsive been greater had th'.2re beer sufficient time to develop 
skil>,^^ ^.nd meet objectives more fully > Many them commented tliat tlt^^' had 
enjovi/d thii pr Ingram and felt that it t^as reallj^ helpiiig roost of the children. 




2.140 Classroom Teachers (Regular School Staff) 

It: was estimated that there were 517 classroom teachers in grades 
1, 2, and 3 of the Title I schools. Of these, 180 (35%) were in the old 
Title I schools and 337 (65%) were in the new Title I schools. Questionnaires 
were distributed to theso teachers to obtain information concerning their 
efforts, contacts, and opinions vith regard to the Title I program. The tabu- 
lation belov shows the returns of these questionnaires, which is the basis 
for the analysis that follows: 

Number of Questionnaires Returned 

Teachers . ^ 

Grade 1 180 116 

2 165^ 105^ 

Total 517 343 66.3 

Note. The *'V* figures in the table indicate that a teacher had 
pupils from two grades. As the exact mix was not given, 
the teacher was arbitrarily assigned to both grades equally. 

Responses from the Classroom Teacher Questionnaire are tabu' ^ted 
in the Appendix, and ara highlighted below. 

The first two questions provided information on the number of 
students enrolled and number identified in each teacher's classroom. Hovcver, 
since the teacher response was not complete, summary figures for enrollment 
and number of identified students in the various grades can be obtained more 
accurately from sources other than the Classroom Teacher Questionnaire. On 
pages 1-8 and 1-9 of this report. Table 2 shows the number of students en- 
rolled in grades 1, 2, and 3, by school, as of the official enrollment date, 
as well as the number and percentage of identified students in each of these 
three grades, by school., as obtained from the computer records of the September 
1971 test scores. 

The teachers were asked how they organized their classroom pro- 
cedure to meet both the general needs of the class and the specific needs of 
the identified students. Almost all of the teachers mentioned the use of 
individualized and small group instruction, and the use of teacher aides and 
resource personnel. The two quotations below include most of the aspects of 
classroom organization mentioned by practically all of the teachers: 
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*•! meet the needs of my class in many ways. Some pupils receive 
individualized instruction. Some pupils vwrk ir^ small groups with the 
aide or the teacher, Som-a pupils are tutored by other pupils. Some 
pupils go in small groups tc special teachers to receive help. Some- 
times, I work with the entire class as a group, but in Reading and^^ 
Math, I try to keep the instruction as individUc'tlized as possible. 

"My class organization has included the following: 

1. Tested students for small group (reading and math). 

2. Individualized instruction where applicable, 

3. Kept iiidividual profile and papers for each student. 

4. Dfiily and weekly evaluation. 

5. Used pupil-helpers where applicable* 

6. Invited parents to come in to help. 

7. Used teacher-aide for small group work at learning center 
or one-to-one basis. 

8. Asked and received consultation from reading and math 

teacher." 

Several of the teachers mentioned that they had not made any 
change in class or^'anization since they felt the identified students received 
the additional help needed in reading and math from the Title I resource 
teachers. 

The reading and mathematics resource teachers assisted the class- 
room teachers most by working directly with the identified studonts* J^^ey 
also provided reading and math materials, made individual diagnoses of skill 
deficiencies of the identified students, provided individual consultation, and 
provided prescriptive strategies to correct skill deficiencies (mGntioned in 
descending order of frequency). 

There were 151 (45%) teachers who had no teacher aide to assist 
them; 142 (42%) had an aide part-time, and 44 (13%) had an aide full-time. 
The tabulation below shows the distribution gradewisei 





Full-time 


Aide 


Part- tine 


Aide 


No 


Aide 


Total 


Grade 


N • 


J- 


_N_ 




JL 


JL 


N . 


1 


3 


3 


56 


52 


49 


45 


108 


1-2 


2 


15 


7 


54 


4 


31 


13 


2 


3 


4 


48 


48 


48 


48 


99 


2-3 


1 


25 


. 2 


50 


1 


25 


4 


3 


33 


31 


26 


24 


49 


45 


108 




__2 


40 


3 


60 


.0 


0 


. A 


Total 


44 


13 


142 


42 


151 


45 


337 
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It can be seen in this tabulation that 45% of the classroom 
teachers from v?hom responses wore received had no teacher aido to help them. 
Part-time aides assisted 42% of the teachers, and 13% had full-time aides; 
33 of the 44 full- time aides worked in thli*d -grade claiisrooms, with 3 more 
in split 2-3 and 3-4 classrooms. 

There was a considerable difference between new and old Title I 
schools with regard to their teacher-aide staff© According to the rosponses 
of the teachers, aides were distributed as follows: 

Old Title I Schools New Title I Schools 



Teachers with: 


JL 


% 




% 


Full-time aide 


24 


21 .4% 


20 


8.9% 


Part-time aide 


82 


73.2 


60 


26.7 


No aide 


6 


5-4 


145 


64.4 


Total 


112 


100.0% 


225 


100.0% 



It is very interesting to note from the above table that only 
5% of the teachers who responded from the old Title I schools had no aide, 
whereas almost two- thirds of the teachers from now schools had no aide at 
the tinis thoy filled out the questionnaire. Considerably fewer teachers had 
full-time aides in the new Title I schools conipared to the old Title I 
schools. The difference undoubtedly occurred because of the fact that mnny 
o;, i\^i<^ dido.';; ir. old Title I schools had beau th^re ^ ..ace Lhe b:jlr*n j 
of the school year, and in the new schools had to be hired after the Title I 
program becano operational in March. This is conCirmod by refarer.c^^i to *rhrt 
rospcrses of the teacher a^cifiG to the question as to how long they had been 
working as aides. 

Teachers reported the duties performed by their aides (In rel- 
ative oi'der of frequency) were as follows: 

Worlcing with individual students 
Working with small groups of siixidents 
Clerical and non-iu-ctructional d'u'jies 

Assisting the teacher with the wlvole group in class recitation 

Housekeeping 

Other 

The three duties listed first above were performed much more 
frequently than any others. 

Responees from the teachers as to problems they encountered 
indicctod that th'^y had trouble aeeting the specific needs of the identified 
students and in obtaining appropriate materials with almost equal frequency 
(46 . 07i end 45.1%, respectively), and there were a few teachers who feit they 
received inadequate guidance from the resource staff. 
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With very few exceptions, the teachers felt that the workshops 
they attended had been helpful. Nany teachers did not state how many work- 
shops they had attended, but of those responding, over 75% had attended 1, Z, 
or a workshops (24>,6%, 26.2%, and 24.6%, respectively). 

There were approximately 22% of the teachers enrolled in the D.C. 
Teachers' College Differentiated Instruction course. 

Respcnses as to how Title I personnel had been useful in helping 
teachers meet their objectives have been tabulated below: 

"Very useful" + "Not ''Not applicable" 
" Moderately usefu l" Usaful" '+ blanks . 

Instructional coordinator 38% 7% 55% 

Reading teacher 83% 7% 10^ 

Mathematics teacher 83% 5% UA 

Pupil Personnel worker/aide 7t% ^7" 22/. 

Teacher aide 50% 2% 48/. 

Title I staff 46% 4% 50/. 

Speech therapist 51% 9% 

Health aide 33% 2% 60% 

Other 2% 1% 97% 

Unfavorable responses to this question were in most cases due to 
the late start of the Title I program and it was not possible to fill all 
staff positions promptly with competent personnel. 

Classroom teachers felt that the most positive features of the 
Title I program this year were (in relative order of frequency msr.tior.ed;: 

Resource teachers (providing extra help for children needing special 
help in reading and math, and providing an opportunity for the 
classroom teacher to work more with other children) 

Cultural enrictaent activities 

Teacher aides 

Workshops 

Pupil Personnel Teams 
Reading program (McGraw-Hill) 

Attention given to children with educational, economic, cultural 

etc., needs 
Instructional coordinator 

None - it could have been effective if started ca time 
Health aide 
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Innovative teaching programs and materials, with intensified help 

given to Title I identified children 
Enthusiasm of the administration in tackling students' needs 
Extr?. funrls for purchasing materials and supplies 
Staffing the schools within a cluster unit 

Having a very needed and valuable summer program. It was most 

inspiring. It is unfortunate that the regular school year could 
not be patterned more after this model. 

Cultural enrichment activities were enjoyed both inside^ and out- 
side the schools - over 88% of the classes had attended activities of various 
kinds inside the school, and almost 65% had taken trips outside their school 
to attend cultural enrichment activities. Teachers felt that the following 
were of the most value to their students (in order of frequency); 

Library Theater (puppet show, dance routine, drama) 

Kennedy Center visit 

Lisner ballet (=Teter the Wolf') 

Music Festival at Kennedy Center 

Back Alley Theater Group (^'Erid of the Rainbow'') 

Brass Quintet from Kennedy Center 

Drama Guild (creative drama) 

Trip to the farm 

Chekhov's "The Boor" 

Washington Theater Club 

Washington Performing Arts 

Columbian Choral Group (African concert) 

A more complete list can be found in the Appendix, 

Many and varied recommendations vrere made for iirprovements in 
the Title I program. Some of those mentioned most frequently were (a more 
Cu:„pj.ete Use can be found in the Appendix): 

Start the program in September, 
More teacher aides. 

Use different procedure for selecting identified students - test 
scores not always best procedure - use more teacher judgment * 
the most needy were not always identified. 

More experienced and better trained personnel. 

More resource teachers, so all Title I children can be seen daily. 
Better guidelines for resource people, aides, and teachers, as to 

responsibilities, duties, sphere of work, etc, / 
Better communication among all facets of the program. 
More cultural enrichment trips. 

More equipment and supplies, more readily available. 
More workshops. 

Many interesting and varied comments were made by the classroom 
teachers, a selected number of which can be found In the Appendix. 
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2,150 Teacher Ai_d_e.s (Instructional Aides) 



There were ZU5 teacher aides assigned to the Title I schools 
during the 1971-72 school year. Of these, 105 were in the old and 140 in 
the new Title I schools. Many of the aides in the old Title I schools had 
been there since the beginning of the school year, while most of the aides 
in the new Title I schools had to be recruited and trained after the program 
becaniG ope rat iona 1 . 

The aide assignment in the Title I schools was generally depend- 
ent upon the grade level except in special circumstances. Third-grade 
teachers were supposed to have a full-time aide, and the other teachers a 
pa^'r- l:TTne or half-time one. 

There were 112 completed questionnaires returned, 51 fron aides 
assigned to one teacher full-time, 57 froin aides assigned half-tiiv.o to two 
teachers, 1 from an aide assigned part-time to four teachers, and 3 from 
aides assigned part-time to three teachers. These were from new and old 
schools as follows? 



Number of Teachers 


Old Schools 


New Schools 


Total 


1 


27 


24 


51 


2 


39 


18 


57 


4 


1 




1 


6 




-J. 


3. 


Total 


67 


45 


112 



Over half (56%). of the aides spent a half day with each teacher, 
a fifth (20%) of them worked every other day with a teacher, and the remainder 
(24%) had other various arrangements. 

In the old Title I schools, 99% of the aides had worked as an 
aide in previous years, while only 47% of the aides in the new Title I schools 
had had previous experience as an aide. 

There V7as no pattern as to how their duties differed this year 
from previous years many said there was no difference, some were now working 
with fewer teachers, some with different age children, some with fewer stu- 
dents, and a fev7 mentioned less clerical work. Mention was also made that 
\:\ the ai-^^o lad previously worked only for the tear'-cr, viow she was 

working with the children directly. 

The aides were asked to rank five principal kinds of tasks accord- 
ing to the amount of time spent on them. The values shown below are the 
average rank for the particular type of task: 
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Avarage Overall 

Rank Rank 

Orr^or ^ Qrdpr Puty. 

1^9 Working vlth Individual students on a one-to-one basis 

l\g 1*5 Working with small groups of students 

3^1 3 Assisting teachers v;ith entire class in recitation 

3^6 4 Performing clerical and non- instructional duties 

4,5 5 Performing housekeeping duties 

The number of aides ^vho had attended workshops during the year differed 
between old and new Title I schools, as can bo seen from the following tabu^ 
latlon: 

Attended Old Schools I^ew Schools .J^ot:aI^ 

Workshops 

Yes 

No 

Total 

This question asked about workshops attended during this school year. 
It is evident that a much higher percentage of the aides in new Title I 
schools had attended the workshops than the aides in old Title I schools 
(86% and 63%, respectively). This is not surprising, since 99/o of the aides 
in old Title I schools had worked as aides previous to this year, as opposed 
to only 47% of those in new Title I schools. Since much of the workshop 
time was spent in orientation work, the new aides would of course attend 
more than the older aides. 

When ar^ked whether or not they felt additional workshops would have 
been helpful, the aides answered as follows: 

Additional Ol d Schools ^^S^hgols -^^-^-Si- 



N 


% 




% 


N 


% 


29 


43 


38 


84 


67 


60 


38 


57 


J. 


16 


45 


40 


67 


100% 


45 


100% 


112 


100% 



VT orkshops 

Ygs 
No 

Total 

No answer 



44 68 30 79 74 72 

li ^ _§ ,21, _2i _28 

65 100 38 100 103 lOO 

2 7 9 
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Subjects which the aides would like for the workshops to cover 

included; . . 

Reading and math, including reading and math games, phonics 

modern matii methods 

Handwriting and printing 

Arts and crafts 

How to work with and relate to slow children and problem children 
Workshops for teachers and aides together 
Various skills and techniques in ways to reach children 
Homework centers 

Approaches to behavior modification 
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It is interesting that an Identical percentage of aides in the old 
and new Title I schools felt that their skills were being utilized as 
effectively as possible (897o "yes" and 11% "no"). 

Suggestions for making tho program more effective included: 

Hire more aides so they will be full-time instead of just half-time with 
one teacher. 

The program would be more effective if principals would not take the 
aides from the classroom so often. The teachars are afraid to give 
us certain children to work with because we are taken out of the 
class so often. 

More and better coiranunicat ion botwcen the supervisor and the aides. 
The prbgram should have started in the beginning of the year if it was 

to have an effect on the children. 
!-Li.\j woiktiiOps for aides. 
More staff development meetings. 

Teachers should plan their work along with the aide so the aides will 
know each day what they plan to teach. 

The program would be more effective If aides had a career, ladder. The 
aide position is at a standstill. There should be some sort of pro- 
motion system. 

The questionnaire provided a space for comments. These Included 
the following (a nore complete list is given in the Appendix): 

I think the program is wonderful. I really enjoy working in it. 

I work with teachers who allow me to work freely to reinforce their 
teaching skills and to work in whatever way I feel I can reach very 
slow learners, or children with short attention spans or high rates 
of absenteeism. 

I enjoy the program very much. I do see results with the individual 
instruction that I've given children. 

Quite often aides are able to reach children, especially those with 
problems of different sorts, more so than teachers. Due to a more 
flexible program, children can reach an aide more easily sometimes 
because teachers have very little tin-.e for individual attention 
because they're so busy putti-ng over their subject matter. 



2.160 Health Aides 

During the 1972 Title I program, provisions were made for a 
hf^'-ith services component on a limited basis. Questionnaires were disr ^ 
tributed to the health aides, but the returns were so f^w that a mr^anin^ ul 
evaluation was not possible. The summary below has been ffiade from the 
forms which were returned. 
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The duties performed by the health aides included: 
Energency case for illnesses and injuries to children - first aid 
Vision and hearing screening 
Take heights and weights 
• Assist physician with health appraisals 

Make home visits to urge parents to get detected defects corrected 
Conferences with children concerning different problems 

The health aides felt that they had helped to improve the health 
and well-being of children so that they could be more productive, and that 
the services rendered liave enabled medical problems, which could be learning 
blocks, to be identified and corrected. 

No real problems were indicated by the healch aides in carrying 
out their jobs during the year. It was suggested that better communication 
between the health team and the school staff should be encouraged. 



2.170 Pupil Personnel Workers and Aides 

One of the major sources of evaluative information concerning 
the Pupil Personnel Services program was from a questionnaire distributed to 
the workers and aides at all Title I schools. Response was almost 100/.. A 
summary of the responses is given in the Appendix; highlights are as 
follows: 

The length of time the workers and aides had been working In 
thoir school varied, from less than a month to six years. Twenty-two^59.b/o) 
of the workers and 8 (40%) of the aides had been on the job two months or 
less, while 11 (29,7%) of the workers and 11 (55%) of the aides had boon 
working in their school longer than the current school year. 

Activities of the workers and aides varied widely, from tutoring 
students to recordkeeping, from attending workshops to escorting children to 
appointments. It Is Interesting that in the new Title I schools, the 
activity mentioned roost frequently was making home visits to parents and 
fainilies of the students, and procuring clothing for needy children, while 
in the older schools the major portion of their time was spent In contacting 
parents by telephone and in escorting students to health clinics of various 
kinds. In the new schools, where the program was just getting started, the 
*^rct priority was In visiting the homes to familiarize parents with the ^ 
Pupil Personnel Services program and to gather background infornation -bouL 
the children; whereas in the older schools th?.s had already been done. A 
list of other activities of the workers and aides will be found In the 
Appendix. 
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The Pupil Personnel workers and aides considered the greatest 
problem among the identified students to be in the following categories: 

Economic need 
Absenteeism - truancy 
Low academic achievement 

Family problems - no male image, lack of parsntal responsibility 
aiid involvement - lack of interested person to listen to them 
Health problems, poor nutrition 
Lack of motivation 
Behavior 

Need for a better self-imagei 

The number of parents contacted by the workers and aides varied 
from 6 to 200, the wide difference being accounted for by the fact that the 
rr--rnm had been in operation during the entire school year in the old 
Title I schools and became operational in March or even later in the new 
Title I schools. 

Parents were contacted by the workers and aides for various 
reasons connected directly or indirectly with the students, such as absentee- 
ism, health problems, behavioral problems, school activities, to encourage 
greater involvement of parents in student and school activities, etc. 

Most of the workers and aides indicated that they had encountered 
no real problems during the year; others mentioned some difficulties with 
regard to the following: 

Inadequate work space and facilities (telephones, supplie.'5, etc.) 
Inadequate communlcfitlon between regular school staff. Title I 

personnel, administration, parents, etc. 
Identified children whose siblings needed services but were not 
eligible (m upper grades), which, made It awkward to work with 
parents under these conditions 
Lack of funds to provide special or emeigency assistance 

When asked to describe briefly what they considered to be a 
typical day's activities, most of the workers and aides replied that tnere 
was no typical day, and cited a list of activities performed, which more-or- 
less duplicated the activities listed under a previous question. 

There were many comments offered, which may be referred to in 
the Appendix. One which best sums up the prograia Is quoted here: 

I think the Pupil Personnel Services are very helpful to the 
students and their parents and families. I tQlieve it has 
reslLy helped a lot of students to stay in school. 
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2. 180 Speech Correctionistrs 



There were seven Title I speech correctionists assigned to groups 
of schools varying In number from 5 to 10 and in student workload from 87 to 
17V v.^'Cu^ans: 8 and 116, respectively). 

The types of speech defects found most frequently among the identi- 
fied Title I students vere: articulation, lisps, delayed speech, stuttering, 
voice disorders such as pitch and quality, frontal emissions, substitutions, 
distortions, Gtc« 

Five of the speech correctionists rated themselves at the mid-point 
between "very effective'* and "not effective at all" on a five^point scale; 
ore rated herself as "very effective," and the other rated herself at the 
fourth point just short of "not effective at all," because she felt more time 
should be spent at each school, thereby having more time to spend with each 
child. 

Suggestions offered to make the speech correction services more 
effective included^ 

Additional speech correctionists needed, so that each would have 
fewer schools to cover and could thus spend more time with 
each chi Id 

More private work areas 

More materials offered 

Better organization of the program 

Set up new criteria for speech correctionists so they could work 
with children across grade levels in order to help children 
who are in the same family as identified children, because 
they foel strongly that these other children should not be 
neg lected. 

.The speech correct ioaists had difficulty in d., sloping t:l--air r^- 
grams fully in the schools because they had too many schools to cover, had 
inadequate time allotments, had inadequate space in which to work in many 
cases, lacked supplies, etc. They also encountered problems because teachers 
resented having the proi?ram start so late in the year, and the speech cor- 
rectionists were somewhat disturbed because their school assignments were 
changed just when children were beginning to show improvement and they feared 
the interruption In tba service would have a detrimental effect on the progress 
of the children. 
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2.190 Cultural Enrichment 



While the Cultural Enrichment portion of the T^tle I progran,i — is 
relatively minor in terms of budget, it was quite an attractive part of the 
program. The Cultural Enrichment Coordinator had an active program of evalu- 
ation vhich was used to assist teachers in getting the most possible reoults 
from the program activities. The programs participated in and the classroom 
teachers* judgments concerning them will be found in the section of this 
chapter on classroom teachers and in the Appendix where the information from 
the Teacher Questionnaire is summarized. 

A questionnaire was filled out by a sample of 3rd-, and 7th-grade 
students concerning their attitude tox^ard various types of cultural enrichment 
activities. A summary of the responses to this questionnaire is included in 
the Appendix to this report. 

Most of the students sampled had seen a play and had been to a 
200 and a museum. Not quite as many had been to a circus or had seen a dance 
program. A slightly larger percentage had never listened to a concert. 

It was evident from the responses that large numbers of these 
students had participated in cultural enrichment activities made possible by 
Title I funds in the scliools (highest: 89% of the 3rd graders had attended 
a play through the school; lowest: 20% of the 7th graders had been to a 
circus through the school). Many of the students reported having attended 
many of the activities with friends or family (highest: 79% of the 3rd 
graders had been taken to the zoo by friends or family; lowest: 29% of the 
3rd graders had attended a concert with friends or family). Larger per- 
centages of the 3rd graders had attended a play, a concert, a d.^nce program, 
and a museum through the school thaxi had attended tiiese activities with 
friends or family; larger percentages had been to the zoo and the circus 
witn friends or family than through school. 

Almost all the 3rd graders were enthusiastic about all the 
activities (plays, concerts, dance programs, zoos, circuses, and museums). 
Seventh graders were not so sure about concerts (15% thought they were fun, 
43% felt they were '*okay," and 42% felt they were not much fun), and only 
half of them thought museums were fun (30% fun, 49% - okay, 2% - not ir.uch 
fun). 

Students felt they learned about reading, history, and social 
studies through music, dance, plays, poetry, and art (3rd graders: 59%, 
56%, and 51%, respectively; 7th graders: 32%, 42%, and 35%, respectively). 
Smaller percentages of the students felt they learned about mathematics, 
spelling, and science through the cultural enrichment activities (3rd graders: 
35%, 32%, and 25%, respectively; 7th graders: 9%, 8%, and 8%, respectively)* 
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The students chose *'vSsit an interesting; place In Washington, 
D.C." as the special activity they would like rnost (48% of the 3rd graders 
and 55% of the 7th graders). Only 11% of the 3rd graders and 2% of the 7th 
graders chose ''listen to a concert^* as their favorite cultural activity. It 
is interesting that 29% of the 7th graders did not care for any of the 
activities listed. 

Only 3% of the 7th graders liked to listen to poetry; 62% of them 
found it boring, and 37% found it interesting. Third graders did not agree: 
A6^^. of them enjoyed listening to poetry, only IA% found it boring, and 39/o 
thought it interesting. 

Almost three-quarters of the students in the sanplo v/ould Iil:e to 
take lessons in some type of dance, and approximately half of them would like 
lessons in art and in music; another fourth of them said they would like to 
have lessons in play acting. 

2.200 Community Schools 

The Community School component of the Title I program was con- 
centrated primarily at Garnet-Patterson Junior High School and at Harrison 
Elementary School. Comunity programs have been in existence in these two 
schools, and in others in the Title I area, since the inception of the 
Title I program. 

The evaluation plan developed at the beginning of the 1971-72 5 
school year envisioned the use of four questionnaires to investigate the 
various important aspects of the progra©: 

Community School Questionnaire - for Program Directors 

Community School Questionnaire - for Teachers/Teacher Aides 

Community School Questionnaire - for Students 

Community School Questionnaire - for Parents and Other AduUts 

Copies of these questionnaires will be found in the Appendix.- 

Due to the pr€iss of other aspects of the Title I evaluation in tiie 
ab'^**?: t?me available, the Coimnunity School Questionnai:re.c: were never exten- 
sively distributed, but aire presented here as suggested instruments for data 
gathering for similar projects. 
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2.210 Principals 



School principals were an integral part of the Title I program. 
It was a program superimposed over the regular school program of instruction, 
and added a gre»iit deal of - complexity to the principals'- administration of 
school activi ti«.;'S. 'Without doubt the influence of the principals on the pro- 
gram had a direct bearing on its success in their building. 

Prircipals were asked to contribute their judgment of various 
aspects of the program, \^hat they felt were the strengths and weaknesses of 
the program, and to give suggestions for improvement. 

In tiie Title I Questi onnai re f or Principals, ratings were requested 
of the various components of the program in their school, with reasons or ex- 
planations, for tlie rating (rating scale: 2 = very effective, 1 = moderately 
effective,, 0 = ryt effective, and N = non-applicable). Questionnaires were 
received r^:cia 2'3 of the Title I school principals, who rated the various 
program s;OvnponG;:: ts as follows: 





2 = Very 


1 ■= Mod. 


0 = Not 








Effective 


Ef f Gcitive 


Effective 






Instrui; 1 1 yti^al oord ina t or 


52% 


41% 


0% 


0% 


7% 


Readiii,:^ Ssis:our-r;s Teacher 


45 


38 


14 


0 


3 


Math Kitf&tjarce ieacher 


45 


48 


3 


I 


3 


Educaticn.iI Aise 


52 


21 


3 


31 


0 


Workshop;; 


52 


24 


10 


10 


3 


Spe ec h Cf ;ri ec t S on i s t s 


3 


45 


24 


7 


21 


Pupil Pes sCiinne] Services Teams 


59 


41 


0 


0 


0 


Staff Assistants 


32 


14 


7 


32 


14 



So;;?e of the instructional coordinators had not been on the job 
long eno\igh to warrant a ^*very effective" rating, and others had too many 
schools CO covtar to do a completely effective job in some of them. 

Tfc: same was true of the staff assistants. There were two schools 
where the staff assistant had been working only one day at the time the form 
was filled out by the principal, and in two other schools the position had not 
yet been filled. 

The principals were very enthusiastic about the work of the reading 
and math resource teachers where they were experienced and on the job from the 
beginning of the 1971-72 Title I program; however, in some schools these posi- 
tions were filled with inexperienced personnel or for such a short time that 
the program had not become effective^ In some cases the principal felt that 
the resource teachers could not work for an adequate length of time each week 
with all the children needing this type of help* 
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Principals were almost unanimous in their high ratings of odu- 
cational aides, although there vas some dissatisfaction in a few cases where 
the aide had a tendency to be uncooperative about performing housekeeping and 
clerical jobs. In most cases where a rating other than the highost vas given 
it was because the aide wai. new to the job and had not yet become efficient in 
her work . 

Since most of the workshops were for Title I personnel other than 
principals, the ratings offered by the principals were from reports received 
from her staff. Less than top ratings were usually due to the limited scope 
of the workshops, or in some cases to the fact that experienced teachers had 
already had much of the training offered. 

Speech correctionists did not receive high ratings because each 
one was assigned to work in so many schools, with so many children, that it 
was not possible for them to do an effective job in most cases^ In some cases 
the speech correctionist was able to spend only a half -day per week per school. 

The Pupil Personnel Teams vJere highly regardeo by all principals, 
the only problems being the loose sf^ucture of the program which resulted in 
siome cases in lack of supervision and coordination of efforts, princip^iis 
felt that the Pupil Personnel Teams would probably function more effectively 
If under the supervision of the school principal. 

In the schools where health aides were assigned, they were valu3d 
highly, but only a few schools were fortunate enough to havo the services of 
health aides. 

Principals were asked what they considered the most positive 
lieature of the Title I program. The most frequent responses were: educational 
aides, resource teachers. Pupil Personnel Teams, other Title I staff, cultural 
enrichment activities, workshops, and the McGraw-Hill reading program. 

Suggestions for other types of services not row provided in the 
.'Schools which would help to meet the needs of the identified students were 
quite varied, with very few duplications. These are listed at some length in 
the Appendix to this report. 

2.220 McGraw-Hill Readin g Materials 

One of the. major aspects of the 1971-72 Title I program, since it 
was so late in starting, was the familiarization of the classroon teachers 
•with the reading materials and techniques to be used the following year. It 
'was not reasonable to expect the McGraw-Hi 11 reading program to have a major 
impact on the students during the current school year. However, it x^as possible 



to prepare classroom teachers both by actually usins the materials in thair 
classrooms, and by attendance at workshops. It was to help to evaluate the 
various aspects of the training program that the questionnaire for classroom 
teachers concerning the Sullivan McGrax^-HiH Programmed Reading Materials 
was administered. 

The earliest date for starting the McGraw-Hill reading program in 
any of the Title I classrooms was April 10; 20 teachers reported that their 
use of these materials had not begun until May, two of them as late as Nay 15, 

Educational aides were' available for 47% of the 2nd-grade teachers, 
94% of whom were only part-time; 46% of the 3rd-g::ado teachers had aides, 57% 
of whom were part- tine. 

Less than half of the teachers felt adequately pr^parGd to use 
the materials as a result of workshops attended. They agreed that the work- 
shops were helpful, but most of them would have liked more training, actual 
classroom demonstrations, nore consultative services as prohleins arose, errc. 

Less than half of the teachers were using the McGraw-Hill reading 
materials exclusively^ with a variety of otiier materials montionod as boimg 
used fnr supplemental purposes. 

Only 25% of the 2nd-grade teachers and 19% of the 3rd-grade 
teachers had -received all the materials they needed. A list of the various 
materials needed but not received can be found in the Appendix, 

The suggested placement test was not used in grouping 2nd-£rade 
students. In some cases all students were placed in Book 1, and in other cases 
the teacher found a working le^el for each student by various techniques. 
Third-grade teachers had varied opinions as to the validity of the placement 
test. Those who did not find it valid felt that it placed the students too low. 

There were 8l% of the 2nd- grade teachers and 8S% of the 3rd- grade 
teachers who wanted to use the McGraw-Hill materials as their major reading 
program for next year. Some responses were conditional - if they could have 
the services of a full-time aide, since this program involved so many reading 
groups. Some of the negative responses were becau.se the teacher lik^ad the 
program as a remedial program but not as the major one. 

Most teachers found the McGraw-HUl program most effective with 
slow readers (70% and 69% for 2nd and 3rd grades, respectively), and many felt 
it was also effective With average readers (53% and 42% for 2nd and 3rd grades, 
respectively) , 
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The recommendations made nost frequently were: a teacher aide for 
each classroom; start ths program in Septenber; better orientation and training 
for teachers; provide sufficient naterials, vhen needed; and an extension of 
the program to more students (entire classes, kindergarten, grade A, etc.) 

2.230 Cate g orical Sounds Reading Materials 

As vith»the McGraw-Hill reading materials, the major accompli sh^icnt 
could only be a familiarization of the classrooin teachers vith the materials and 
techniques of the Categorical Sounds reading program, since it vas begun so late 
in the school year that no measurable impact on the children's skills could be 
expected.. 

Only three classrooms had started to use the ^-x^ogram in April, and 
in one classroom it was May 25 when th(5 program began. Forty-six percent of 
the teachers had the services of an aide, of which 91% were part-time. 

There were 62% of the teacher:- who felt adequately prepared to use 

the materials in their classroom as a result of the workshops attended; another 

33% felt the workshops helped but that they needed additional training, demon- 
strations with children, and consultative services as problems arose* 

Only 12% of the teachers used the Categorical Sour.ds materials 
exclusively. Many materials were mentioned as supplements for the program* 

A little over half (54%) of the teachers received all the materials 
they needed. In almost every case, some of each type of materials were re- 
ceived but not in sufficient ntimber for the classes. 

Most of the teachers felt the placement test was valid, although 
there was a difference of opinion in some cases. 

The teachers were enthusiastic about the program, 92% of them 
stating that they would like to use It as their major reading program next year. 
A few of the teachers felt that its scope was limited to some extent and would 
like supplementary materials or to use the Categorical Sounds as a supplemtary 
program. 

Seventy«nine percent of the teachers found that slow students 
responded most effectively to this program, and another 46% felt it was also 
quite effective with average readers* 



The most frequent recommendation,^ offered were to begin the program 
in September, to provide more teacher aide?, and to extend the program to the 
kindergarten level, to entire classes, and to all schools. 



2,2^0 Other 

Included at the end of this repo::t are ths f C loXJinc reports 
responses to other questionnaires vbich were distributed as part of the 
Title I evaluation: 

Survey of Title I Elementary Schools - for Progran Evaluation 
Survey of Title 1 Secondary Schools - for Progran Ev£:luation 
Title I School Council Menber Questionnaire 
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Chaptcir 3 



3.000 STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 



3.100 INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter the discussion will center around three major souines oj: 
inforrostion: (l) test scores, (2) student information from teacher evalu- 
ations, and (3) student and program information from the Pupil Personnel 
Services Teams* The first section concerning the standardi^ed test program 
will present information concerning; the Title I schools in comparison with 
all District of: Columbia schools as measured by the city^Jide testing con- 
ducted in Septtiimber 1971, the results of the Title I testing in June 1972, 
and the analysis of a matched sample of students in grades 2, 3, and 7 for 
whom both the September 1971 and the June 1972 scores were available. 

The second section will present an analysis of the Student Information 
Form filled out in June 1972 by classroom teachers in grades 1> 2, and 3, 
and the relationship to test scores for both identified and non- identified 
students. 

The third section will present information obtained from the Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services Team Forms as well as the relationship of this information 
to both the Student Information Form and the test scores. 

3.200 STANDARDIZED TEST RESULTS 

As a part of the D^C. Public Schools Academic Achievement Plan, standard- 
ized tests were administered to the students in grades 1 through 9 during 
September of the 1971-72 school year. These tests were: 

Grade 1 Metropolitan Reading Test 

Grade 2 California Achievement Test 

Grades 3-9 Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 

The results for each of these tests were reported by the D.C. Superintendent 
of Schools in three separate documents: "A Summary of Metropolitan Readiness 
Test Results for Grade 1,«* "A Summary of Reading and Mathematics Test Results^ 
California Achievement Tests, Grade 2,^* and ''A Summary of Reading and Mathe- 
matics Test Results, Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills,^ Grades 3 - 9," all 
dated December 1971. 



In these reports, the students in grades 2 through ^ axe ^j?3^nticJ to 
national norms as well a$ the large city norms of the Califo: w**^ T,^:^t Bureau. 
The report for grade 1 is in terms of national norms for this |Xjrt:i< uiar test 
battery. These n^ports also give the results of the testir^ l-^ school and 
compare the Septeiaber 1971 results with those of September iGT^s whes^ 
avai lable. 



These D.C. school reports compare schools and granites based upon i^edian 
sccrr Xhey also supply information concerning the quart ile jpoints both 
for the D.C. schools as a whole and the large city noi-ms of th9 California 
Test Bureau. 

These reports show that Title I schools fell below the city aver^Jges at 
every grade level. The overall comparisons are as follows: 

' • V * ' ■ ' ■ '• i 

SEPXEMBE^l i97 1; GITYWIDE TEST RESULTS ' 

Metropolitan Readiness Test (National Norms) 
DiC. Title I 

Grade 1 42nd 35th (percentile rank) 

California Test Bureau Tests 

_ Reading Total Mathematics Total" 



D.C.-' Title l^ ' D.C.-' Title I- 

Grade 2 <CAT) 1.7 1.5 1.6 1.5 

Crade 3 (CTBS) 2.5 2.2 2.6 2.3 

4 3.5 3.2 3.1 2.3 

5 4.3 4.1 4.2 4.0 

6 5.2 5.0 5.4 5.0 

7 5.1 4.7 5.0 4.7 



Based upc,t median grade equivalent score for all 
D.C. schools (large city norias) including Title I 
schoo Is . . ■ 

Based upon weighted average grade equivalent score 
for Title I schools. 



3,210 Testing - Spring 1972 



For various reasons not connected with the Title I program, the 
cityvide testing under tlna Academic Achievenient Plan was not carried out 
during the spring of 1972# In order to have a post^test for comparative 
pvr^o^^*siy it v!3s decided to use Title I funds to adtaini.<;t'^r the tests wh^r^h 
would otherwise not have l>een s^ven. These tests vere given in most of the 
Title I schools during June 1972. The overall result of this testing was 
as follows: 

Ti».ble 3 



RESUtXS OF TITIJE I TESTING, JOKE 1972 
(Based upon Grade Equivalent Scores of Large City Norms) 

Large City ^ercentilo Points . 

Grade N Mean S.D« Norm 10th 2r;th 50th 75 th QOth 



READING 



1 


3642 


1.79 


0.97 


1.50 


0.6 


0.9 


1.8 


2.4 


3.2 


2 


3695 


2.63 


1.04 


2,90 


1.4 


2.0 


2.5 


3.2 


4.0 


3 


3440 


3.17 


1.25 


3. SO 


1.5 


2.3 


3.2 


4.0 


4.6 


7 


1862 


5.94 


1.83 


7.90 


3.6 


4.5 


6.0 


7.1 


8.7 



MATHEMATICS 



1 


3816 


1.67 


0,80 


1.50 


0.6 


1.0 


1.6 


2.2 


2.7 


z 


3686 


2.46 


0.83 


2.50 


1.4 


1.9 


2.4 


3.0 


3.5 


3 


3209 


3.47 


0.92 


3.50 


2,4 


3.0 


3,5 


4.0 


4.6 


7 


1861 


6.04 


1.G9 


7.90 


3.9 


4.8 


6.1 


7.0 


8.3 



Comparison of these results vith those from the September 1971 testing 
5hcv^ the fol?oT7ing, in grade equivalent units: 

R e a d.i ng Mathematics 
Grade Sept. 71 June 72 Diff, (Ga in) S^ pt:> 71 June 7 2 D^ff, CO^^in ) 

2 1.5 2.5 +1.0 1.3 2.4 +0-9 

3 2.2 3.2 +1.0 2.3 3.5 +0.9 
7 4.7 6,0 +1,3 4.7 6.1 +1.4 



There was no method of computing gain in terms of grade equivalent 
scores for the first-grade students in Title I schools because of the fact 
that the tests and the units used for reporting were different, and the 
normative groups for the two tests were different. 
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The normal expectancy for change in test scores for tiie 50th per- 
centile of the large city population would have been 0,8 yoar (cr 8 months) 
as measured by ttiese tests. The table above also shows that while the 
Title I school oedian student is still below grade level, particularly at 
the seventh-grade level, the deficiencies are being reduced. 



3.220 Tost Score Analysis (Matched Sample) 

The foregoing discussion was about the overall results, 2nd was based 
upon the overall medians or ineans for grade levels* The analysis which follows 
relies upon matched scores of individual students. The Eeading Total or Math 
Total test score for each student In the September 1971 file was matched witti 
the test score far the sane student from the June 1972 testing* Tliis matching 
was done for the second, third, and seventh grades. Matched records were put 
on tape and several other variables derived from these data added. These were: 

1. Reading and Mathematics Gain Scores - The September grade 
equivalent score subtracted from the June score, plus 3.0 (to eliminate minus 
figures). 

2. Reading and Mathematics Quartlle Indicators - based upon the 
September grade equivalent s4ore as follows: 

tlrs Tr' -1^^ 





Reading, / 
Readiness— 


Tea 


ding Tota 








Gr. 1 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 7. 


Grade 2 


1st quartlle 
2nd quartile 
3rd quartlle 
4th quartlle 


00-25 
26-51 
52-76 
77 .up 


0.6-0.9 
1.0-1.7 
1.8-2.2 
2.3 up 


1.0-^1.7 
1.8-2.5 
2.6-3.1 

3.2 up 


2.0-3.9 
4.0-5.1 

5.2-6.6 
6.7 up 


0.6-1.1 
1.2-1.6 
1.7-2.1 
2.2 up 


y 


Percenti le 


units 









Gr ade 3 Grade 7 

1.0-1.9 2,0-^.- 

2.0-2.6 4.1-5.0 

2.7-3.0 5.1-6.1 

3.1 up 6.2 up 



2/ 

— Grade equivalent units 

In the abo%\ ?:able the limits for the first and second quartiles 
correspond to the cut-off points used in the selfsction of identified Title I 
students, except that any student was considered as identified if EITHER his 
reading OR his mathematics grade equivalent score placed hin in the first or 
second quartiles. Also, if either score was missing it was considered as a 
zero score, which categorized him as identified. The table below shows the 
percentage of identified students in the upper two quartiles on the reading 
and arithmetic scores, by grade: 
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Reading Mathematics 

Grade 3rd Quart! le 4th Ou/irtile 3rd Quarti le 4th Qu^trtile 

2 14% 4% 16% 5% 

3 17% 10% 18% 6% 
7 15% 5% 14% 4% 



3. In addition to these derived variables, an indicator was used 
to show ^^r2tber the stuUeat was attending a new or an old Title I school. 



3,230 Pretest-Fosttost Cocrp/^rironG 

It was shown above that Title I students in the second ^nd third 
grades gained 1.0 year in reading* and 0.9 year :n mathenatics,--* and in the 
seventh grade gained 1.3 year in roadir*g* and 1.4 year in saatheiaetlcs,** as 
measured by the median scores in ench (^rado* Obviously each studont did net 
gr.'. ^irze err/ ^ts. 7.l.n scores show only what ht^pp^ned the nldcnr^ r.tu-^.nt. 
In order to determine what happened to individual students, Che scores for the 
two adraini strati ens of tests were matched as explained previously and the dif- 
f ercn<;e (or g^in) obtained. Te^Jt scores for tho tvo adnini strati oan of tl;a 
CTB tests were obtained for the following number of students: 



Gra^i; Matched , Pecords To tral SnrollrnQnt r<::rccT^t:ag^ 

2 2094 4347 40% 

3 1338 4334 37% 
7 1200 3863 31% 



Matching of these records was quite a difficult job. Because of the 
fact that many schools did not use the citywide testing number for the identi- 
fication of the test recorc: for individual students on either the September cr 
the June test, matching in great part had to be performed using the student's 
name.! sex^ date of birth, or bthrr information available. Tliere was ^n in- 
ordinate number of errors made in marking numerical and alphabetical parts cf 
the optically scanned section of the test record form, which increased tre- 
mendously the burden of matching these records by hand^» vJhoJe grades of 
schools and even whole schools did not test, probably because of the lateness 
of the testing date (June 5). As a consequence, the information is not 
sufficiently complette to allow analysis of results by schools, or clusters. 
However, the analysis by the quartlle in vhlch the student scored during the 
September testing was carried out. Tliis in effect groups together those 
students who started together as far as the pretest is concerned. Tho grade 
equivalent scores used to establish these quartiles were given previously. 



By gain In reading is meant gain in the Reading Total test score as 
measured in grade equivalent units by the appropriate California Test Bureau 
test. 

I By gain in mathematics is meant gain in the Mathdsiatics Total test score 

' as measured in grade equivalent units by xh^ appropriate California Test 

Bureau test. 
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Ihe distribution of the students in the matched scmple^ by quartile 
BTid by identified status^ V£:s as follows: 









Ider.tif led 






Kcr- 




■d 






1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 




3rd 


4th 




Grade 


Test 


Q'tilG 


Q'tile 


O'tile 


O'tile 


Total 


Q'tile 


O'nile 


Total 


2 


Reading 


826 


833 


290 


81 


2028 


399 


337 


736 




Math 




776 


334 


96 


2040 


369 


363 


732 


3 


Kecding 


729 


681 


322 


118 


1850 


198 


245 


443 




Math 


548 


570 


269 


89 


1476 


201 


242 


443 


7 


Seeding 


310 


325 


135 


38 


809 


194 


192 


386 




Math 


316 


335 


120 


35 


806 


183 


203 


386 



This tabulation chows that a considorsble nurriber of students who were 
classified as " identified" were actually in the top half of th^ D.C* school 
test score distribution for their grade level, some of them in the top quarter. 



For each of these quartile groups, the pretest, posctest, and average 
gain scores wore obteined. Tlie results are shown below: 









R « a 


d i n ?r 




M a 


then 


a t i c 








1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


1st 


kiid 


ird 




Grade 




Q'tile 


Q»tUe 


Q'tile 




9* ti le 


Q'tile 


O'tile 


O'tii 


2 


Post 


1.9 


2.6 


3a 


4-1 


1.9 


2.4 


2.S 


3.3 




Pre 


0.7 


1.4 


2.0 


2.8 




1.4 




2.6 




Gain 


♦ 1.2 


+1.2 


+1.1 


+1.3 


+1.1 


+1.0 


+0.9 


♦0.7 


3 


Post 


2.6 


2.8 


3.2 


4.7 


3.1 


3.2 


3.7 


4.4 




Pre 


1,2 


2.2 


2,8 






2.3 


2.8 


3,4 




Gain 


+ 1.4 


+0.6 


+0.4 


+1.15 


+1.7 


+0.9 


+0.9 


+1.0 


7 


Post 


4.5 


5.5 


6.6 


8.5 


4.7 


5.7 


6.8 


S.l 




Pre 


3.2 






7.8 


3.3 


4,6 


5.6 


7.0 




Gain 


♦ 1.3 


+1.1 


+0.7 


+0// 


+1.4 


+1.T 


+1.2 


+1.1 



This tabulation shows that gains In general, particularly at the third- 1 
and seventh«grad« levels, were greater in th© first quartile than in the titree 
higher quart! les. Tais Is contrary to the ujrual finding that Title I students ) 
gain only about two-thirds as much as "normal" students and therefore fall back j 
approximately a third of a year per year. 

These figures are shown graphically in Figure 2. There are four arrous { 
fihovn for each grade for both reading and matheaatics. These four arrows repre- 
sent the four quartiles for each class, the lowest one being the first quartile 
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and highest being the fourth quartile. If the arrow is horizontal^ then 
the students In that quart ile gained 0.8 year (or 8 iiiontlis)^ and are as far 
behind their grade placeoent in Jime as they had been in September. If the 
arrow slopes up» then that group has iflq>roved aore than expected from the 
norms; that is^ they gained more tiian 0.8 year (or 8 months) between ttvs pre* 
test and the poattest. If the arrow slopes down, then that group has not 
performed as well as e3q>ected. 

It will be seen that in the second grade all the arrows slopci upward 
except for the 4tfa quartile in mathematics. In the third grade all the math 
quartiles Improved, but in reading only the Ist and tiie l^tb did; the 2nd 
quartile actually lost 0.2 year (or 2 montiis) between the two testing periods, 
while ttie 3rd quartile lost 0*6 year (or 4 months). In the seventh grade all 
the quartile groups improved greater tJian expected in mathematics, but in 
reading only the 3rd and 4th quartile groups did. 

The above discussion may give tiie impression that students in the 
various quartiles performed as a group, which of course Ic far from the ceso. 
While tiiose \^o scored in the lower ranges of the test had more room for 
improvement, large gains were made by some students in almost every quartile. 
The percentage of students at each grade level who gained or lost is as 
follows: 







Readine 






KaUietnatics 


Gain or Loss* 


Grade 


2 Grade 3 


Grade 7 


Grade 


2 Grade 


3 Grade 7 


2 years more than expecttid 


3X 


5X 


8% 


1% 


4% 


9% 


Vs years more than eiq>ected 


lOX 


12% 


9% 


SX 


12% 


197. 


1 year oore than expected 


267. 


25% 


29% 


17% 


28;^ 


36% 


h year nore than expected 


55% 


64% 


46% 


44% 


52% 


56% 


Same as expected 


25% 


22% 


19% 


31% 


24% 


20% 


k year less than expected 


20% 


34% 


35% 


25% 


24% 


24% 


1 year less than expected 


6% 


21% 


19% 


7% 


9% 


11% 


Ih years less than expected 


1% 


11% 


8% 


1% 


4% 


4% 


2 years less than expected 


0 


4% 


5% 


0 


2% 


1% 



^ Each grouping contains students within 2 months above or below the center 
of the interval. For **same as expected**, this group contains those who 
gained 6, 7, 8, 9, «nd 10 months. 

This shows, for example* that in the third grade in reading^ 12% of j 
the students gained V% years or more above the expected 8 months, while 21% ' 
gained 1 year less than expected. 

I 
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3.:>A0 Cogpartson of Identified and Mon^Identif led Students 



On the basis of test scores all students In the 1st and 2nd quartiles 
were Identified* so a ccnnparlson of Identified and non- Identified students 
was aade of those In the 3rd and lith quartiles. This analysis was carried 
out In only the second and ttiird grades because of the greater concentration 
of Title I services at these grade levels. The mean gain for each of the 
groups in the second and third grades in both reading and xnatheoatlcs Is 
given below: 



Reading Gain (years) Mathematics Gain (years) 







Identrified 


Don- 


Id. 




Identified 


Non- 


Id. 




Grade 


puarti le 


Heart H 


Mean 


N 


Dlff. 


Mean 


JL 


Mean 


JL 


Dlff. 


2 


3rd 


l.OI 290 
0.96 81 


1.15 
1.24 


399 
337 


0.14 
0.28 


0.79 
0.64 


334 
96 


1.09 
0.80 


396 
363 


0.30 
0.16 


3 


3rd 


0.28 322 
1.01 118 


0.69 
1.15 


98 

265 


0.41 
0.14 


0.70 
0.63 


269 
89 


0.94 
1.05 


201 
242 


0.24 
0.42 



It will be neon tliat the non-identified students scored higher than 
the identified students in every single comparison. VThen those differences 
were tested for statistical slgnif icance^ it was found that these results 
could not have occumad by <^ance more often than once in 100 times in 6 of 
the 8 comparisons^ once in 20 tioes In one comparison (math, second grade, 
4th qvartlle), and in the other case the difference was not statistically 
dlffeient from chance » 

The distributions of gain of identified and non* identified students 
by qu£rtiles are shown graphically in Figures 3 and 4 for reading, and in 
Figures 3 and 6 for mathematics. Each figure contains six small graphs. 
The fciur on the left iside of the page represent the four quartiles of 
identified students and the two on the right the non* identified students. 
The size of each drawing is roughly proportional to the number of students 
in each quartlle group. The height of the bars in each drawing represents 
the percentage of each group with the amount of gain or loss more than the 
expected 0.8 year (or 8 months) between pretest and posttest. The shaded 
bar in each drawing represents that part of the group which showed the 
expected amount of gain (8 months plus or minus 2). For example, in Figure 4 
the lower drawing at the left represents the part of the third grade matched 
sample which was In the 1st quartlle on the reading test in September. The 
shaded bar shows that 22% of this group (N » 548) scored within 2 months of 
the normal expected gain, while 25% gained a half year more than expected, 
20% gained 1 year more, and 10% 1^ years more. It also shows that 2% of this 
quartlle group scored 2 years LESS than expected; that is, they actually 
scored 1.2 years lower in grade equivalent score in the June test than they 
had in September* 
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Figure 4. Reading gain - 3rd grade - distribution in percentage of 
identified and non-identified students, by quarti les. 
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Figure 5, Arithmetic gain - 2nd grade - distribution in percentage of 
identified and non-identified student^i>. by ,uartiles. 
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Figure 6. Arithmetic gain - 3rd grade - distribution in percentage of 
identified and non-identified students, by quarti les. 
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3.250 Analysis of Summer School Attendance 



The Master Analysis File also contained information as to which 
students had or had not attended summer school in 1971 « This information was 
available for a total of 1236 i^Sefitifled students, of whom 257 had attended 
summer school and 979 had not. (It should be noted that attendance at summer 
school had no bearing on whether or not these students had been identified.) 
This information was also available for 317 non-identified students, 61 of 
whom had attanded summer school and 256 had not. This is a total of 1563 
students, all from the old Title I schools. These students^ records of gain 
in reading and math were distributed by grade, quartile, and whether or not 
they had attended the 1971 summer school. The results are shom in Tables 4 
and 5 for reading and math, respectively. The gains are expressed in years 
of grade equivalent units, and the differences between the gains of students 
who had attended summer school and of those who had not are shown. In addition, 
the t-valu<^ has been computed based upon the size and distributions of the two 
groups being compared, to determine whether or not this difference might have 
been obtained by chance. 

In reading, students who attended summer school did not gain as much 
as those who did not attend, with three exceptions: in the third grade, both 
the identified and non- identified students in the 3rd quartile who went to 
summer school gained more, and the non-identified students in the 4th quartile 
gained more. No comparison was possible with the 4th'-quartile students in the 
second grade, and the comparison is of doubtful validity for the 4th quartile 
in the third grade. The seven comparisons remaining all favor the students 
who did not attend summer school* One was significant at the 2% level, three 
at the 3% level, and the other three were not significant. 

In mathematics, the students who did not attend summer school did 
better than those who did in every group except the 3rd-quartile non-identified 
students, where those who attended summer school did significantly better. Of 
the eleven remaining comparisons, only two were significant at the 5% level; 
the others were non-significant. 

The reason students who attended summer school did not gain as much as 
those in the same quartile who did is difficult to determine. It was found 
that those students who had been retained in grade tended to do better on the 
pretest than those who had been promoted* A large number of these students went 
to summer school. Another factor is that from the present data it was not 
possible to determine just what these students would have achieved had they 
not gone to summer school. It is also possible that grouping them by quartiles 
is too broad a base to determine differences, although any further subdivision 
would have made the groups too small for valid comparisons. 

It would seem important to find out why the students who attended 
summer school did not achieve as much as Irhose who did not attend. This is 
an area of investigation which needs more in-depth study. 
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3.300 STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 



The Student Information Form was filled out by elementary school teachers 
of grades I» 2, and 3 of designated Title I schools, for both identified and 
non-* identified students in these classes* Parochial school teachers filled 
out forms for only identified students. The results reported here are for 
the elementary public schools; the analysis of the parochial school student 
information is reported separately* It was not feasible Co analyze the 
Junior high school student information, as their forms iwera retained at the 
individual schools* 

The purpose of the Student Information Form was to obtain an inventory of 
the educational status of each student in the primary grades, particularly as 
related to reading, arithmetic, classroom performance, family support iveness, 
and problems which interfered with educational progress (such as behavioral 
problemSf communication problems, grade retention, and absenteeism) • In 
addition^ because the form was filled out by the classroom teachers in April, 
after more than seven months' experience with the students in the classroom, 
it was thought desirable to ask whether or not the teacher considered each 
child to be in need of educational assistance, and if so at what priority. 

A copy of the questionnaire form and the distributions of the Item 
responses for each of the nine questions tabulated by grade, sex, and 
identification status are given in the Appendix* 

The school enrollment for the first, second, and third grades as of 
March 1972 was 13,476* For these students, 11,639 forms were received, a 
response rate of 86»4%« 

The total responses to each question may not add up to 11,639 for several 
reasons, the primary one being the fact that teachers did not always answer 
all questions. The two questions most frequently omitted were Q*3 • voluntary 
participation in the classroom, and Q.8 - number of days absent, which were 
omitted on approximately &«3% of the forms. 



Reading Instructional Level 

Q.l - What is the level of the instructional materials this student 
is using in reading? 

The distribution of responses to this question are shown in the 
Appendix* The tabulation following shows a summary of the distribution of 
the responses within the first three grades: 



Reading 
Instructional 
Level 

Readiness 

Pre-Primer 

Primer 

^? 

22 

3l 

32 

4 

5 

Total 



First 


Grade 


Second Grade 


Third 


Grade 


N_ 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


610 


15.2 


113 


3.0 


99 


2.7 


1A88 


37.2 


366 


9.8 


126 


3.4 


1076 


26.9 


660 


17.6 


270 


7.2 


531 


13.3 


309 


13.6 


383 


10.4 


241 


6.0 


592 


15.8 


280 


7.5 


47 


1.2 


860 


22.9 


681 


18.4 


7 


0.2 


535 


14.3 


651 


17.5 






87 


2.3 


598 


16.2 


1 


0.0 


23 


0.6 


530 


14.2 






m 




88 


2.4 




m 


5 


0.2 


3 


0.1 


4001 


100.0 


3751 


100.0 


3709 


100.0 



In this tabulation the figures above the dotted lines show the 
number and percentage of children who were below grade level. Thus, those 
students who were using reading materials designed for the second half of 
the grade were rciading at or above grade level. This tabulation shows that 
only 20.7% of the first grade, 60,3% of the second grade, and 32.9% of the 
third grade were using reading instructional materials at their grade level 
or above* 



The information In the table above combines Identified and non-idonti- 
flod students In each grade. In order to make this comparison, the percentage 
columns were further divided Into these two categories, as follows: 



Reading 
Instructional 
Level 

Readiness 

Pre -Primer 

Primer 

ll 

l2 

21 

22 

31 

32 

4 

Total % 
N « 



First Grade 


Second 


Grade 


Third 


Grade 




Non- 




Non- 




Non- 


Ident. 


Ident. 


Ident. 


Ident. 


Ident. 


Ident, 


11.0% 


4.2% 


2.2% 


0.8% 


2.1% 


0.6% 


26.3 


10.9 


8.1 


1.7 


2.7 


0,7 


14.1 


12.8 


14.7 


3.0 


6.2 


1,1 


4.9 


8.4 


10.4 


3.2 


8.7 


1,6 


2.1 


4.0 


10,6 


5.2 


6.8 


0,7 


0.2 


0.9 


13.2 


9.7 


16.1 


2,4 


w 


0.2 


5.6 


8.7 


14.7 


2.8 


M> 




0.5 


1.8 


10.8 


5.3 


W 


m 


0.2 


0.4 


7.3 


7,0 










1.0 


1,4 


58.6% 


41.4% 


65.5% 


34.5% 


76,4% 


23,6% 


2343 


1656 


2451 


1296 


2832 


877 
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While there is little doubt that raost identified students required 
asisistance in reading, it would appear that tvo-thirds of the non-identified 
students in the SQCOnd and third grades also were below grade level in their 
reading instructional materials used, and seven-eighths of the first-grade 
studehti; were, also. This is shown graphically in Figure 7, where the light 
columns show identified students and the dark colunuis the non-identified 
students. This readily shows that the non^identif ied students were, on the 
whole, reading at a higher level than the identified students. In addition, 
it show^; that there was a considerable spread in reading instructional material 
level at every gradQ». The noteworthy aspect of this figure is that there were 
so many second- and third-grade students, both identified and non-identified, 
who Were reading at the primer level or below (second grade - 38% of the 
identlfSied students and 16% of the nDn«*identif ied, or 30% of all second-grade 
students; third grade - 14% of the identified and 10% of the non- identified, 
or 13% of all third«^grade students). There were 18% of the third-grade 
students who were still using first-grade-level reading materials. 



Matheinatlcs, Instructional Level 

Q.2 - What is the level of the instructional materials he is using 
in arithmetic (math)? 

The distribution of responses as to the arithmetic instructional level 
was as follows: 

Mathematics 



Instructional 


First 


Grade 


Second 


Grade 


Third 


Grade 


Level 


N_ 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Readiness 


,1026 


25.1 


200 


5.3 


110 


3.0 


1 


3023 


73.9 


1078 


28.6 


405 


10.9 


2 


39 


1.0 


2A69 


65.4 


1114 


30.1 


3 


1 


0.0 


28 


0.7 


2066 


55.7 


4) 


la 








12 


0.3 


Total 


4089 


100.0 


3775 


100.0 


3707 


100,0 



From this tabulation it will be seen that 74,9% of the first-grade 
students, 66,1% of the second-grade students, and 36.0% of the third-grade 
students were at or above their grade level in arithmetic. This is con- 
siderably different from the situation in reading. 

Vxe information in the table above coitibinos identified and non^ 
Identified students at each grade level* The following table divides the 
percentage columns into thes^e two categories, within each ^rade: 
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Mathematics 


First 


Grade 


Second 


Grade 


Third 


Grade 


Instructional 




Non- 




Non- 




Non- 


Level 


Ident. 


Ident. 


Ident. 


Identt 


Ident, 


Ident<. 


Readiness 


18. 6X 


6.5% 


3.9% 


1.3% 


0.2% 


0.6% 


1 


in. 6 


33.9 


23.1 


5.5 


9.5 


1.4 


2 


0.3 


0.6 


38.3 


27.1 


25.7 


4.5 


3 






0.3 


0.5 


3b. 7 


17.1 


4 


m 


m 






n.2 


0«1 


Total % 


58.9% 


41.1% 


65.6% 


34.47. 


76.3% 


23.7% 


IT » 


2408 


1681 


2U1U 


1297 


2827 


880 



Th(? dotted line in these tabulations indicates that the students above 
each line were using instructional materials below their grade level; those 
below the dotted line were at or above grade level in their instructional 
Qiat^rials. 

Again it will be seen that there was a sizable group of identified 
students who were at grade leVel or above • raore than two-thirds of the first 
gt'adG and more than half of the third grade. On the other hand, there was 
also a sizable number of non^identif led students below grade level in mathe- 
matics Instructional materials. 

The comparison of the two groups is shown graphically in Figure 3« 
Again, as with the reading instructional materials, there were second* and 
third»grade students still at the readiness level (3.3% and 3.0%, respectively). 
In the second grade this amounted to 200 children at the readiness levels of 
which over three-fourths were in the identified category. At the third-grade 
level there were 110 students at tha readiness level, and again over threes- 
fourths of them were identified students. In the third grade there were AOS 
children In our sample who were still at the first-grade level in arithmetic 
Instructional materials^ over seven-eighths of whom were identified students* 



Participation in Clajssroom Activities 

Q«3 «- Does he voluntarily participate in classroom activities? 

Previous analyses of student attitudes have revealed that the opinion 
of the teachers as to the amount of student voluntary participation in class- 
room activities was directly related to achievement, dropout, and performance* 
This question sought to obtain a measure of this opinion* 
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Teaohors responded to this question by putting students In one of the 
following five scale cdtegories, as follows: 



Participates 


Scale 


Total 


First 


Second 


Third 


In class 


Value 


Sample 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


Most of the time 


3 


24.4% 


27.5% 


25.3% 


19.7% 




4 


24.0 


22.9 


23.5 


25.5 




3 


26.2 


23.4 


27.0 


27.9 




2 


17.0 


16.5 


15.5 


18.5 


Not at all 


1 


8.4 


9.7 


7.7 


8.4 






100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N - 




12,220 


4,089 


3,764 


3,705 


Mean scale value 




3.38 


3.42 


3.42 


3.30 


Standard devlatl 


on 


1.26 


1.31 


1.24 


1.21 



It will be seen that there was very little difference between grades 
in any of the five scale categories; statistically there is no difference in 
the three distributions. However, when the data were divided Into identified 
and non- identified groups, then we found the following differences: 



Parbic ipates 
Most of the time 



Not at all 



Scale Value 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



N » 

Mean scale value 
Standard deviation 



Identified 

18.4% 
23.0 
29.0 
20.0 
9.6 



100.0% 

7,703 

3.21 
1.23 



Non~IdentLfled 

36.0% 
25.7 
20.1 
11.6 
6.6 



100.0% 

3,857 

3.73 
1.24 



These percentages are shown in Figure 9. It can be seen that in the 
most favorable category there was a considerably larger percentage of non- 
identified than identified students. However, there were still quite a few 
students, both identified and non-identified, who did not participate in class 
activities (10% and 6%, respectively). The breakdown between grades for 
identified and non- identified students will be found in the Appendix. 

There was also a large difference between boys and girls, although not 
quite so much as between identified and non- identified students. This will be 
discussed later in this report. 
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Figure 9. 



Percentage of identified and non-identified students In 
grades 1, 2, and 3, by SIF Q.3 - voluntarily participates 
in classroom activities. 
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Figure 10, 



Percentagie of identified and non-identified sloidents in 
grades 1, 2, and 3, by SIF Q.4 - family supportiveness. 
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Famtly Support tven<iM;s 

Q.A ^ Is his family supportive of his school activities? 



Previous evaluations have shown this question to be related to the 
dropout problem and to grade retention* Teachers responded to this question 
in accordance with indications they could see in the classroom of the support* 
iveness of the student's family* 



Responses to this question were as follows: 



Fami ly 

Supportlveness 
Most of the time 



Not at all 



Scale 


Total Sample 


First 


Second 


Third 


Value 


N 




Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


5 


2939 


26.3 


28% 


26% 


24% 


i* 


2392 


21.4 


20 


21 


24 


3 


2741 


24.6 


24 


24 


25 


2 


1824 


16.4 


16 


17 


17 


1 


1259 


U.3 


12 


12 


10 




11,155 


100.0 


100% 


100% 


1007. 



I VJhen the responses were distributed by whether or not the students 

were identif ied« the following percentages were found: 

Family Support # 

i 

' Most of the time 

I 

i 

Not at all 



This is sho^m graphically in Figure 10* Again it will be seen that 
non- identified students tended to be more favorably evaluated as to the 
\ supportlveness of their families than the identified students^ but even then 

■ there was a large number of both identified and non- identified students in 

the "Not at all" category (12% and 9%, respectively) • 

j The difference between identified and non-identified students was 

larger than between boys and girls» which will be discussed later* 

\ 

i 

I 

\ 
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Scale Value Identified Non- Identified 

5 22% 34% 

4 22 22 

3 26 21 

2 30 14 

1 12 9 



Behavioral Problems 

Q«5 - Does he have serfous behavioral problems which interfere with 
his educational progress? 

Overall, the responses to this question were as follows: 



Behavior Identified Non-Identified Total 

Problems (N°7691) (N»3832) (N"ll,523) 

Yes 11.37o 7.17. 9.9% 

Some 22*5 18*0 21*0 

No 66.2 7U.9 69.1 



100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 



This is also shown graphically in Figure 11. 

Overall, teachers found behavioral problems in approxiriately 10% of 
the students. The difference between identified and non-identified students 
was not great (11% and 7%, respectively). Three-f ourths ot the students who 
had behavioral problems were likely to be in the identified category. The 
normal expectation would be two*thirds« 

It was also found that there was very little difference in the inci- 
dence of behavioral problems with grade. 

Coimnunlcat ! ons Problems 

Q.6 * Does he have serious problems with being able to communicate, 
which interfere with his educational progress? 

Communication problems exhibited by students to such an extent that 
they interfered with educational progress always have been of rather small 
incidence. This is the area In which the speech correctionists work. 

Teachers responses to this question were as follows: 



Communioai- Identified Non-Identified Total 
tion Probs . (N"7667) (N»3830) (N-ll.497) 



Yes 9.9% 5.6% 8.4% 

Some 20.9 14«8 18.8 

No 69.2 79.6 72.8 



% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 



This is shown graphically in Figure 12« 
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There appeared to be more cooDunication problems In the first grade 
than In grades 2 or 3. Teachers reported that 10% of the first-grade children 
had this problem, and 7% and 8%, respective 1.^^^ of the second* and third-grade 
children. The **soin€i»« category Included about 19% at each grade level. 

There was a tendency for boys to have this problem snore than girls (11% 
and 6%, respective ly)» This is discussed further In a later part of this report. 

Repeating Same Grade 

Q. 7 - Is he In the same grade this year as last year? 

Previous research has shown that this question Is directly related to 
classroom performance and potential dropout. In the present sample the per- 
centage responses to this question by grade were as follows: 

Same grade as last year ? No Yes 





N 


% 




7. 


1st grade 


3297 


81.7 


737 


18.3 


2nd grade 


3188 


87.0 


476 


13.0 


3rd grade 


3170 


87.6 


450 


12,4 


Total 


9658 


85.3 


1663 


14.7 



It was found that generally boys repeat more frequently than girls at 
most grade levels. This Is discussed in a later part of this report. 

This question concerning repeating the grade has been asked in much the 
same form in previous annual evaluations* The figures above are consisten^^ with 
the previous findings,^ as shown below! 



Repeating same frade 


Gr.l 


Gr.2 


Gr.3 


Total 


1971-72 


18.3% 


13.07. 


12.4% 


14.7% 


1970-71 


17.9 


15,3 


17.2 


16.8 


1969-70 


17.1 


12.3 


9.9 


13.0 


1968-69 


17.0 


10.5 


11.0 


13.0 



It should be emphasized that these data are for all students In Title I 
schools whether Identified or not> during the years Indicated. Students who 
have been retained In grade have generally been Included among those receiving 
Title I services. From the above table it would appear that there has been a 
slight Increase In the percentage of students retained in the first grade. Ihe 
percentages In the second and third grades have varied a great deal. 
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Daya Abggnt 



Q.8 -> How many days has he been absent for any reason from 
September 1971 through 17 March 1972? 

Teachers reported that students were absent as of 17 March 1972 as 
shown below: 



Absent 


Bo^s 


Girls 


Combined 


0-9 days 


65 • 8% 


62.3% 


64,1% 


10-19 days 


21.2 


23.0 


22.0 


20-29 days 


7.2 


8.5 


7.8 


30-39 days 


3.2 


3.« 


3.4 


40^89 days 


2.3 


2.4 


2.4 


90+ days 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Mean 
Median 

20 days or more 

N - 



10.1 days 
7 • 1 days 

13.0% 

5847 



10.6 days 
7.S days 

14.7% 

5339 



1.0 « 4 days 
7.3 days 

13.9% 

11,185 



This shows that in the first, second, and third grades, two-thirds of 
the students were absent less than 10 days, with the average slightly less 
for boys than for girls. The median number of days (half higher and half 
lower) was 7,1 days for boys and 7.5 days for girls, and an overall median 
of 7.3 days, with 13% of the boys absent 20 days or more and almost 15% of 
the girls. 

When these students were divided by their identified student status 
the results were as follo^^s: 



Absent Identified Non-Id. T otal 

0-9 days 62.7% 55.9% 64 . 1% 

10-19 days 22.8 20.5 22.0 

20-29 days 7.9 7.6 7.8 

30-39 days 3.7 2.8 3.4 

40-89 days 2.6 2.0 2.4 

90+ days 0.3 0,2 0>3 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

Moan 10 J days 9.8 days 10.4 days 

Median 7.5 days 7.0 d6ys 7.3 days 

20 days or more 14.5% 12.6% 13.9% 

N » 7512 3672 11,185 
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These statistics are shotm graphically In Figure 13. It is apparent 
that there is no great difference between identified and non-identified 
students as related to this variable. 

There is more difference between grades Chan there is between identi- 
fied and non-identified students: 



Absent 


Grade 1 


Gr^de 2 


Grade 3 


0-9 days 


5?. 5% 


67.5 


67.8% 


10-19 days 


24,9 


20.0 


21.0 


20-29 days 


9.1 


7.6 


6.7 


30-39 days 


4.8 


3.1 


2.2 


40-89 days 


3.3 


1.7 


2.0 


90+ days 


0.4 


0.1 


0.3 




100.0% 




100.0% 


Mean 


11.8 days 


9.7 days 


9.5 ( 


Median 


8.2 days 


6.9 days 


6.9 , 


20 days or more 


17.6% 


12.5% 


11.3% 



Apparently first-grade students were absent more often than second 
ard third. Half of them were absent 9 days or wore, and more than 17%, or 
ox.' in six, were absent 20 days or more during the period reported. 

Another way to look at the absenteeism is to consider those students 
who were absent 20 days or more. There were 1549 of these, which was 13,8% 
of the 11,185 total for first, second^ ar^d third graders, this 15^9, 
1090-. or ?0;4%5 were idi^ntlfied students. This exeeeds normal expectation, 
which is based upon two-thirds of the students being identified. In the 
first grade 65.9% wer^o l<Ientified, in the second grade 69.2%, and in the 
third grade 79.2%. This was better than expected in the first grade and 
worse in the second and third. It would appear, however, that the desig- 
nation of identified students was not highly related to excessive absenteeism. 



Priority of Title I Treatment 

Q.9 Considering the needs of the students in your school, assistance 
to this student should be given the following priority: Highest 
priority; Middle priority; Lowest priority; Doesn't need special 
help. 

Teachers were asked to indicate on a three-point scal«$ their considered 
opinion as to the priority of need of «ach student for special attention, or 
to indicate that the student "Doesn^tneed special help." Responses were as 
follows: 
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Figure 13. Percentage of identified and non-identified students in 
grades 1, 2, and 3, by SIF Q,8 - days absent. 
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Figure lA. Percentage of identified and non-identified students in 
grades 1, 2, and 3, by SIF Q^9 - priority category for 
Title 1 ass i stance. 
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Highest priority 
Middle priority 
Lowest priority 
Doesn^t need help 



H 




4534 


39,6 


3358 


29.3 


1923 


16,8 


163<t 




11, W9 


100.0 



It will be noted th^t the combination of the "Lowest priority" and 
•'Doesn't need special help*' accounts for about one-^ttiird of the students, 
which is approximately tJie same as the percentage of non^ identified students 
In the sample* However, when the students were distributed by their identi- 
fication status according to the responses to this question, the following 
distributions were obtalnedf and are shown graphically in Figure 16: 

Identified ?jon*-Identlf led 



Highest priority 45,67p 27.7% 

Middle priority 30,6 26.8 

Lowest priority 14,7 20%8 

Doesn't need help 9.1 24,6 

100.0% 100.0% 



In terms of numbers, the following shows the relationship between 
Identification status end the "Low" and "None" categories: 

Priority Identified Non^Identif led Total 

High and Middle 5812 2080 7892 

Low and None 1820 1737 3SS7 

7632 3817 11,449 

In other words, there were 1820 students (16%) who although iden^i- 
fied^ were judged by their classroom teacher to need very low or no pri^>rity 
for Title I assistance. On the other hand, there were 2080 students (18%) 
who were not identified but were jud£[ed to need high priority for treatment. 



Year of Birth 

The Student Information Form also provided the date of birth for each 
student. According to the current policy on the entrance of students Into 
public schools, each student should enter the first gr£:de in the year in 
which he has his sixth birthday, Thls^mgaris^tha t the normal year of b?rth 
for children &n the first grade is 196S, second grade 1964, and third grade 
1953, 
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A distribution was xnade of the year of birth by grade and sex; the 
percentages within each grade of boys and girls for each year are shovn below: 







Boys 






Girls 




Gr. 1 


Gr., 2 


Gr. 3 


Gr. 1 


Gr. J. 


Gi. 3 


1966 


1% 






1% 






1965 


76 


17. 




78 


1% 




1966 


23 


62 


2 


19 


71 


27. 


1963 


2 


32 


54 


2 


25 


68 


1962 




5 


35 




3 


24 


1961 






8 






6 


1960 






1 








N « 


1583 


1717 


1666 


1615 


1584 


1567 



These data vere then arranged to show the percentage of students at 
each grade level who were above, below, or at the proper grade level: 



Girls 



Gr, I Gr* 2 Gr, 3 Gr, 1 Gr, 2 Gr>, 3 

Above grade for age 



1 grade behind 

2 grades behind 

3 grades behind 



l7o 


17. 


2% 


17. 


17. 


27. 


74 


62 


54 


78 


71 


68 


23 


32 


35 


19 


25 


24 


2 


5 


8 


2 


3 


6 






1 









These percentages show that over a fourth of the boys and a fifth of 
the girls in the first grade w^re already one year older than normal for that 
grade* It is possible that many of these older children were repeating the 
first grade, since other figures show that 20% of the boys and 16% of the 

gl-'i v:^re repcatirg the first grad^. 

When these age/grade placements were compared with those of previous 
years it was found that the percentages in the first and second grades are 
quite similar to those of two years ago but that the percentage of older 
children In the third grade has dropped. 

In order to determine whether or not these percentages are changing, 
the corresponding information concerning age/grade placement was abstracted 
from the previous two Title I evaluation reports. It should be pointed out 
in this comparison, however, that the base groups from which the previous 
years' data are obtained are different, because of the increase by 200% in 
the number of sdiools in the Title I program during 1971-72 school year. 

It would be interesting to compare these statistics with corresponding infor- 
mation for all D.C. public schools, but this is not possible at the present 
time » 
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Table 6 

COMPARISON OF AGE/GRADE PLACEMENT FOR TITLE I STUDENTS 
BY GRADE AND SEX FOR LAST THREE SCHOOL YEARS 

Boys 







Grade 


1 
1 




Grade 


9 






-5 




"in 
/u 




11. 


/ u 


7 1 




70 


7 1 


72 


Above age for grade 


1% 


1% 


\% 


2% 


27. 


1% 


27. 


1% 


27. 


Normal grade for age 


77 


78 


74 


62 


61 


62 


42 


49 


54 


1 year older 


19 


18 


23 


28 


29 


32 


40 


36 


35 


2 years older 


2 


3 


2 


7 


6 


5 


15 


13 


8 


3 >^wirG older 


1 






» 


2 




1 


I 


1 






G 


i r 1 


s 












Above age for grade 


1% 


1% 


1% 


3% 


37. 


1% 


2% 


2% 


27. 


Normal grade for age 


81 


82 


78 


68 


71 


71 


53 


64 


68 


1 year older 


16 


15 


19 


25 


22 


25 


35 


28 


24 


2 years older 


2 




2 


4 


3 


3 


10 


6 


6 


3 years old6r 










1 










N's = Boys 


740 


702 


1383 


815 


729 


1717 


832 


744 


1666 


Girls 


732 


707 


1415 


716 


742 


1584 


831 


701 


1567 



From the table above it will be seen that the sum of the percentages 
belov the dotted lines (that is, those boys and girls vho were older than norma 
for their grade) tends to increase in the first grade over the three years 
(boys: 2;:%, 21%, 25%; girls: 18%, 15%, 21%, respectively) and to decrease in 
the third grade (boys: 36%, 50%, 44%; girls: 45%, 34%, 30%, respectively) • 
As the data from SIF Q.7 indicate that 18*3% of the first graders vere repeat- 
ing the grade, and the data above indicate that 22% of the boys and 18% of the 
girls in the first grade are older than ^'normal," it would appear that over age 
on entering the 1st grade is not a major factor. 



3.3i0 Differences in Yi^acher Evaluations of Boys and Girls 

As mentioned previously, one of the very noticeable aspects of teacher 
evaluations of classroom performance of Title I students has always been the 
dl^^-^r^nce in ratings of boys and girls o This section will briefly outline 
differences found in this analysis. The questions of the Student Information 
Form were distributed by sex as well as by identified and non* identified stu- 
dents for each grade in the appropriate Appendix table. The following dis- 
cussion Is based upon these tables. 
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Q,l - Reacting In^.^trxictional Lygvel 



Table A-1 in the Appendix sho\JS that there vero irora boys tl^.nn 
girls below their grade level in the reading instructional materials they 
\7erG using in the first, second, and third grades, both identified and non- 
identified. For example, identified second-grade boys vho were reading at 
the reading readiness (R.R.), pre-primer (P-P.) and primer (P) levels amounted 
to 43*4%, and another 20^7% of aion-identif ied second-grade boys were also 
reading at these levels. However, for thu girls, the corresponding percentages 
were 31.8% and 11.0%, respectively. The tabulation belo^ sho^vS the percentr:.:5e 
of boys and girls in. grades 1,2, and 3 who were behind their grade level in 
reading instructional materials as reported by their classroom teacher: 



Below Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade_ 3 



GradQ Level 


Ident. 


Non-Id. 


Ident. 


Non-Id. 


Ident. 




Boys 


89% 


73% 


75% 


47% 


807o 


51% 


Girls 


86% 


62% 


65% 


33% 


69% 


33% 


Difference 


3% 


11% 


10% 


14% 


117. 


18% 



The samples upon which thece differences are based vcre quite 
large (see Table A-1 in the Appendix) and the rUfferences are all statistic- 
ally significant. As these differences vere so general they must be recognized 
as a characteristic of this po'^ulaticn. 

Q.? - Arithmetic Instructional Level 

Boyc also lag behind girls in their arithmetic instructional 
materials. The breakdown of the sample for boys a\i.d girls on this question 
of the Student Infomat ion Form is shown in Table A-2 of the Appendix. The 
tabulation below shows the percentage of boys and girls in grades 1, 2, and 
3, both identified and non-identified. Who were behind their grado level in 
the arithmetic instructional materials they were using: 



Be 1 ow Grade 1 Grp.dq 2 Grade 3 



Grade Level 


Ident. 


Non-Id, 


Ident. 


1 ion- Id, 


Ident. 


Non-Id 


Boys 


35% 


19% 


42% 


23% 


50% 


35% 


Girls 


28% 


13% 


40% 


16% 


48% 


20% 


Ditference 


7% 


6% 


2% 


7% 


2% 


15% 



Although these differences were not quite as large as for the 
reading instructional materials, they were still consistent in direction* 
VJhile the difference was quite similar betx^een identified and non-identified 
boys and girls at the first-grade level, there would ^jppear to be a larger 
difference betx^een non»identif led boys and girls than between Identified. 
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Q,3 - Vol*Ju c arv Participation in Classroom Activities 



A^ain, th3 differ^Ace between the ratings of teachers of boys 
and girjs in grades 1, 2, and 3 showed the girls in a more favorable light 
than the boys in every grsie for both Identified and non->identif iec studento. 
Th-^ tabulation below is based upon Table A-3 of the Appendix: 

Identified Non->Identif led 

K Mean S,D, t^valuo Sis: , iL ^"^^n S,D, t-value Si^ , 

First Grade 

Boys 1304 3.10 1 .30 827 3.54 1 . 29 

Girls 1101 3,34 1.28 857 3,89 1.22 

Diff. 0.24 4.53 0.1% 0.35 5.72 0.1% 

Second Grade 

Boys 1333 3.14 1.22 638 3,63 1.25 

Girls 1138 3.36 1.19 655 3^92 1.18 

Diff. 0.22 4.!)3 0.1% 0.29 4.29 0.1% 

Third Grade 

Boys 1511 3.03 1.17 428 3.50 1.24 

Girls 1314 3.34 I.l8 452 3.87 1.19 

Diff. O.Jl 6.99 0.1% 0.37 4.52 0.1% 

All of the differences were statistically significant at one tenth 
of one percent^ which xaeans that such differences would not have happened by 
chance more than once in a thousand tines. The difference betii/een boys and 
girls was not as great as it x*as between identified and non~identif ied students^ 
however. It will also be seen that there was not much difference betr/een grade 
Ir^vels on this item. 

Q.4 - Fsmi ly Support! veness 

Girls were reported by their classroom teachers as having more 
supportive families (more favorable) than boys. When t-values were computed 
for the differences, they wore all significant at the 1% level. From a 
practical point of view, this m^ans that teachers in the first, second, and 
third grades in general rated 7 girls as having supportive families to every 
6 boys so rated; or 5 boys as having non- supportive families for every 4 girls 
so rated. There appeared to be very little difference between identified and 
non- identified boys or girls. 
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5 - Behavioral Problem s 



The greatest difference betx;een boys and girls ;as reported by 
the classroom teachers with regard to behavioral problens. Overall, they 
re'^Drted alaost three times more boys than girls uith behavioral problems 
which interfered with educational progress, and almos^ twice : tr^ny vith 
"some" problems, The^^a were 865 boys (14.4%) with severe problems and 273 
girls (5.1%). In the "some" problems category there x^ere 1552 boys (25.3%) 
and 857 girls (15.8%). These distributions (frc© Table A-5 in the Appendix) 
were as follows: 

Severe Behav- 
lural Probl ems 



Boys 
Girls 

Ratio (Boys/ 
GirU) 



C-rnde 1 


Grauu 2. 


Grnrip 3 


All 


Id, Noh-Id. 


Id. 


Non -id. 


Id. 


i% on-Id. 






15% 11% 


14% 


10% 


18% 


14% 


16% 


11% 


7% 4% 


5% 


3% 


6% 


3% 


6% 


3% 


2.1 2.7 


3.0 


3.4 


3.5 


4.7 


2.6 


3.4 



It will be seen that not only do many more boys than girls have 
behavioral problems but that the ratio of boys to girls with problems in- 
creased with grade level* It will also be seen that the percentages were 
greater with non-Identified students than with identified. These differences 
were similar for the "some" problems category, also. 



Q,6 - Coynmunications Problems 

There were fewer boys with severe communications problems than 
with severe behavioral problems (658 or 10,9%). However, the number of girls 
with severe communications problems was almost the same (313 or 5.7%). The 
overall percentage was 8.5% for grades 1, 2, and 3, as compared with 9.9% 
for behavioral problems. 

The percentages of students with serious communications problems 
that interfered T7ith educational progress for boys and girls by grade and 
identified status are given below, as well as the ratio between boys and girls 
within each category: 



Z. . - Coxniunl- Gri de 1 Grade 2 Gra.: - 3 All 

cations Problems Id . Nc>A-Id . Id* Non^Id ^ Id . Non-* Id , Id . Non^Id . 

Boys 
Girls 

Ratio (Boys/ 
Girls) 



15% 


9% 


10% 7% 


12% 


7% 


12% 


8% 


10% 


5% 


6% 27. 


6% 


2% 


7%. 


3% 


1.5 


1.8 


1.7 3.1 


2.1 


2.9 


1.8 


2.3 
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Again, the i ^^^Terences were greater for the non-identif ied stur^nts 
than the identified, and the ratios increased with grade level. 



Grade Retention 

The differences in grade retention between boys and girls in grades 
1, 2, and 3 were as follows: 

Gr,l Gr.2 Gr,3 Total 

Boys (% repeating) 20*9% I5.5% 16.0% 17.6% 

Girls (% repeating) 15.4% 10,2% 8,6% 11*5% 

Ratio (boys/girls) 1.5/1 1.7/1 2.0/1 1.7/1 

In order to understand better the rc? lationshlp between the nuabcr of 
girls and boys repeating the same grade, the total nimber of boys who were re* 
peatlng was divided by the total number of girls, for each class. It appears 
that the ratios vary from 3 boys to 2 girls repeating the first grade, to 2 boys 
for each girl repeating the third grade during the last school year. 

This proportion of girls to boys repeating grades has held fairly 
constant over the last four years, as shown by the percentages below (taken 
from previous annual reports): 





Grade I 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys Girls 


1971-72 


21% 


15% 


16% 


10% 


16% 9% 


1970-71 


19 


17 


20 


11 


22 12 


1969-70 


20 


15 


15 


10 


12 8 


1968-69 


20 


14 


13 


8 


10 10 



From an inspection of these percentages it would appear that there 
was approximately a 5% difference between the total percentage of boys and girls 
repeating in each of these three prlirary grades. It would also appear that, on 
the average, the percentage of boys and girls who repeat dropped off as grade 
level increased 



Days Absent 



This question was asked as of 17 March 1972, when approximately 
two-.thirds of the year had passed* The frequency of absenteeism of over 
20 days during that period was given by classroom teachers as follows: 

Absent 20 days Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 

or more Ident ^ Non-Il. I dent ^ Non-Id. Ident . Non^Id . 

Boys m 14% 12% 11% 11% 97. 

Girls 21% 16% 14% 11% 12% 11% 
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Non-ldentif ied students were absent less t±ian Identified students* 
whicli is consistent with other patterns in this analysis. Hovever, girls 
v^r'^ absent more than boys in grades 1, 2, and 3. 

lihen the nuni)er of days absent is increased to 30 or soore, then 
ch3 follouing f requeiicies are founds 

Absent 30 Days Grade I Grade 2 Grade 3 

or !4ore I dent . Non-Id ^ Idcnt . Kon-Id . Idi3nt . Non^Id . 

Boys 9% 17. 5% 4% 4% 37. 

Girls 10% 7% 6% 3% 6% 3% 



While t*e difference is less, there are still a number of groups 
in vhich tjiere were more girls absent than boys, particularly asnong the 
identified students* 



Q.9 - Priority of Title I Tt^atment 

In this comparison* also, the boys were higher in priority sug- 
gested for Title I treatment than the girls in toe same grade, whether 
identified or not. In the following distribution the mean scale value is 
inversely proporclonal to the priority assigned; in other words, priority 1 
has a scale value of 1, and "Doesn't need special help*' has a scale value of 
4. 



Identified Non- Identified 

N Menn S.D. t-value Sig. " 13 Mean S.D, t-value Sl<y, 



Flrpt Grade 

Boys 1303 1.74 0.95 8l8 2.12 I. Go 

Girls 1089 1.97 1.00 844 2^50 1.15 

Diff. 0.23 5.62 0.1% 0.38 7.01 0,1% 

Second Grade 

Boys 1312 1.78 0.92 631 2.35 1. 12 

Girls 1114 1.94 0«9S 648 2.66 1.12 

Diff. 0.16 4.19 0.1% 0.31 4.95 0.1% 

Third Grade 

Boys 1503 1.77 0.95 425 2.32 1.17 

Girls 1307 2.09 1.02 451 2.69 1.10 

Diff. 0.32 8.57 0.1% 0.37 4.81 0.1% 
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All the differences vera significant at a level which indicates 
that such a difference would not have occurred by chance xnore often than 
once In n thousand times. The differences were in favor of the girls in 
every case« This also is consistent with previous findings that boys have 
more problems than girls and do x ot perform as well. 

The tabulation above also shows that there was very !lttle dif- 
ference between the priority assigni?.eats by grade, and that there was less 
difference between the scale scores of girls and boys than there was between 
A .**-x-. Aed tiii-i. iiCii-idwHtif led cciidcnts* 

3.311 Sumnary cf Differences in Teacher Evaluat ! as of Bovs and Girls 

From Information derived froa the Student Information Fom.^ it 
would appear that teachers in grades 1,2, and 3 In the District of Columbia 
Title I schools felt the boys in their classrooms had more problems then 
glrls^f did not participate as well in class, were not as advanced In the in- 
structional materials they were using in both reading and arithmetic, had 
less supportive parents, amd repeated grades more often than girls. The 
teachers also recommtsnded that the boys be assigned a higher priority for 
treatment under Title I programs them the girls. The only item on the Studert 
Information Form where girls wore not favored over boys was in the number of 
days absent* This ^?as consistent with the fliKlings of previous sttidies wb^re 
pritsary^grade girls were of^en foxAnd to be absent more than boys. 



3.320 Relationship of Identified Status to 
Student Information Form Variables 

During the 1971-72 school year, students were ••identified" if they 
were In the bottom two quartilos on either the reading or the mathematics 
test administered in September 1971. Thi? classification process resulted 
in designating as "identified" approximately two-thirds of the students in 
the Title I schools In grades 1, 2, 3, and 7. 

One of the first questions raised by the use of test scores for the 
* '-^*-<f Jcntlcr of students for participation in the Tine* I program was what 
was the relationship bet::?ocn -"hlldren with low tost scores and those wich 
other problems <- how does this Identlf Icfktlon method relate to the method 
used previously? 

In order to Investigate this quest 1 on j> the teachors* responses to 
Question 9 of the Student Information Form (priority rating for Title I 
assistance) were distributed against the reading and mathematics pretest 
quartlles - based upon the same scores that had been used to determine the 
Identification status of the students* 
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It was found that, had the teachers' '^highest'' and -'niddlG" priority 
ratings been used for the designation of identified students rather than lo\^ 
test scores, then about 69% of the students in grades 1, 2, 3, and 7 of the 
Title I schools i^ould have baen identified. Only 76% of the same students 
would have been identified using the two methods, and oyer half of the non- 
identified students would have been included. 

An investigation vas also made of the relationship betv^een the teacher 
priority reconimendation criterion and the test score criterion as they relate 
to the first question of the Student Information Form - reading instruct lr^-.*l 
level, A distribution of the responses to this question showed that, using 
the test score criterion, 77.1% of the identified students and 52,2% of the 
non- identified students V7ere well below grade level; and using the teacher 
priority criterion, 82.2% of the identified and only 39.2% of the non-identi- 
fied students were below grade level, which is an improvement in both cate- 
gories - more children reading below grade level would have been included in 
the identified group and fewer who were below grade level in the non- identi- 
fied group. 

The same findings resulted from an investigation of the arithmetic 
instructional level (SIF Q.2). U5;ing the test score criterion, 41.2% of the 
identified and 19.7% of the non-identified students were below grade level; 
while using the teacher priority criterion, there were 57.8% of the identi- 
fy ->d and 13.6% of the non-identified students below grade level in arithmetic 
instructional materials, an improvement in both categories. 

The third SIF question, which relates to academic performance, had 
five options, with scale values assigned to each. The favorable end of the 
scale was assigned a value of 5 and the unfavorable end a value of 1. On 
this question the average ..score for identified students was 3.21 and for 
non- identified students 3.73; in other words, non-identified students scored 
0.52 scale points higher (better) than did identified students. Using the 
teacher priority criterion, identified students scored 3.02 and non-identified 
students 4.19, a difference of 1.17 scale points* This means that, using the 
teacher priority criterion for selection of identified students, a much larger 
percentage of students who were lov7 on the 'Voluntarily participates in class" 
scale would have been Included as identified students, and fewer who were 
higher on the scale. 

The pattern for the fourth SIF question, concerning famil? support- 
iveness, was quite similar to that for the third question. Had the teacher 
priority criterion been used, the difference in scale values would have 
been 0.94 instead of 0.36. 
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In question 5^ concerning behavioral problems, there T7ere 10.1% of 
t\ \ idc'.ntif ir.-! stvdents with severe problems nnong the -'lentified ^roup ^nd 
6.4% among the non-identified, using the test score criterion. Had the 
teacher priority criterion been used, the percentages uould have been 16.77, 
and 2.4%, respectively, vhich is a reduction of approximately tX7o-thirds. 

Another way of examining this was to find out the difference in hoT? 
the t\^o criterion methods would distribute the students with behavioral 
problems. In the matched sample there were 1127 students with severe problems. 
Using the test score criteria, 76% of these were identified* Had the teacher 
priority criterion been used, then 93% would have been identified. 

In question 6, concerning communications problems, the result was . 
much the same. There were 9.9% of the identified students and 5.6% of the^^ 
non- identified students with this problem. Had the teacher priority criterion 
been used, this would have been 11.9% and 1.0%, respectively. 

There were 984 students With severe communication handicaps. The 
test score criterion identified 78%; the teacher priority criterion would 
have identified 96%. 

The largest difference found was in question 7, "Is he in the same 
grade this year as last year?" Using the test score criterion, there are 
larger percentages of students repeating the same grade among the non- iden- 
tified students than among the identified Cl8t2% and 13,0%, respectively). 
Had the teacher priority criterion been used, the percentages would have 
been 17.9% for the identified group and 7.7% for the non-identified group. 

There were 1643 students in the matched sample who were repeating 
fhf? same grnde. Using the test score criterion, only 59% were identified, 
but using the teacher priority criterion, 64% would have been identif 

SIF question 8 concerned this nurnber of days the student had been 
absent. When the differences in the percentages of students who were absent 
20 days or more were investigated, it was found that, with the test score 
criterion, 14.5% of the identified students and 12.6% of the non- identified 
students were absent 20 days or more, which is a difference of only 1.9%. 
If the teacher criterion had been used, then 19.0% of the identified students 
and 8.9% of the non-identified students would have been absent 20 days or 
more, a difference of 10.1%. 

There were 1746 students in our sample who had been absent 20 days 
or more, 70% of whom were identified. Had the teacher priority criterion 
been used, 82% of them would have been identified. 
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3.321 Summary of Relationship of IdGntif ied Status to SIF Variables 



It would appear that the use of teacher evaluations as to the 
priority of need of their students for Title I assistance (SIF Q,9) x^ould 
have resulted in the inclusion amon^ the identified student group a larger 
proportion of students with educational problems than occurred using test 
sc :-e<' ns the basis for selection of identified students. This difference 
occurred not only with the subjective evaluations of student problems by 
teachers but also when grade retention and days absent i^ere considered. 



3.330 Students with Both Severe Behavioral Problems and 
Severe Co:muni cations Problems 

In the Master Analysis File there were A575 second- and third-s^ade 
students for whom there were responses for both SIF question 5 and SIF 
question 6> behavioral and communications problems, respectively. The 
tabulation below shows how these responses were distributed on these two 
questions: 



SIF Q-6 

Communications 
Problems 


SIF Q-5 


Behaviora 1 


Problems 






None 


Some 




Severe 


Totn 


1 


K % 


N 




li %_ 


-JL. 


% 


None 


2772 61 


509 


11 


199 4 


3480 


76 


Some 


334 7 


362 


8 


118 3 


814 


18 


Severe 


99 2 


57 


1 


125 


281 


6 


Total 


3205 70% 


928 


20% 


hhl 10% 


4575 


100% 



This tabulation shows that: in the matched sample of 4575 second and 
third graders for whom the ansx^ers to both SIF Q-S and Q-6 were known, there 
were 442 (approximately 10%) who had severe behaviora 1 problems. The tabu- 
lation also shows that there were 231 (67o) who had severe communications 
problems. However, only 1?.5 (3%) students had BOTH severe behavioral ATID 
sc vc nommurJ cations problems* 

For those with "some'* problems, there were 928 (20%) who had "some" 
behavioral problems, and 814 (18%) who had "r-one" communications problems, 
a total of 1742 students. However, 362 (8%) of these had BOTH "some" be- 
havioral problems AMD "some" communications problems. 

Because these figures were obtained from a sample of the' second- 
and third-grade students, the percentages may be extended to the whole 
population of 4347 second-grade and 4334 third-grade students, a total of 
8661 students. This would indicate that 839 (10%) of them would have severe 
behavioral problems, and 533 (6%) would have severe communications problems, 
and 237 (3%) would have both kinds of problems. 
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By similar projection, 1757 (20%) of the total of 8661 second and 
third graders would have "some" behavioral problems and 1541 (lS%) would 
have ^'some" coniiDunicat ions problems, and there would be 685 (8%) vho v.ould 
have "some** of both* 

3#331 Relationship of Sex and Identification Status 
to Behavior, and Coimnunications Problems 

In order to determine how behavioral problems were related to sex 
and identification /status, the following distributions were obtained* In 
each grouping the figures have been converted into percentage of the whole 
group. 

Communicati ons 
Problems 

BOYS 

No 
Some 
Yes 

Total 
N 

GIRLS 

No 
Some 
Yes 

Total 
N 



IDENTIFIED 



Behavioral Problems 



No 


Some 


Yes^ 


Tota 




15% 


7% 


69% 


7 


11 


k 


22 


3 


2 


A 


9 


57% 


28% 


15% 


1007. 








1828 


66% 


9% 


2% 


777o 


9 


7 


2 


18 


2 


1 


2 


5 


77% 


17% 


6% 


100% 



NGN- IDENTIFIED 



Behavioral Problems 



No 


Some 


Yes 


Total 


66% 


11% 


3% 


80% 


5 


7 


3 


15 


. 1_ 


^1. 


3 


5 


72% 


19% 


9% 


100% 








521 


86% 


5% 


1% 


92% 


3 


4 


0 


7 


1 


0 


0 


1 


90% 


9% 


1% 


100% 



The tabulation above shows that there were much larger percentages 
'Of identified students v;ho hafi behavioral and communications problems than 
non^identif ied, and also that they were mostly boys. Of the 125 students who 
were described by their teachers as having both severe behavioral and severe 
communications problems* 93 were boys and 32 were girls. Of the 93 boys, 
78 were identified and 15 were not; of the 32 girls, 31 were identified and 
1 was not. The identification process apparently did a better job of classi- 
fying the girls with problems than the boys, 

A correlation coefficient might be calculated for each of these 
distributions in order to find out the relationship between the two variables. 
The overall Pearson Product moment correlation coefficient was r = 
For the four distributions above, the correlations were r ^ 0.322 for identi- 
fied boys, r « 0.516 for non- identified boys, r « 0,366 for identified girls, 
and r = 0.569 for non-identified girls. Predicting communications problems 
from behavioral problemj based upon these correlations would be misleading. 
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3.400 RELATIONSHIP OF READING AND MATH GAINS TO 
STUDENT INFORMATION FOEI^I QUESTIONS 



In order to determine the relationship between reading and math gain and 
the various aspects of the target population as defined by the Student Infor- 
mation Form, distributions of these gains were obtained from the Master 
Analysis File and distributed for each questionnaire item by the student 
quart ilG on the appropriate subject. Grouping by quartile resulted in com- 
paring students whose September test scores put them in the same fourth of 
the student population, but for whom the teacher evaluations and test score 
gains were different. 



Q , 1 - Reading Instructi ona 1 Materia Is Level 

Data for this question were further subdivided by grade level, and 
because the matched test scores were available only for the second and third 
grades, the discussion is confined to these grades. This distribution shows 
the gain made in reading by the students in each quartile who were classified 
by their classroom teacher as being at various instructional levels in 



Reading 
Instruc' 1 
Level 

RR,PP,P 
U, 12 
2l, 2.2 



3I 32 



RR,PP.P 

I^ 1^ 

2l, 22 

31, 32 
4 



READING GAIN (Months) 



1st 


Ouarti le 


2nd Quart 


ile 


3rd 


Quartile _ 


4 th Quar'c 


ilc 




Mean 






Mean 






Mean 






Mean 




JL 


Gain 


S.D. 


N 


Gain 


S.D. 


JL 


Gain 


S.D. 




Gain, 








S E 


CON 


D 


S R A- 


D E 










371 


10.2 


6.7 


163 


8.5 


6.9 


43 


5.6 


4.9 


4* 


-3,5 


3.2 


195 


Ih.l 


6.0 


258 


10.8 


6.3 


143 


8.6 


6.0 


40 


6.1 


7.5 


79 


17.7 


6.0 


237 


13.5 


6.4 


360 


12.8 


7.0 


234 


12.4 


8.1 


1* 


2h.O 




h* 


15.2 


6.6 


12* 


11.8 


2.8 


49 


15.6 


7.2 








T 


H I R 


D G 


R A D E 










73 


8.9 


8.8 


57 


1.4 


8.3 


34 


^7.1 


8.2 


1*. 


-10.0 




115 


9.9 


8.1 


110 


1.4 


8.3 


42 


-3.8 


9.0 


3* 


1.0 


4,1 


199 


14.5 


9.0 


197 


7.3 


8.6 


156 


3.0 


8,4 


14* 


5.2 


10.7 


67 


12.8 


6.7 


104 


12.0 


6.9 


154 


9.9 


6.5 


221 


11.5 


9.3 














2* 


11.0 


3.0 


29 


12.8 


7.0 



* Mean score unreliable due to small size of sample 



In the above tabulation the data for samples of size 20 or less a: 
given for information only, as the standard error of in^ asurement is about 
+ 4,0 months on samples of this size. 
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The tabulation shows that as the reading level rises so does the 
reading test g-'Un in each quartile a^Jaost without exception, in both the 
second and third grades. On the oth^r hand, it can also be seen that 
within each oroading instructional l^vel, as the quartile r^oos up the reading 
gain goes down. Several of the groups actually lost ground on the reading 
n r'vring y^ar - these st^adents were reading behind their grade lex^el 
bj^ at least a year, and tested above their grade level on the pretest, xhe 
obvious conclusion is that the pretest was not a reliable indicator of their 
perf onnanco, 

Q.2 - Arithnotic Instruction?.! Materials Lovel 

No pretests were available for the first grade, so only second and 
third grades were compared for average gain on the Arithmetic Total grade 
equivalent scores for the students in each quartile at each arithmetic 
instructional level as defined by question 2 of thi? Student Information Form. 

ARITHMETIC GAIN (Months) 





1st Quartile 


2nd 


Quartile 


3rd 


Quart i le 


4th 


Ouarti le 


Arithmetic 




Mean 






Mean 






Mean 






Mean 




JL 


Gain 


S.D. 


JL 


Gein 


S.D. 


JL 


Gain 




JL 


Gain 


S.D 


Instruc • 1 
























Level 








S E 


C 0 ^ 


! D G R A 


D E 










A.R. 


316 


9.3 


6.3 


169 


7.3 


6.1 


76 


6.2 


7.0 


20 


2.1 


7.0 


1 


197 


12.0 


5.7 


212 


9.4 


5.9 


159 




5.4 


68 


5.9 


6.0 


2 


118 


14.3 


6.9 


255 


9.4 


5.9 


303 


irs,5 


5.6 


234 


8.2 


5.8 


3 


3* 


U.3 


1.9 


7* 


15.7 


7.4 


18* 


14.6 


4.1 


38 


9.3 


5.8 










T H I R 


D G 


R A D E 










A.R. 


76 


12.7 


9.3 


61 


2.8 


8.4 


23 


U5 


5.7 


5* 


-3.4 


5.1 


1 


112 


13.2 


7.7 


87 


7.0 


6.6 


56 


3.8 


6.7 


15* 


4.6 


8.2 


2 


178 


17.8 


7.6 


183 


9.7 


7.2 


147 


7.2 


5.7 


58 


5.6 


6.3 


3 


74 


22.0 


5.9 


124 


13.3 


5.6 


162 


11.1 


6.0 


186 


11.0 


7.5 


r 


1* 


23.0 






13,3 


1.2 


10* 


15.0 


5.4 


17* 


12.8 


5.3 


5 




















1* 


17.0 





* Mean score unreliablo due to srnall size of sample 



The pattern of these gains is very similar to the gains in reading; 
that is, gain increases within each quartile as the instructional level goes 
up, and the gain decreases within each instructional level as the quartile 
goes up. 



Q.3 - Q.6 - Oth(Br_ Itgms of the Student Information Form 



Reading and math gains were also obtained for studervcs in each 
quartile for the other it^ius of the Student Information Form, The results 
vere quito similar to those obtained for the reading and math instructional 
level questions; that is, the gains vent up within each quartile far the 
more favorable responses to each item, and went down with the higher quar- 
tiles. The only exception to this was in the fourth quartile in reading 
gains where the students tended to gain more than ttiose in the third quar- 
tile who had the same questionnaire item responses. 

In the case of behavioral problems . (Q, 5), the gains of students 
marked "some" were no better than those wha had severe problems, in alUv^-^&t 
every quartile. This similarity was much more evident in reading than in 
math. 

The performance of stui^ents within quarti les was also studied sub- 
dividing the students in each quartile by their teacher evaluations for the 
other items of the Student Information Form, and obtaining the reading and 
math gain for each subdivision. In these distributions the second- and 
third-grade students were not s^^parated bs the grade differences within each 
item was relatively minor* The results were quite similar to those obtained 
fr n the re2di:-ig nnd math instructional level questions^ that is, the gr'ns 
went up within each quartile for the more favorable responses to each ques- 
tion. When similar responses were compared across quarti les, the higher the 
quartile the lower th:?. gain, except for the fourth or highest quartile with 
reference to reading gains, where for some reason the mean gains were higher 
than for corresponding item options in the third quartile. 

Another Interesting relationship w^s found pertaining to the group- 
ings obtained from the data on behavioral problems. The means, standard 
deviations, and sample sizes are given in the-following tabulation for the 
matched sample subdivided by pretest quarti les on reading and math for both 
SIF Q.5, behavioral problems, and SIF Q.6, communications problems: (tabu- 
lation at top :>f next page). 

These data are shown graphically in Figure 15 for Q.5 and Figure 16 
for Q.6. The graphs show the amount of gain in reading or math made by 
each subdivision of the data. In each case the group which gained the most 
contained those students in the first quartile whom the teachers marked as 
having no behavioral or communications problems, for both reading and math. 
These students, more than 700 in each case, gained on the average of 1.4 years 
in terms of grade equivalent points during the eight months of instruction. 
It will also be seen that the groups that gained the least were those students 
who were marked "yes" (severe problems) by their classroom teacher for the 
two types of problems, with those marked as having "some" problem in between 
the "yes" and "no" groups, with just one exception, in the case of reading 
gain for those with behavioral problems. This is shown in the left part of 
Figure 15, where it will be seen that there is practically no difference 
between the reading gain of students marked "some" and those marked "yes." 
The sizes of the samples of students are so large that it is unlikely that 
thiii could have occurred by chance. 
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Q,5 " Sehavloral Problems 





1st 


Quarti le 


2nc3 


Quart! le 


3rd Ouartile j 


4th Quarcile 


Severn 


N 


Mean 


S.P. 


JL 


Mean S.D. 




Mean 


S.D. 1 


M 


Mean 


S.D 


























R 


E A D I N G 


G 


A I !■ 


■ 








No j 


722 


13.7 


8.2 


746 


10.2 7.8 i 


718 


9.5 


8.3 1 




1 ? 2 




Some 


256 


11.2 


8.0 


262 


6.7 8.4 i 


163 


4.6 


8.8 j 


58 


7.4 


7.5 


Yes j 


135 


11.1 


7.6 


122 


7.2 8.7 i 


64 


3.5 


10.6 ! 


14 


8.3 


6.1 








MAT 


H E M A T I 


C S 


G A 


I N 








No 




14.0 


7.9 


794 


10.3 6.8 




9.6 


6.0 






0 . o 


SoQie 


279 




7.2 


241 


8.0 6.3 


184 


7.5 


6.0 


83 


4.4 


6,1 


Yes 


U6 




7.6 


U2 


7.1 7.2 


75 


5.9 


7.4 


30 


4.4 


6.8 










q.6 - 


Conanuni cat ions Problcn.s 
















R 


E A D I K G 


G A 


I N 










No 


741 


14.0 


8.2 


857 


9.9 7.9 


775 


9.4 


8.2 


545 


12.0 


8.9 


Some 


261 


11.3 


7.4 


214 


6.5 8.8 


X37 


4.0 


9.7 


49 


6,9 


8.0 


Yes 


107 


8.6 


7.7 


64 


6.0 8.6 


.33 


0.2 


9.7 














MATHEMATI 


C '3. 


G A 


I N 








No 


788 


14.3 


7.7 


860 


10.5 6.6 


816 


9.6 


5.9 


587 


3.8 


6.9 


Some 


266 


11.3 


7.5 


221 


6.8 6.3 


144 


7.0 


5.7 


62 


4.6 


6.7 


Yes 


117 


9.2 


7.6 


67 


5.0 7.0 


1 40 


2.0 


8.6 


6 


2.5 


5.4 
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3.500 PUPIL persoij:-!EL services i:eams evaluation forms 

3.510 Background 

The Pupil Personnel Services Teams Evaluation Form (PPF) used in this 
year's evaluation was identical vith the form used during the 1970-71 school 
year. A copy of this form viU be found in the Appendix. A description of 
the development of this form, as well as an analysis of the data obtained 
from it, will be found in Chapter 6 of the 1970-71 evaluation report. 

The caseload for the Pupil Personnel Teams was, by definition, the 
identified student population. For a description of the procedure used to 
select these students, see page 1-3 of this report. 

There was a good deal of slippage bet^veen the number of identified 
students and the number of PPF's received, due to a number of reasons: there 
were many new schools added to Title I during the last half of the school year, 
which meant a tremendous change in the Pupil Personnel Team caseload; this also 
necessitated a considerable amount of reassignment of workers and aides to 
these new schools, and many of these changes v^re accomplished so late in tne 
year that very little change in test performance could be expected as ^ 
of the services of the Teams; many names were added to the list of identitiea 
students due to the change in the identification procedure; all of which re- 
sulted in a low response rate for the evaluation form, which in turn limited 
the scope of the analysis which could be carried out. 

2.320 An.Uy-:^lg of the Pupil Personnel Ser vices Tea--; Evaluat^^n Fo--s 

DiDtributions of the PPF's received for analysis, by public and non- 
public schools, and by grade and sex, were as follows: 

Public Schools Kon-Public Schcqls 

t A 5 6 7 8 Total 





1 


2 


3 


Jl. 


Total 


K 


JL_ 


-2. 


Boys 


303 


358 


337 


288 


1286 


5 


37 


31 


Girls 


222 


287 


2U 


205 


925 


3 


28 


24 


Total 


525 


66-5 


548 


493 


2111 


8 


65 


55 



45 32 29 30 20 10 239 
28 36 23 22 15 U 122 

73 68 52 52 35 21 429 



These data show that in the public schools 61% of the forms returned 
were for boys and 39% for girls. In the non-public schools the percentage 
was 56% for boys and 44% for girls. The overall percentage of boys and girls 
among the identified students was 54% and 46%, which indicates that the forms 
returned by the Pupil Personnel Teams had a larger sampling ratio for boys 
than for girls in both public and non-public schools. 
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The percentage distributions of the PPF questions for both boys and 
girls are given in the Appendix. As vlth the 1970-71 analysis,, it vas found 
that girls were evaluated nore favorably than the boys on questions 1 throLi?:h 
J2, with the exception of the Itea concerning family structure. The responses 
for boys and girls are significantly different (using the Chi-square test) at 
the 5% level or better, except for Q.5 - structure of the family, and Q.IO - 
folloT^er — leader, where the girls averaged ©ore than boys toward the ''leader" 
end of the scale; however, in both Instances, the differences are below the 
level of significance. 

As in 1971, the student characteristics whic: '^e Teams again found 
most often in their caseload were: 

The students were "fairly positive" In thoir £iclf-lmage. 
They were "friendly" in their behavior toward other students. 
They were "fairly favorable" In their attitude toward school. 
More of them came from families with only one parent than with 
both parents. 

Their families were "fairly supportive" of their school efforts. 

None of these respcnoes were In the most favorable category. It was 
also found that less than 10% of the students were In the most unfavorable 
category. 

In the personal characteristics section of the form, items 7-12, the 
Teptns found identified students to be more on the favorable side of the f Ive- 
poxi»t- bcale than oi\ the unfavorable side on ail ite&is exc^^^jt tLo folio\ve^-- 
leader scale, where almost half of the students were placed in the middle 
category, with slightly more students placed on the "follower" side of tlie 
scale than on the "loader" side. These scales were: 

Uncooperative- -Cooperative 
Alert--Dull 

Irresponsible- -Re sponsible 
Follower- -Leader 

Positive attitude — Negative attitude 
Friendly--Unfrlendly, hostile 

Questions 13 through 16 concerned the number of contacts the Teams 
had had with end concerning those Identified students. This was very difficult 
information to evaluate, as the overall number of contacts was probably more 
in proportion to the amount of trouble the child was having ("squeaky wheel") 
than related to any Improvement in classroom performance or school adjustment. 
The following tabulation summarizes the number of contactfi with both boys and 
girls reported by the Pupil Personnel Teams in this section of the Evaluation 
Form: 
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Summar\ 



uuu.ber of contacts with and concerning students: 



Boys 



Girls 



■pPF Q.13 Contacts with students 

PPF Q.14 Contacts with family 

PPF Q.15 Contacts with community 

PPF Q.16 School personnel contacts 



Total 



Avg.^ 


% 


Avg. N 


_%_ 


8.89 


42 


9.62 


46 




20 


3.98 


19 


1. 18 


6 


1.42 


7 


6.68 


32 


5.88 


28 



20.83 100% 
1451 



20.90 100% 
1035 



This shows that almost 21 contacts were made by the Pupil Personnel 
Teams for each student reported on. 

While the average number of contacts for boys and sirls was almost 
identical, it will be seen that the distribution of the contacts between 
categories was slightly different. It was also found to be different within 
each category- of contact, as shown in .the following tabulation of percentages 





Boys 


Gir Is 


Contacts with Students 






Direct one-to-one 


63% 


57% 


In groups 


37 


43 


Contacts with Families 


100% 


100% 


At school 


27% 


30% 


At home 


37 


37 


By phone 


36 


33 


Community Contacts 


100% 


100% 


Health agency /clinic 


38% 


38% 


-ocial sei'vloes 


40 


42 


Emp loyment 


4 


3 


Other 


_18_ 


17 




100% 


100% 


No attempt was 


made 


to define 


according to type. For the 


specific 



Boys 

Schoo 1 Personnel Contacts 



Girls 



Principa 1 


12% 


11% 


Asst. Principal 


5 


5 


Teacher, classroom 


35 


35 


Teacher, other 


12 


14 


School nurse 


5 


5 


Counselor 


9 . 


9 


Title I staff 


18 


17 


Other school 


4 


4 


personne 1 








100% 


100% 



Teams regarding how to fill out the questionnaire, please refer to the copy 
of the questionnaire in the Appendix. 

In the above tabulation, no difference is made between multiple con- 
tacts, e.g., 6, for a single child, and just one contact with 6 children. 
For a tabulation of multiple contacts of each type, please refer to Table A- 11 
in the Appendix* 

Tabulations in the ^'other^' category were as follows: Q.15 - procure- 
ment of clothing; Q.16 - diagnostic (48%), attendance officer (20%), speech 
(15%), tutoring (14%), and the rest miscellaneous. 
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The average number of contacts per student and the percentage in each 
category, by grade level, is also interesting: 



Q,13 Contacts with students 

QJ.4 Contacts with family 

Q.15 Community contacts 

Q.16 School personnel 

Average, total per student 

N « 



Grade 


1 


Grade 


2 


Gr.nde 


3 


Grade 


7 


7.17 


407= 


9.21 


45% 


12.12 


477= 


5.83 


397. 


3.79 


21 


4.15 


20. 


. 4.96 


19 


2.61 


in 


1.36 


8 


1.46 


7 


1.52 


6 


0.62 


4 


5.51 


31 


5.89 


28 


7.29 


28 


5.87 


_39_ 


17.83 


1007= 


20,71 


1007= 


25,89 


1007= 


14.93 


100% 


555 




648 




563 




527 





It will be seen that the average number of cont.^cts per student in-- 
creased from the 1st through the 3rd grade but dropped for the 7th. When the 
types of contacts were divided within each category the distributions were as 
follows ; 



iGt 2nd 3rd 7th 



Contacts with Students 



Direct one-to-one 


697= 


647= 


547. 


75% 


In groups 


31 


_3_6__ 


46 


25 


1007. 


1007= 


100% 


100% 


Contacts with Family 








A'- school 


297= 


277= 


29% 


24% 


At home 


40 


40 


40 


34 


By phone 


31 


33 


31_. 


42 


~100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Community Contacts 










Health agency 
Social service 


31 
49 


48 
38 


40 
34 


21 
55 


Employment 
Other 


1 

19 


1 
X 

13 


2 
7.4 


21 
3 




1007= 


'100% 


100% 


100% 



Isi: 2r,d 3vd 7t:h 



Contacts with School Personnel 



Princ ipal 


9% 


9% 


10% 


10% 


Asst. Principal 


3 


3 


4 


15 


Teacher, class. 


35 


34 


38 


30 


Teacher, other 


18 


16 


8 


13 


So.horil nurfse 


5 


4 




8 


Counselor 


8 


9 


10 


15 


Title I staff 


18 


20 


20 


7 


Oth<5r school 


4 


5 


6 


2 


personnel 










100% 


100% 


"100% 


1007, 



Contacts with sfj.dents on a one-to-one basis decreased through the 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd grades, but went up cigain in the 7th grade, where contacts with 
students in groups went down. Contacts with the family at honie appeared to be 
the most frequent type in the primary grades, but telephone- contact.^? were the 
most frequent in the 7th grade. The number of contacts with parents at school 
appeared to average about 27% in the four grades of Title I. 

Community contacts with the 7th graders were quite different than^for 
primary grades, particularly as employment becomes an important consideration 
as the students become older. 

School personnel contacts were also different by grade level. The 
combined contacts with principal, assistant principal, and counselor accounted 
for 40% of the efforts of the junior high school Teams, while in the elementary 
grades it was only half that large a percentage. 
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49 variables obtained from the PPF, the SIF^ from the test score information. 
The factor aaalysi s obtained from thvi correlation matrix showed that the 
variablo- obtained from the PPF V7ere, in general, not related to the variables 
obt^ir om oither the teacher evaluations (SIF's) or ths test scores. In 

adu ;:ion, ^st of the variables obtained from the PPF divided themselves ue- 
tweei '"^v actors, one containing PPF Items 1 through 12, and the other con-' 
taining PPF items 13 through iCi. It should be noted that Q.4, family structure, 
was omitted from the factor analysis because the options did not constitute a 
continuous variable. The factors and their percentage of the total variance 
were as folloT7s: 

% of Totcil 

Factor Variable Variance 

I- PPF student characteristics (Q.1-3, 5-12) 29.16% 

II PPF contacts with and regarding students (Q,13-<16) 21.86% 

III Student performance in reading and math (test scores) 20.09% 

IV Student school adjustment (SIF items) 14.97% 

V Summer school attendance 6.56% 

VI Reading and math gain (test score differences) 7.36% 



In order to determine th« relationship between gain in reading and 
math and the PPF items, a partial correlation was computed for each PPF item 
and these tx^o variables, holding constant the correlations of the pretest 
scores in reading and math with thesG items. This technique eliminates the 
influence of the pretelst score on the PPF items, and statistically controls 
for the difference in gains associated with the pretest score. These partial 
correlations and the correlations from which they were derived are shown in 
Table A- 12 in the Appendix. The results of this analysis are summarized in 
the tabulation below, selecting from Table A-.12 those partial correlations in 
which the value of r is greater than O.lOO. Anything smaller than this value 
would not have been significantly different from zero with a sample of this 
si^n (II = 730). 



Partial Correlations of- Reading and Math Gains with Selected PPF Items 



Rgadjjv^ 


High p;ain asiciociated -.rith: 


r= 


Math 


HifTh gsin associatad with: 




Q.3 


Very favorable attitude 


.214 


Q.I 


Very positive self-image 


.140 




toward school 


Q.8 


Alert 


.136 


Q.8 


Alert 


.193 


Q.4 


Mo change in student's 


.134 


Q.i 


Very positive self-image 


.178 




school situation 


Q.ll 


Positive attitude 


.140 


Q.16D 


Few contacts with teacher 




Q.9 


Responsible 


.135 




other than classroom - 


.122 


Q.19G 


Few contacts with Title I 


.134 




teacher 






school staff 


Q.IO 


Leader 


.117 


Q.6 


Very supportive family 


.12A 


Q.3 


Very favorable attitude • 


.106 


Q.7 


Cooperative 


.118 




toward school 


Q.4 


No change in student's 


.105 










school situation 








Q.12 


Friendly 


.101 
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Values associated vith gain in reading and mathematics test scores 
are shown. Each variable is given whose partial correlation was greater than 
0.100. While these partial correlations are very low, they do indicate thnt 
ijicj.'wN' oi: the poi^itive characteristics that the lupil Pci\.....nel Tear.»o foui. ' in 
ir Lfied students were associated vith gain in reading and math, as was 
.rue of the classroom teachers on the Student Inf orriiation Form. 

There were only two items from the contacts section of the PPF 
(Q.i3-16) that had partial correlations greater than 0.100 on either reading 
or math, high reading gain being associated with few contacts with the 
Title I staff (Q,16G) (this could be assumed to be few contacts with the 
speech and hearing therapists, or the psychologist, which seems reasonable), 
and high math gain being associated with few contacts with ''teacher, other^' 
(Q»16D) (the Team mecibers having few contacts with the math and/or reading 
specialists would probably mean that there were no serious problems in these 
areas, and hence gain)<> 



3»540 Comparison of Classroom Teacher and 
Pupil Personnel Team Evaluations 

Previous evaluations have pointed out differences between classroom 
teachers* and Pupil Personnel Teams' evaluations of the same students. In 
1970*71 a number of items were worded the same way on the SIF and the PPF; 
however, due to the shortened form used in 1971-72 by the teachers, such 
comparisons were not possible except for two questions - these concerned 
family supportiveness and the student's attitude toward school* 

The two questions concerning family si:pportiveness were: 

PPF Q.6 - How supportive is his family of his school efforts? 
Very supportive 
Fairly supportive 
I\iot very supportive 
Not supportive at all 

SIF Q.4 - Is his family supportive of his school efforts? 

Most of . Wot 
the time at all 
3 4 3 2 1 



The Master Analysis File contained 604 cases for whom there were 
answers to both of these questions. The distributions of these responses 
in terms of percentage of this sample were as follows: 
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Teach^^r Evaluntion '''^IF) 



Pupil 

Personnel 
Evaluation (PPF) 


'Most of 
the time 
5 


4 


3 


2 


Not 
at all 

1 


■Tot:ai 


Very supportive 
Fairly supportive 
Hot very supportive 
Not at all supportive 

Total 


2.37o 
8.3 
4.8 
1.2 


2.6% 
9.6 
. 4.8 
1.8 


5 . 3% 
13.7 
5.0 
1.2 


7.0% 
10.9 
2.0 
0.8 


8.6% 
9.8 
2.2 
0.3_ 


25.8% 
50.3 
18.7 
5.2 


14.6% 


18.9% 


25 . 2% 


20.6% 


20.9% 


100.0% 



This shoT7s a good deal of differsnce in the evaluations by fie 
teachers and the Pupil Personnel Teams, the Teams placing larger percentages 
of the students at the favorable end of the scale than did the teachers. If 
half of the students that teachers marked in the middle category V7ers placed 
with the upper t^70 -roups, theh a little over 30% of the students' families 
\^ould be considered supportive by both teachers and Teams. There is even 
less agreement as to x^hich families x^ere not supportive. Again assigning 
half of the middle category of the teachers^ evaluations to the loV7er evalu- 
ations, the table shows, that there were 8.4% of the i^04 student sample, or 
51 students, marked adversely by both teachers and Teams. 

the actual product-moment correlation between the^ .two evaluations 
is r = -0.288, which, while statistically different from^z^ero, has very^ 
little predictive value, as was seen from the comparison of the evaluations 
above. 

The other items common to both the SIF and the PPF, while not really 
t;.^ sanis, did both relate to clacsroom perfornance, and have been found to 
be quite related in their characteristics. These were: 

PPF Q.3 - How favorable is this student's attitude toward 
school? 

Very favorable 
Fairly favorable 
Fairly unfavorable 
Very unfavorable 

SIF Q.3 - Does ha voluntarily participate in classroom activities? 
Most of ' 

the time all 
5 4 3 2 1 

Answers were available to both of these questions for 687 students. 
The distribution of these responses in terms of percentage of this sample 
was as follows: 



EKLC 
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Teachgr Evaluation (SIF) 



Pupil 


Most of 








Not 




Personnel 


the time 








at all 




Evaluation (PPF) 


5 




3 


2 


1 


Total 


Very favorabls 


0.6% 


2.6 


5,1 


4.5% 


7.7 


20.5% 


Fairly favorable 


3.1 


12.5 


19.8 


15.4 


8.7 


59.5 


Fairly unfavorable 


1.3 


4.9 


4.5 


2.8 


2.0 


15.5 


Very unfavorable 


1.5 


1.3 


0.5_ 


0.7 


0.4 


^^.5 


Total 


6.5% 


21,3% 


30.0% 


23.4% 


18.8% 


100.0% 



In this example, teachers again tended to spread their responses over 
the scale a good deal more than the Pupil Personnel Teams, xvho placed 80% of 
the students in the tvo most favorable categories to 28% In these two cate- 
gories by the teachers. Again, as in the previous comparison on family 
supportlveness, when half of the students that teachers marked in the middle 
category were placed with the top two groups, it was found that 32% of the 
sample were considered by both teachers and Teams to have favorable attitudes 
toward school. There were 8.5% of our sample of 687, 58 students, considered 
by both teachers and Teams to have unfavorable attitudes toward school. 

The actual prod act -moment correlation between these two variables is 
r « -0.036, which is not statistically different from zero. In other words, 
the same distribution of data might have been obtained by chance, and there 
appears to be no relationship between the responses of the Pupil Personnel 
Teams to PPF Q.3 and of the teachers to SIF Q.3. 
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3.600 SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



During the 1971-72 school year the Title I programs within secondnry 
schools were limited to the sGventh-grade level in eleven junior high scl'^ools 
(four of these schools had been in the Title I program since its inception 
and seven had been added during the 1971-72 school year). Principals in rho 
junior high schools were given considerable lati' ui u i: operation of the 
program within their own school. The result was that change in performance 
of students within these schools could not necessarily be attributed to any 
specific Title I activity, and therefore the analysis which follows should be 
viewed as a summary of the status of the students in these schools as of the 
end of the school year. The measurements of the September and the June testing 
program, and the gains or losses observed, can serve as benchmarks for the 
measurement of future gains. 

The statistical data available concerning Title I junior high school 
students consist of the September 1971 CTBS (Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
S-.....ls) tes-j chores, tho June 1972 CTBS test scores, anc! a li-nited numb-r of 
Pupil Personnel Team Evaluation Forms. The analysis of the data for Che 
seventh grades has been included in the discussion of both test scor^js and 
the PPF information. Data from the Student Information Form were not avail- 
able. A form similar to the Student Information Form used by the elementary 
schools was given out to junior high schools r.ppr oximately in January, prior 
to the actual commencement of the 1971-72 Title I program, but thsse forms, 
at the request of the principals, were retained in the schools and were not 
available for evaluative analysis. 

3.610 Test Score Information 

In September 1971, the median grade equivalent scores for the 7th grade 
in reading and mathematics , as compared to all D.C. school students, were: 

7t h Grr.des D.C. Title I 

Reading Total 5.X ^^.7 

Math Total 5.0 - ^.7 

This indicates that the Title I 7th graders averaged four months behind 
the D.C. school 7th graders in reading, and three months behind them in math. 

When the Title I students were tested in June^ 1972,. the median reading 
score on the same tc2st was 6.0 and the median math score was 6.1, indicating 
a gain of 1.3 years in reading and 1.4 years in math, whichare considerably 
above the norms of one month increase per month of instruction. 
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An examination of the distribution of these test scores, however, 
reveals that only a small percentage of the 7th-grade vStudentS perfcni 
grade lev^l or above. The percentHo d< '^rr ibMtion of the June 1972 LLoUing 
shows the following: 

Percentile Points as of June 1972 
10th 25 th 50th 75th 90th 

Reading (in ^rade equivalentSi years) 3,6 ^.5 6.0 7,1 8,7 
Math (in^^ade equivalents, years) 3.9 4.8 6.1 7.0 8,3 

Tks^e datta indicate that, as measured by the CTBS, 17% ot the 7th 
graders Let Title I schools scored at or above grade level (7,8) in reading and 
15% score<3 at or above grade level in mathematics. 

It: ^ouM be noted that, while the usual interpretation of standard- 
ized testriSKsores is that the grade equivalents accurately reflect the reading 
ability laeaasr the center cof the distribution (in this case, near the 7th grade), 
the int^aqpsaestaticms are (of ten mi^sleading at the more extreme ranges. In the 
above d^s^tarSibuttons the data indicate that 10% of the 7th.grade stuctents had 
grade eqwi^^^ent scores of 3.6 or below, which are lower than thermiddle of the 
3i ' grade, Ihis does not: mean that these 7th«grade stud uts should read 3rd- 
grade matea::^!, but rather that rthere were some 3rd-grade students who would 
have scored 1th is iitJEtgh on ttie 7th^grade test. One of two inferences is likely 
from the f aigt thai: 10% of -these 7th-^grade students scored so low: the first 
is that th^ were very poor readers, and the second is that the test did not 
adequately weasura their reading abi lity. It is not possible from tiie data 
available in this analysis to determine which inference is correct. 

3. '620 itched Sample 

The previous discussion concerns the performance of the 7th-grade 
class as a wholenrather than the performance of individual students. As 
previously described, records on individual students, including the pretest 
and posttest inf aismation^ ^ere placed on the Master Analysis Tape. In this 
file there were JSOO students for whom both a September and a June test score 
were available (cmt of a total enrollment of 3863 Title I 7th-grade students) • 
The sample of 120© represents students from seven of the eleven Title I 
junior high schools, with a combined enrollment of 2428 (as of 2 March 1972), 
which gives a saiiq)ling ratio of 49.4%. The remaining schools did not test, 
for a varierry of reasons, the most important one being the lateness of the 
designated testing date in the school year (the last week of May). 

When these cases were divided by the quartile in which they were 
grouped on the September pretest Csee page 3-4 of this chapter), the gains 
withia eaU^ <}uartidte were as fo:lilows: 
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1st ^ua.rtile 2nd Quartile 3rd Quartile 6t:h Quartile 



Reading +1.3 +1.1 +0.7 +0.7 

• Math +1.4 +1.1 +1.2 +1.1 

All of these gains excopt the top two quart? i'^5S in reading were well 
above the expected one month gain per one mouth of insjtruction. However, when 
the Large City Norms for the CTBS were examlried it was found, assuming that a 
student in June would be at the same percentile level within the 7th-grade 
population as he was in September, that the expected gain for students dis- 
tributed as they were in this sample would not be one month per month of 
instruction. The usual expectation is that students above the median gain 
more than ^'normal" and those below the median gain less. It would appear thnt 
the Title I 7th-grade students, particularly those in the lower half of the 
grade, performed well above expectation in both reading and math. 

3.630 Age-Grade Placement * 

A distribution was made of the year^of-birth Information taken from 
the CTBS forms, in order to compare grade retention rates with those of pre- 
vious years. Year of birth distributed by sex showed the following: 

1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 Total H 

Boys \% 5% 24% 45% 26% 101% 711 

Girls - 2% 13% 46% 39% 100% 848 

If students had entered the first grade in the year in which their 
sixth birthday occurred, then the students whose birthday was in 1959 would 
be at the proper age for the 7th grade if they had been promoted each year. 
It will be seen from the above tabulation that 26% of the boys and. 39% of 
the girls appeared to have been promoted each year. It can also be seeii that 
30% of the boys and 15% of the girls in the 7th grade were two years or more 
older than normal for this grade. 

In order to compare these figures with those of previous years, the 
comparable data were abstracted from the 1969-70 and 1970-71 evaluation reports 
as follows: 







Boy 


s 


G 


i r 1 


s 


Age /Grade 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1 year younger 








1% 


1% 




At age for grade 


21% 


19% 


26% 


42% 


30% 


39% 


1 year older 


38% 


40% 


45% 


35% 


43% 


46% 


2 years older 


34 


32 


24 


19 


23 


13 


3 years older 


6 


8 


5 


3 


3 


2 


4 years older 


I 


I 


1 








N = 


581 


365 


711 


601 


308 


848 
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It should be noted that the basis for the 1972 data \^as diffGrent from 
that for 1970 and 1971, In 1970 and 1971 the information as to year of birth 
was derived from the Student Identification and Evaluation Form (SIEF) sup- 
plied by homeroom teachers, while the year of birth information for 1972 was 
taken from the CTBS form. 

Sixty percent of the girls and 75% of the boys in the 7th grade in 
Title I schools Were a year or more older than if they had been promoted each 
year since entering the first grade at age six. It has not been determined 
if these students entered school late or whether they had been retained one 
or Liure times. Some of the retention occurs within the 7th grade iuself. In 
prior years it has been found that approximately 16% of the boys and 7% of the 
girls Xv^ere repeating the 7th grade. This figure for the 1971-72 school year 
is not available for Title I schools for this analysis. 

3.640 Relationship of Year of Birth to Reading: and Math Test Scox'e Quartile 

The 7th-grade students were distributed by the quartile in which their 
reading and math scores in the • September pretest placed them with reference to 
the entire 7th-grade D.C, school population. The cutoff points for these 
quartiles can be found on page 3-4 of this chapter. When these data were dis- 
tributed by year of birth, the following tabulation resulted: 







R 


e a d 


i n 




Math 


G m 


a t i 


c S 


1956 


£c57 


"1958 


1959 


1956&:57 


1958 


1959 




JL 




n 


JL 


JL A 


JL A 


JL 


jL 


JL A 


1st Q. 


144 


52 


158 


27 


65 14 


111 47 


168 


28 


66 15 


2nd Q. 


68 


24 


183 


29 


115 25 


70 30 


181 


31 


104 24 


3rd Q. 


43 


16 > 


161 


26 


119 26 


38 16 


151 


26 


137 . 31 


4th Q. 


21 


8 


. 109 


18 


159 35 


18 7 


90 


15 


133 30 


Total 


276 


100% 


621 


100% 


458 100% . 


237 100% 


590 


100% 


440 100% 



This tabulation shox^s that 767a of- the students born in 1956 and 1957 
x^ere in the two lowest quartiles in reading, and 77% were in the two lowest 
quartiles in math, and would therefore be identified students. The distri- 
butions for the 1958 group were more nearly the expected 25% in each quartile, 
wbV::> for the 1959 group, 61% of the sftudents wore in the l-op two quartiicn:. 

3.650 Relationship betx^een Reading Quartile and Math Quartile 

Because of the fact that during the current school year the primary 
identification of the students to receive Title I services depended upon 
t^hether or not they were below citywide medians in reading or math, it is 
important to know the relationship between the scores on these two variables. 
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The Tth'grade students in tho sample were therefore distributed by quartiles 
on both the reading and math grade equivalent scores. The following distri- 
butions resulted (all figures are in percentage of the total sample): 



Math 


Readlnn Quartiles 






QuartilGs 1st Q. 


2nd Q. 


3rd Q. 


4th Q. 


Totnl 


1st Q. 13.7% 
2nd Q. 8.5 
3rd Q. 3.2 
4th Q. 0.5 


7.9% 
9.9 
7.1 
2.4 


4.0% 
7.3 
10.5 
5.5 


0.8% 
2.4 
4.7 
11.4 


23.4% 
23.1 
25.6 
19.9 


Total 23.9% 


27.3% 


27.5% 


19.3% 


100.0% 


This tabulation can be used to esti 
would be included as identified for various 

A 


r.ate the number of students who 
cutoff levels, as sho\?n below: 

Pi C D 


City Quartils 
Percentile Groups 


Be 1 OV7 
Cutoff in 
Readin,e 


Below 
Cutoff in % Common 
Math to Both 


Total 


25th Ql 
50th Ql + Q2 
75th Ql + Q2 + Q3 


25.9% 
53.2% 
80.7% 


25.4% 
54.5% 
80.1% 


13.7% 
40.0% 
71.2% 


38.5% 
67.7% 
89.5% 


Formula: Column A -i- 


Column B - 


Column C 


= Column D. 





If these percentages had been Unovjn before the Title I prosf-^tn 
started, it would be expected that, for the 2.5th, 50th, and 75l:h percentile 
cutoff levels, of the 3863 7th-grade students there would have been approxi- 
mately 1491, 2615, or 3461 identified students, respectively* 
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3.700 NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



3.710 Background 

Prior to the current year, the identification of students for Title I 
intervention was the same in non-public as in public schcols; that is, it was 
based upon teacher and principal evaluation of educational needs and potential 
dropout. The grade levels involved were also the same. For the 1971-72 
school year, test scores were used as the basis for identification of those 
students who \7Gre below grade median for the city, the parochial schools havlr^s 
their own testing program. Another difference was that the parochial schools 
were required by the guidelines to consider as identified only those students 
residing in the same attendance areas as regular Title I schools. Another 
difference was that the parochia 1 schools designated identified students from 
all eight grades rather than limiting them only to the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 7th 
grades^ as was done in the public schools. 

3.720 Student Information Form 



The same Student Information 


Form 


was 


used 


to 


assist 


in the 


oth the public and non-public 


schools. 


There 


were 639 


of 


these 


ived from the non-public 


schools. 


distributed 


as 


f o 1 lows : 










G r 


a 


d e s 












1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Totcl 


Holy Comforttir 


10 


7 


12 


5 


12 


8' 


8 


16 


78 


Holy Naiue 


11 


2 


10 


12 


7 


20 


22 


19 


103 


Holy Redeemer 


23 


14 


18 


17 


16 


15 


0 


0 


103 


Immaculate Conception 


15 


8 


17 


10 


9 


2 


0 


0 


61 


Our Lady of 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


13 


9 


6 


34 


Perpetual Help 












St. Martin's 


11 


7 


10 


10 


11 


11 


11 


8 


79 


St, Paul & St, Augustine 


6 


14 


14 


15 


9 


11 


2 


2 


73 


St, Peter's 


15 


15 


10 


29 


17 


12 


0 


10 


108 


Total 


91 


67 


91 


98 


87 


92 


52 


61 


639 



In the following analysis the responses for all these students will 
be given except where, for comparison, the distributions are limited to 
grades 1» 2, and 3* 



Responses to the first question of the Student Information Form are 
tabulated in Table 7 (next page) - this question concerns the level of the 
reading Instructional materials being used by the student • 
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Table 7 

DISTRIBUTION OF IDENTIFIED NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 
BY READING INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL AND BY GRADE LEVEL 



Reading 








G r 


a d e 








Instructional Level 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Reading Readiness (RR) 


4 


2 






6 








Pre-Prlmer (PP) 


26 






1 




1 






rTimBT \ir/ 


jO 


3 


1 


3 










Grade 1 - first half (1^) 


3 b' 


; 7 


1 


1 






2 




urade l - second half 


9 


; 18 


2 












Grade 2 - first half (2l) 


1 


18 


; 14 


1 


3 








Grade 2 - second half (22) 




46 


'\ 16 




1 








urade ^ - first half 13*; 




6 


25 






2 


2 




Grace i - second half (3^) 






40 


\ 10 


11 


2 




3 


Grade 4 






1 


73 : 


15 


20 


22 


7 


Grade 5 








11 


54 i 


29 


12 


2 


Grade 6 










I 


45 ; 


24 


7 


Grade 7 










1 


1 


32 


22 


Grade 8 










8 




6 


_59 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100? 


N «» 


91 


67 


91 


97 


78 


92 


50 


59 


1 year or more above 




■ 6% 


1% 


11% 


10% 


1% 


6% 




grade level 




At grade level 


39 


64 


65 


73 


54 


45 


32 


59 


1 year of more below 


60 


30 


34 


15 


36 








grade level 


54 


62 


41 


2 years of more below 










10 


25 


38 


19 


grade level 




5 


4 


6 



The percenta.njes in the upper part of the table which are below the 
dotted line represent those students at or above grade level in the reading 
Instructional materials they were using. The lower half of the table shows 
the percentages of students within each grade at various levels above and 
below grade level. It will be noted that In the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd grades 
there were 40%, 70%, and 66%, respectively, reading at grade level or above. 
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Distributions by grade level for SIF Q*2 concerning the mathematics 
instructional level, vere as follows: 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


..-,1. 


7 


8 


Ahead of grade level 


1% 




1% 


u% 


7% 








At "norma r*' grade level 


96 


87 


82 


78 


63 


66 


35 


49 


Behind 1 year or more 


3 


13 


17 


18 


30 


34 


65 


51 


Behind 2 years or more 




3 




4 


15 


14 


35 


18 


N = 


91 


67 


90 


93 


87 


92 


48 


55 



From this table it will be seen that in the Ist^ 2nd, and 3rd grades 
there were 97%, 87%, and 83%, respectively, reading at grade level or above. 

There were 637 responses to SIF Q-3 concerning voluntary participation 
in classroom activities, which distributed as follows: 





Scale Value 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Almost always 


5 


20% 


31% 


26% 




4 


26 


27 


27 




3 


29 


28 


26 




2 


20 


11 


15 


Not at all 


1 


5 


3 


4_ 






100% 


100% 


100% 


N = 




291 


348 


653 


Mean Scale Value 




3.36 


3.71 


3.56 


S.D. 




1.11 


1.09 


1.14 



The mean scale value for girls was higher than for boys, and the 
difference is statistically significant at greater than the 1% chance level. 
When the averages by grade were examined it was found that the mean scale 
values decreased as grade level increased; in other words, teachers found 
students at the lower grade levels were participating more than students in 
the upper grades* 

SIF concerning family supportiveness also showed more favorable 
scores for girls than boys. The following tabulation (next page) shows this 
distribution by sex* 

The tabulation shows that over 60% of the parents of these Title I 
students were in the two most favorable categories on this question, with a 
significant difference between the parents of boys and girls. As in Q-.3, the, 
higher the grade level the lower the mean scale values by grade; in other 
words, teachers found parents of students in the lower grades more supportive 
than In the higher grades. 
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Scale Value 



Boys 



Girls 



Total 



Most of the time 5 

4 
3 
2 

Not at all 1 



N = 

Mean Scale Value 
S.D. 



35% 


46% 


42% 


22 


21 


21 


30 


20 


24 


11 


11 


II 


2 


2 


2_ 


100% 


100% 


100% 


282 


334 


632 


3.76 


3.98 


3.S9 


0.95 


1.16 


1.13 



SIF Q.5 and Q-6 concerned two of the primary problems contributing to 
poor educational progress, behavioral problems and coimnunication problems. 
The frequency of these problems were reported as follows for non-piiblic school 
students : 

Behavioral Problems 
Boys Girls Total 



Grades 1^8 

Severe problems 15% 4% 9% 

Some prob lems 31 18 25 

Mo problems 54 78 66 

N = 291 346 653 



Communication Problc^ms 
Bovs Girls Total 



14% 

26 

60 

289 



4% 
17 
79 

346 



9% 
21 
70 

651 



The above tabulation is for grades 1 through 8 combined. There 
appeared to be very little difference between grades in each category for 
behavioral problems, but in the communication area the percentage of students 
with problems increased somewhat with grade ^ as can be seen by a coirparison of 
the above tabulation for grades 1 through 8 with the tabulation below for 
grades 1, 2^ and 3 combined: 

Eeh^iVioral Problems C ommunication Problems 



Grades 1-3 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Severe problems 


15% 


6% 


10% 


9% 


0% 


4% 


Some problems 


28 


12 


20 


26 


14 


19 


No problems 


57 


82 


70 


65 


86 


77 


N => 


118 


130 


248 


116 


131 


247 



This shows that non-public school teachers found 6% of 130 identified 
^irls in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd grades with severe behavioral problems, and 
none with severe communication problems. Kowever, 15% of 118 identified boys 
had severe behavioral problems, and 9% had severe communication problems. 
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In order to find out the relationship bet^^een behavioral and coimnuni- 

c: ' - rohlz: -, all the responses for SIF Q-5 were distr-^buted by the m-^-oonne 
for SIFQ-6: 



Conoiunication 
Problems 


B 


e h a 


V i o 


a 1 


Pro 


b 1 


ens 


No 




Some 




Yes 




Total 


N 


% 


Ji. 




JL 




N % 


No 


354 


54 


89 


14 


14 


2 


457 70 


Some 


58 


9 


57 


8 


22 


4 


137 21 


Yes 


_20 


3 


16 


3 


20 


3 


___5S 9__ 


Total 


432 


66 


162 


25 


56 


9 


650 100% 



This shows that, for this small sairiple, V7hile 9% had severe behavioral 
problems and 9% had severe communication problems, only 3% of the same stu- 
dents had both problems. 

SIF Q-7 concerned students repeating grades. By grade and sex, these 
percentages were as follows: 

Grades 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Total 

Boys 2 1% 19% 19% 5% 3% 2% 2A% 0% 1 1% 

Girls 14 12 6 9 4 0 3 0 6 

Total 18% 15% 1 2% 7% 4% 1% 12% 0% 8% 

Although rhe overall percentages above are probably fair ly reliable, the 
sample sizes by grade are so small that these may be unreliable. 

In order to determine the relationship of age to grade, the year of 
birth was tabulated for boys and girls in each grade. This table (next page) 
assumes that a student entered the first grade during the year in which his 
sixth birthday occurred. 

These distributions show that more girls were at the proper gr^de 
level for their age than boys. The difference is less noticeable in the 
primary grades than in the higher grades. 

The average number of days absent appeared to drop for both boys and 
girls from the 1st to the 5th or 6th grades and then increase in the 7th and 
8th grades. However, as the scale used on the form at the lower levels of 
absence was rather broad, it is more meaningful to show the percentage of 
students at each grade level who were absent 20 days or more. 



Absent 20 Days+ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Total 


Boys 


8% 


7% 


5% 


9% 


0% 


3% 


6% 


9% 


6% 


Girls 


7 


5 


6 


2 


0 


6 


4 


6 


4 


Total 


8% 


6% 


5% 


5% 


0% 


5% 


5% 


7% 


4.5% 
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Table 8 

DISTRIBUTION OF YEAR OF BIRTH BY GRADE LEVEL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



f 








N's - Boys 












N's 


- Girls 








i 




1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


1 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 




1966 


2 














3 


















1965 


32 














26 


5 
















1964 


9 


18 


2 










7 


26 


1 














1963 




7 


26 1 


1 










8 


. 42 


2 












1962 




2 


11 ■ IV 














4 


35 












1961 






4 17 


16 












1 


13 


26 










1960 






4 


14 '] 


16 












2 


16 . 


27 








1959 








3 


18 


11 












2 


10 


15 




i 


1958 








1 


2 


4 


15 














8 


■23 




1957 










2 


2 


8 












1 


2 


9 


\ 


1956 




























1 






Total N = 


43 


27 


43 40 


35 


38 


17 


23 


36 


39 


48 


52 


44 


38 


26 


32 



2 years 
a lie ad 

1 year 
ahead 

At grade 
level 

1 year 
behind 

2 years 
behind 

3 years 
behind 



Percentagv^ia - Boys 



5 5 3 

74 67 60 45 45 42 65 65 

21 26 26 42 40 48 24 35 

7 9 10 9 5 11 

3 5 



Percentages ^ Girls 



8 13 2 4 

73 67 88 67 59 71 57 72 

19 20 8 25 36 26 31 28 

2 4 5 8 

3 4 
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SIF Q-9 asked whether this student should receive priority Title I 
treatment. The distribution for boys and girls, all grades combined, follows 



Priority for Boys Girls Total 
Title I Treatment 

Highest 35,5% 20.9% 28.0% 

Middle 32.1 33.4 32.3 

Lowest 16.2 19.4 17.7 

Ko treatment 16 .2 26^4 22cO 

Total 100.0 100.0 100. 0 

N = 290 345 651 

Mean 1.13 2.51 2.34 

S.D. 1.07 1.09 1.11 



This shows that teachers felt that 22% of the identified students 
were in no real need of special treatment. However, they did feel that 60% 
of them should have priority in receiving treatment (boys, 67.6%; girls, 
54.3%). 

3.730 Summary 

Student Information Forms were received for 639 identified students 
in grades 1 through 8 of the non-public schools of the District of Columbia. 
All of these students resided in the attendance areas for Title I public 
schools, but only 47% of them were in grades 1, 2, 3, and 7. 

More than half of the students in most grades were using reading in* 
structional materials at or above grade level* In the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 
7th grades, these percentages vjere 40%, 70%, 66%, and 38%, respectively. In 
mathematics instructional materials, these percentages were 97%, 87%, 83%, 
and 35%, respectively. 

The level of voluntary participation in classro • activities var 
quite high, with 43%, overall, of the identified students in the two highest 
categories on a five-point scale. The level of family supportiveness of the 
student's school activities v/as also quite high (63% in the top two cate- 
gories on a five-point scale). 

There were 9% of these identified students whose teachers felt they 
had severe behavioral problems, and another 9% with severe communication 
problems with interfered with educational progress. Approximately 3% of the 
same children had both behavioral and communication problems to a severe 
degree . 
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Hie percentage of identified students who were repeating the grade 
decreased with grade level. The percentages in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 7tn 
grades who were repeating the grade were 18%, 15%, 12%, and 12%, respec- 
tively. 

The p>.-cc-..tage of students who were absent for ''O dayr, or raore Curing 
the evaluation period decreased with grade until the 5th grade, then in- 
creased through the 8th grade, the percentages for the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 
7th grades were 8%, 6%, 5%, and 5%, respectively. 

The percentage of identified boys and girls in the non-public 
schools who were over age for grade increased from npproxi::iateIy t^'^ 
1st grade to 58% of the boys in the 6th grade and 63% of the girls in the 
7th grade. 

When asked to Indicate the priority of treatment for the identified 
students, non.public school teachers put 28% in the highest P'^l°'^i^y 
another 32% In the middle priority (2). Twenty-two percent were indicated as 
not needing Title I treatment. 

In every Item of the SIF, girls were rated by their teachers more 
favorably than boys. 
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CHAPTER 4 



4.000 SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



4.100 OVERVIEW 

The 1971-72 ESEA Title I program for the District of Columbia was a 
distinct departure from the previous Title I programs. It was designed to 
capitalize on the success of the "learning center*' concept of the 1971 
summer program, when significant gains in both reading and mathematics were 
achieved, through the use of a saturated learning environment in which all 
school activities were focused upon improving reading and math skills. 

While the number of Title I schools during the 1971-72 school year was 
increased to 65 from the 34 of the previous year, the number of students 
wac ;:;duced from 18^400 to approximately 14,300 by providfng Title I services 
for only identified students in grades 1, 2» 3, and 7 of the public schools 
and grades 1 through 8 of the non-public schools in the 65 schools designated 
as Title I schools. These identified students were selected on the basis of 
their low test scores in reading and/or mathematics. All the efforts of the 
Title I staff went into alleviating the educational problems of these stu- 
dents, either directly through special instruction and assistance or in- 
directly through the provision of additional personnel and through staff 
development and training. 

4.200 OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 

The overall objectives of the 1971-72 program, as stated in the Plan of 
Opt^ration, ESEA Title I, FY1972, Department of Federal Programs, D.C. Public 
Schools, for the full school year were, in brief: 

.. To raise reading and mathematics achievement level one year five 
months . 

To reinforce, enrich, and extend skill mastery through integration 
of the special subject areas. 

..To broaden the experiential backgrounds of the children. 

.. Secondary objectives to include: 

..To recognize and accept the values and contributions of each 
subject to reading and mathematics. 
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To increase teacher competency in such aspects as learning 
diagnosis, prescriptive teaching, individualization of instruction, 
organizing the classroom for leamixig, discriminatory ijelection 
and efficient use of learning materials, etc*, and in the use of 
resources such as workshops, resource people, parents and community 
persons, outside consultants, professional materials, etc. 

T'-c-use prc:grnm did not operate for a full schoo" ":'or»r, it V3S r^- 
reasonable to expect to raise reading and matheiaatics achievement levels one 
year and five months. In addition, many of the secondary objectives, par- 
ticularly as they required additional staffing and training, could be cixy 
partially realized. 

4.300 BASIS FOR THE EVALUATION 

The statistical evaluation attempts to relate change in student performance 
In reading and mathematics betv/een administrations of standardized tests in 
September 1971 and June 1972 to student characteristics obtained from the 
subjective evaluations by classroom teachers and the Pupil Personnel Teams* 

Other aspects of the program not directly related to student gain in tc^t 
performance have been evaluated by moans of conferences, interviews, and 
observations by the evaluation team, and the analysis of responses to quas- 
tlonnaires of the various personnel involved in the Title I program. 



4.400 FINDIl^GS AKD CONCLUSIONS 

4.410 Statistical Analysis of Tf^st Resu lts 

In the eight months between the fall 1971 and the spring 1972 testing, 
the median grade equivalent scores for students in the Title I schools in- 
creased as follows: 

P-e gding Gain . Ma thematics Gain 

Grade 2 1 year, 0 months 9 moi\i:hs 

3 1 year, 0 months 9 months 

7 1 year, 3 months 1 year, 4 months 

These gains are based upon the Large City Norms of the California 
Achievement Test in the 2nd grade, and of the California Test of Basic 
Skills in the 3rd and 7th grades. 
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When the pretest and posttest scores of individual students were 
matched and gain computed for each indiviaual -student, it uas found that 
students in the lowest fourth (quartile) of theiz class, compared to all D.C. 
school students In the correspondittg grade based upon grade equivcjlent scores 
of the CAT (grade 2) and CTDS (grades 3 and 7), gained more in both reading 
and nathematlcs than in all but one of the other quartiles. The average 
gains in this lowest quartile were: 



Grade 2 
3 
7 



Average 
Readiurr Gain 

1 year, 2 months 
1 year, ^ months 
1 year, 3 months 



Average 
Mathf=m^tics 



Gain 



1 year, 
I year, 
1 year. 



1 month 
7 months 
6 months 



Tho-o gains are all well in excess of the exoec'-od one month per 
month of instruction. 

When the matched scores for s'uudents in the lower middle quartile of 
their grade (upper half of the identified students) were checked, it was 
found that they averaged more than one month per month of instruction in 
both reading and mathaiaatics except for the 3rd.grade students in reading. 
The average gains of these identified studeuts in the next- to-bottom quar.ii€ 



were : 



Grade 2 
3 
7 



Average 
Reg.dln^ Gain 

1 year, 2 months 
6 months 
1 year, 1 month 



Average 



Mathenatics Gain 

1 year, 0 months 
9 months 
1 year I 1 month 



Within grades It was found that there was considerable variability 
as to how much students gained or lost. In the 2nd grade, 55% of the stu- 
dents, regardless of being Identified or not, gained at least a half year 
more than the expected one month per month of instruction In reading. 
There were UU% who gained at least a half year more than expected in math- 
cmatics. In the 3rd grade, these percentages vare 46% In reading and^^jj 
m mathematics, and in the 7th grade, were 66% In reading and 56/o in math. 
On the other hand, there were large percentages of students who did not 
show the expected gain. The percentages of students In each grade whose 
grade equivalent scores on the posttest in June were only 5 months or less 
higher than on the pretest In September were: 2nd grade - 20% In reading 
and 25% In mathematics; 3rd grade - 36% In reading and 26% In math; 7th 
L . Jo - 3";% in reading and 24% In nathenia tics. 
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A comparicon of the gain In roading and ica thematics of Identified 
and non- identified students is possible only for those students in the two 
highest quartiles, since all students in the two lowest quart! les were 
identified. In each of the tvo highest quartiles on both reading and math* 
in both the 2nd and 3rd grades the non- identified students gained more than 
the identified ones. The only grcup of identified students that did not 
gain at least one month per moiich of instriiCtion was in the third quartile 
of the 3rd grade where the average gain was only 7 months. 

4*420 Student Information Fona Analysis 

In responding to the questions of the Student Information Form, 
classroom teachers reported that only 21% of the Ist-grade students, 40% of 
the 2nd-grade students, and 33% of the 3rd-grade students vore at or above 
their grade level in the reading instructional materials they were using. 
There were 30% of the 2nd.grade and 13% of the 3rd-grade students who were 
still using reading materials for the primer or lower lovel. Most of these 
(82%) were identified students. 

In arithmetic instructional materials used, teachers reported that 
75% of the 1st graders, 66% of the 2rd graders, and 56% of the 3rd graders 
were using materials at or above their grade level. There were only 5% of 
the 2nd grade and 3% of the 3rd grade still at the Arithmetic Readiness 
level. Three-quarters of these students (76%) were identified. 

Non- identified students vere 2valuated by their teachers as volun- 
tarily participating more in classroom activities than identified students. 
However, there were still large numbers of identified students in the "most 
of the time'* category, as well as non-identlf led students in the **not at 
all" category. 

Non- identified students were evaluated by tboir teachers as having 
more supportive families than identified students, although there were many 
identified students whose families were considered to be supportive "most of 
the time''* and large numbers of non- identified students whose families were 
"not at all" supportive. 

More identified than noi^- identified students hau serious behavio4:al 
problems that Interfered with their educational progress (11% and 7%, 
respectively). There \^ere also more identified than non- identified students 
who had behavioral problems that interfered "some" with their educational 
progress (23% and 18%, respectively). It was also found that three- fourths 
of the students who had severe behavioral problems were in the identified 
category. Had the distribution been made on a strictly chance basis, the 
percentage would have been approximately two-thirds. 



More identified than non- i dent i f ie d students had serious corununica- 
tion problems that intextered with their educational progress (10% and oX, 
respectively). There were also more identified than non- identified stuaents 
who had behavioral problems that interfered "some" (21% and 14%, respectively). 
It was also found that 78% of the students with severe coannunicati on problems 
were in the identified category. Had the distribution been made on a strictly 
chance basis the percentage would have been approximately two- thirds. 

The percentages of students repeating the grade were: 1st grade - 
18.3%, 2nd grade - 13.0%, and 3rd grade - 12.6%. The percentage repeatir« 
these grades appears to have increased slightly since 1968-69. 

The percentage of students absent 20 days or more between September 
1971 and March 1972 was greater for identified students than for non- 
identified (14.5% and 12.6%, respectively). The percentage absent 20 Uays 
or more decreased by grade level (17,6%, 12.5%, and 11.3%, respectively, for 
the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd grades), and girls were absent more than boys in these 
three grades. There was more difference between grades than there was be- 
identifled and non- identified students. 



When asked «hat priority they would assign to the educational needs 
of their students, teachers assignad higher priority to identified than to 
non- identified students. However, there were still large percentages of 
identified students for whom teachers recommended little or no priority for 
treatment; and on the other hand, there were large percentages of non- 
identified students whom teachers thought should have the highest priority 
or the middle priority for treatment. 

It was found tliat there were sizable numbers of students who were 
older than normal age for grade, based upon entrance into the 1st grade in 
the year each child became six years old. The percentages of boys who were 
a year or more older in srades 1, 2, and 3 were 25%, 37%, and 44%, respec- 
tively. For girls, these were 21%, 28%, and 30%, respectively. 

As In all previous studies of teacher evaluations of Title I 
students, it was found tliat the ratings for girls were higher (more favor- 
able) than those for boys, on most of the Items of the evaluation form. 
Girls were ahead of the boys In reading and arithmetic instructional 
materials level; they participated significantly more in the classroom; 
and fewer girls than boys had behavioral or communication problems which 
interfered with educational progress. There were fewer girls than boys 
repeating the grade, at every grade level, whether identified or not. 
Teachers also felt that fewer girls than boys were in need of high priority 
Title I treatment. 
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On two iteas of the Student Inforoation Form there vas very little 
difference In the teacher ratings between boys and girls. The supportlveness 
of the fannies, although In favor of the girls, was only slightly different 
froE the boys; and the percentage of girls absent more than 20 days during 
the period of the evaluation exceeded that of boys (157: for girls and li-o for 
boys) . 

It was found that a larger percentage of students with educational 
problems as rated by teachers on the SIF would have been designated as ^ 
"identified students'* had the top two priorities ("highest" end "niddle -J 
of SIF 0.9 been used as the criterion for selecting identified students 

of th^ test score criterion actually used. Thir difference occurred 
not only with the subjective evaluations of student proDiems by teacher^, out 
alio when grade retention and days absent were considered. 

Approximately 10% of the 2nd- and 3rd-grade students had behavioral 
problems which interfered with educational progress, and 6% had communication 
problems; however, only 3% of these had BOTH behavioral and communication 
problems. More boys had behavioral and communication problems than girls, 
both Identified and non- Identified. 

A tabulation of gain In reading score measured In grade equivalents 
against reading Instructional materials lavel showed that as tha reading 
Instructional level rose, so did the gain In all four quartiles of the Znd 
and 3rd grades. However, within each instructional level, less gain was 
found at the higher quartiles than at the lower ones. 

The snme was true when gain In arlthiretlc score was tabulated against 
arlthnstlc Instructional materials level; and less gain was also found at 
the higher quartiles than at the lower quartiles of tlie Znd and 3rd grades. 

The same was also true concerning the relationship of the other 
questions of the SIF to reading and Jiath gain; that Is, the gains went up 
within all quartiles for the more favorable responses to each question. 
Also, when sliallar responses uere compared across quartiles, the higher the 
quartlle the lower the gains. One exception was found to this relationship - 
the gains found for students with "some" behavioral problems were no better 
than those with "severe" bthavloral problems In almost every quartlle. The 
similarity was more evident in reading than In mathematics. 
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6.630 Pupil Personnel Team Evaluation _Fona Analysis 



Pupil Personnel Teaias, as in tha previous year, found the students 
in their caseload to have positive characteristics, such as: they were 

..-iiu^y in choir behavior toward othsr sl^dciiZs^ fairi:> ravc-\.bl:: In f 'r 
attitude toward school, had fairly positive self-images, and were from 
families who were fairly supportive of their school efforts. Fever than 10% 
of the students were evaluated as being in the laosC unfavorable of the cate- 
gories on the evaluation form. 

The Teams, again as in the previous year, rated the students in their 
caseload to be on the favorable side of the personality characteristics, on 
a five-point scale. This included such characteristics as: cooperative, 
alert, responsible, positive attitude, and friendly. 

Pupil Personnel Teams reported an average of over 21 contacts with or 
about each student In their caseload. The largest number of contacts was 
with the student himself, either direct one-to-one or in a group. The second 
largest number of contacts concerning the student was with school personnel, 
the largest percentage being with the classroom teacher. The 21 contacts 
divided roughly as 9-10 with the student himself; A with the student's family^ 
either at school, at their home, or by telephone; 1 coinmunity contact; and 
6-7 with school personnel. Contacts with or concerning students increased 
with grade level in the primary grades but docroaSGd for the 7Lh grr.de. The 
number of contacts for grndes 1, 2, 3, and 7 averaged 18, 21, 26, and 15, 
respectively. In general there was very little difference in the number of 
contacts for boys and girls. 

Factor analysis of the Pupil Personnel Team information in conjunction 
with classroom teacher evaluations and test score int'orination indicated that 
there was very little relationship between the three sources of information. 
It was found that the variables obtained from the PPF tended to divide them- 
f^r-'^rt^r. Into tro ports - those relating to student char.^.r --ristics, and v-^ose 
concerning student contacts* 

The highest relaticnship between t^.e Pupil Personnel Toc^in evslua 
of student characteristics and gain in reading and math was found in favor- 
able ratings of attitude tor^ard school (PPF Q^3), alert (Q.8), very positive 
self-image (Q.l), and no change in the student's school situation (Q.^). 
Other items which showed a positive relationship to gain in reading and math 
were positive attitude (Q.ll), responsible (Q*9), very supportive family (Q»6), 
cooperative (Q.7), and friendly (Q.12). One other item showed a positive 
relationship to gain In math: leader (Q.10)# 



In general, the PudII Persornel Teans tended to find the students' 
families more supportive of their school efforts than did the teachers- 
There was very little agreement between the Teams' rating of a student's 
attitude tovard school and that of ths classroom teacher. 

6.440 Second ary Schools 

Test scores for Title I 7th grades in reading and mathematics 
placed the median student four months behind the D^C. school mcc!\m student 
in reading and three months behind in mathematics at the beginning of the 
1971-72 school year. These Title I 7tii-srade students were almost 2.5 years 
behind the Large City Norms of the Calif ozmia Test of Basic Skills (CTBS); 
however, during the year the 7th-grade students gained 1.3 years in reading 
and 1.4 years in mathematics, an increase of 5 months in reading and 6 months 
in math more than the normal one month gain per month of instruction. 

When 7th-grade students were grouped by the quarti le of the class in 
which their September test score placed them, it was found that those in the 
bottom quarti le gained the most in both reading and mathematics. However, 
even after this gain, these students in the bottom quart ile of the 7th grade, 
all of whom were identified students, were still more than 3 years behind 
the Large City Norms in reading and math. The students who were in the 
second- lowest quartile averaged gains of 1.1 years in both reading and math, 
and at the end of the school year they were still slightly more than 2 years 
behind normal grade level as measured by the Large City Norms of the CTBS. 

Approximately 17% of the Title I 7th.grade students were at or above 
grade level in reading as measured by the CTBS Large City Norms, and 15% 
scored at or above grade level in mathematics. 

Sixty percent of the girls and 74% of the boys in the Title I 
7th grades were a year or more older than if they had been promoted each 
year since entering the 1st grade at age six. Thirty percent of the boys 
and 15% of the girls were two year;5 older than "normal.'' 

4.450 Non-Publtc Schools 

Information was available for 639 identified students in the eight 
non-public schools in the Title I program in the District of Columbian 
These students were in grades 1 through 8 and resided in the attendance 
areas of the regular Title I public schools. 

The percentage of students in grades 1-8 vjho were at or above their 
grade level in the reading instructional materials they were using were 
40%, 70%, 66%, 84%, 55%, 46%, 38%, and 59%, respectively. In the arithmetic 
instructional materials used, teachers reported that the percentages at or 
above grade level for grades 1-8 were 97%, 87%, 83%, 82%, 70%, 66%, 35%, and 
49%, respectively. 
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ever half of the students t:ere evaluated by their teachers as 
voluntarily participating in classroom activities above the middle of the 
five-point scale, with relatively few (4%) in the "not at all" category. 

Teachers found that 63% of the families of these students were 
supportive of their child's efforts in school, while only 13% were thought 
to be on the lower end of this scale, 

Nine percent of these students had severe behavioral problems and 
another 9% had severe communication problems tliat interfered with educa- 
tional progress. More of these scjdents were boys than girls. 

Repeating the grade was more prevalent in the primary grades than in 
the higher ones. For the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd grades the percentage repeating 
Xv\ r:;, iSri, end 15%, respectively. In the 7th grade was 12%. 

There were approximately 4.5% of these identified students who had 
been absent 20 days or more during the evaluation period. The lays^st per- 
centage was in the let grade, with 8%. The other grades showed 6%, 5%, 5%, 
0%, 5%, 5%, and 7%, for grades 2-8, respectively. 

Non-public school teachers assigned highest priority for Title I 
treatment to 25% of these students, more of them being boys than girls. In 
the middle priority category the percentage was 32%, while in the »'no 
priority'- category the percentage was 16% for the boys and 26% for the girJs. 

4.500 ATULYSIS OF QUESTIONNAIRE INFORMATION 

The previous sections of this chapter have relied primarily upon two 
questionnaires and two sets of test scores for the analysis of the Title I 
student population. In the present section an atterapt has been made to 
extract from the many thoughtful responses and comments of principals, 
instructional coordinators, classroom teachers, reading and math resource 
teachers, instructional aides, mer^bers of the Pupil Personnel Services 
Teams, and many others, not only the positive evidences of progress in the 
assistance of Title I students but also constructive comments and criticism 
of the program. These are taken from the descriptions of the duties arid 
responsibilities of these Title I staff members from Chapter 2 of this 
report and from the more complete listing of the responses to the many 
questionnaires to be found In the Appendix. 

It is felt that many of the suggestions and comments will help to 
produce a better program through Improved administration and plaruting o-: 
in-service training for all echelons of Title I personnel. 



6.510 Instructional Coordinators 

The instructional coordinators provided leadership in the group of 
schools which composed their cluster, and were responsible for insuring that 
everything possible was done to carry out the objectives of the Title I 
program. They acted as liaison between school personnel and Title I admin- 
istrators, and assisted with in-service training at all levels. In spite 
of the late start of the program, slowness in recruiting essential personnel, 
and frustrations connected with lack of clerical assistance and procurement 
of supplies, the coordinators managed to instill enthusiasm for the program 
in the majority of their staff and in the teachers and principals with whom 
they worked. 

Amonn the recommendations made by the instructional coordinators to 
improve the program were: 

.. Full day released time for staff development rather than ha If -day. 
.. More workshops for instructional aides. 

.. Training in the use of special classroom materials to be provided 
before rather than after the program is implemented. 

.. Better system of conununic ati on established throughout the Title I 
program to include not only the personnel within the Titl'^ I 
school but the Title I staff, department heads, and Pupil Personne 
workers and aides. 

.. More local authority to make decisions. 

,. Smaller clusters of schools. 



6,511 Reading Resource Teachers 

Within each Title I school the major instructional resource person 
was the reading resource teacher. These teachers attended workshops before 
reporting to their schools, and additional in-service training was supplied 
on the job by the instructional coordinators and other staff irembers. 

There was a considerable difforer.ce in the workload of the various 
reading resource teachers, ranging from 21 to 250 students, with a median of 
approximately 50 students. Nor was there any particular pattern as to the 
number of students in her working group or the times per week she met with^ 
her students. Working conditions were often far from ideal. While approxi- 
• -•• •!'/ 40% of them said they had tlieir own room in which to work with their 
students, many shared a room, others occupied a part of a regular classroom, 
and others used the teachers' room or made other arrangernents. 
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Every reading resource teacher said she had uced ''teachor-inrjdo" 
materials and instructional aids, and most of thorn found students *'vcry 
responsive"' to these materials, especially where used to remediate a 
specific skill deficiency or learning difficulty. 

Among the positive aspects of the program most frequently cited by 
these teachers were: small group Instruction, reinforcement of classroom 
teachers' work in areas of student weaknesses, providing remedial help, and 
the flexibility of the program. 

The most frequent suggesticr.o for improving the program were: 
.. Ir.nplementing the program in September. 
.. Better system for obtaining materials and equipment. 
More workshops. 

More resource teachers, so instructional groups could be smaller 
and working periods could be longer and more frequent. 

?:jt:tGr communication between regular and Xit'.G I personnel. 

Responses differed considerably from school to school as to the 
nature of tho re lationsships between the resource teacher and otl.er school 
personnel. For the most part, they described tlieir contacts as being 
••excellent," "helpful,*' "cooperative/- etc., but there were also instances 
of little or no contact, or lack of conmunlcation. In ccnnectlcn with 
contacts with parents, the usual coJiment was "very infrequent*' where 
reported at al 1. 



4.512 Mathematics Resource Teachers 

The mathematics resource teacher was the major instructional resource 
person for math within the Title I schools for both teachers axad identified 
students. As with the reading teachers, the average teaching experience of 
this group was about 5 yeers, and they were given specific instructions in 
their responsibilities at workshops before reporting to tlieir schools. 

There was a considerable difference in the workload of these teachers, 
varying from a low of 18 students to a high of 146, with a median of about 
65. Most of them worked with groups of students ranging from 3 to over 10, 
with a median group size of 5-.6 students. The time spent with each child 
per week varied from 35 minutes to 150 minutes. 
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As with reading resource teachers, working conditions vere far from 
ideal in many cases. Although many of them had their oxm room in which to 
work, others used a separate area of a classroom, shared a room with another 
teacher, or made some other arrangements. One math resource teacher met her 
students in the hall outside a classroom, and another used a cloakroom. 

Among the positive aspects of the program most frequently cited by 
mach resource teachers were: working with students in sniall g roups, pro^'iding 
remedial help that students were unable to get in the classroom, materials and 
activities which were interesting and exciting, and close personal contact 
with the children. 

They reported that most of the teaching aids they used for instruction 
were teacher-constructed. These included games, charts, flash cards, puzzles, 
and a great many other materials and learning packages. They also felt the 
students were -'very responsive" to these materials, although many found the 
degree of responsiveness depended a great deal upon the type of material and 
subject matter. 

Recommendations for improvement of the program included the following: 

.. Start the program at the beginning of the year. 

More teachers, so each teacher would have fewer children to work 
with, plus smaller groups and longer periods with each group. 

.. Separate room for each teacher. 

Materials on hand when the program begins- 

.. Clearer guidelines for the program and for the roles of the 
personnel involved. ' 

In describing their contacts with other Title I personnel, their 
responses generally were ''excellent," -'cooperative,*' etc. There were only 
limited contacts with parents, with "no contact" reported from 18 of the 38 
math resource teachers, and blanlcs from 8 others. 

4.513 Classroom Teachers 

There were more than 500 classroom teachers involved in the Title I 
program. While the funds for these teachers came from the general budget, 
the additional staff development training, teacher aides, and additional 
materials and equipment came from Title I funds* Each 3rd.grade teacher was 
scheduled to have a full-time aide, and teachers of 1st and 2nd grades were 
to have a half-time aide. Delays in filling vacancies for the program ser- 
iously interfered with reaching these objectives prior to the end of the 
school year. Altogether, 45% of the teachers had no teacher aide at the end 
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of the program, 42% had a part-time aide (usually half-time), and the re- 
in,? ?nia'5 13% had a full-time aide. There were more aides in the older Title I 
schools than in the schools newly added to tho program, p^imairily us the 
aides were carried over from the previous year. 

Teachers found the reading and math resource teachers "very" and 
••moderately" useful in helping meet the objectives of the program. They 
found the Pupil Personnel Teams next most useful. Teachers reported in many 
cases only infrequent contact with the instructional coordinators and with 
other members of the Title I staff. 

Teachers found the addition of the resource teachers the most positive 
aspect of the program, since they provided extra help for children needing 
special help in reading and math, and thereby freed them (the classroom 
teachers) to work more with the other students. They also likod the Title I 
cultural enrichment activities, the additional educational aides, and the 
Pupil Personnel Teams. Most of them found the workshops to be very help'ful. 
(See Appendix for complete list.) 

Teacher recommendations for improving the Title I program included: 

.. Start the program in September. 

•• Provide more instructional aides. 

Use a different procedure for selecting identified students, using 
more teacher judgment, as the most needy children were not always 
identified using test scores. 

.. More experieiiced and better trained personnel. 

.. More resource teachers, so all Title I children could b<.' seen daily. 

Bal:cer guidoliues f^r resource pei^rni?, aide- and tep.rl-^,rs ; "^s to 
responsibilities, duties, spheres of work, etc. 

.. Better conraunication among all facets of the program. 

.. More cultural enrichment trips. 

.. More equipment and supplies, more readily available. 
. . More workshops . 

4.514 Instructional Aides 

There were 245 instructional aides (teacher aides) assigned to the 
Title I schools during the 1971-72 school year. Many of them in the old 
Title I schools had been there since the beginning of the school year, while 
most of those in the schools added to Title I during 1971-72 had to be re- 
cruited and trained after the program became operational. Aides reported 
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that their most frequently assigned task vas to vork with individual students 
on a. one-to-one basis or with small groups of students. Performing house- 
keeping duties was the least frequent task performed, with clerical and 
non- instructional duties next to last. This is in contrast to reports for 
previous years when housekeeping duties occupied a considerable portion of 
aides* time. 

The majority of the aides had attended workshops during the current 
year, with more in the new schools than in the old schools. Almost three- 
fourths of them wanted additional workshops and suggested that the subjects 
covered should include: reading and math, particulary reading and math games, 
phonics, and modem math methods; handwriting and printing; arts and crafts; 
how to work with and relate to slow children and problem children; workshops 
for teachers and aides together; various skills and techniques in ways to 
reach children; homework centers; and approaches to behavioral modification. 

Eight out of nine aides felt that their skills were being utilized. 
Many had suggestions for making the program more effective, among which were: 

.. Hire more aides so that every Title I teacher could have a full-time 
aide . 

The program would be more effective if principals would not take 
the aide from the classroom so often; the teachers were afraid to 
Giv^ aides certain children to work with when they were takei out 
of the class so often. 

.. More workshops and straff deve lopineut Tieetings. 

.. Teachers should plan their work along with their aide* 

The program would be more effective if there were an established 
career ladder - some definite promotion and salary schedule. 

The instructional aides thought the program was ''wonderful,^' and that 
they were contributing to it. Quite often aides thought they were able to 
reach some of the children that the teaclier could not because they had more 
time to give individual attention to specific children. They felt that they 
need to develop more skills for helping within the class, and they want to 
be a recognized part of the program. 

4.515 Health Aides 

This limited and experimental program provided health services within 
some of the schools. The health aides felt they were assisting the program by 
helping to improve the health and well-being of the students, and relieving 
other personnel from such duties as hearing and vision screening, measurement 
of height and v.eight, assisting visiting physicians, and making home contacts 
to urge parents to have students' detected defects corrected. 
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4,516 Pupil Personnel Workers and Aides 



The assistance of the Pupil Personnel Teams to the Title I program has 
been a positive factor since the beginning of Title I in 1966. The length of 
time the workers and aides in the 1971-72 program had been working in their 
particular school varied from less than a month to six years* 

The Teams in the newer Title I schools mentioned most frequently as 
their main activity making home visits and procuring clothing for the children, 
while in the older schools more mention was made of contacting parents by 
phone and escorting children to clinics and other appointments. 

The problems most often encountered by the Teams in carrying out 
their duties were: inadequate x^orking space and facilities; inadequate com- 
munication between regular school staff. Title I personnel, administration, 
parents, etc.; Identified students whose siblings needed services but were 
not eligible; lack of funds to provide special or emergency assistance (see 
the Appendix for a more complete list). 

Many workers and aides suggested topics for x^orkshops, such as work 
In child development, nutrition, and for parental training programs to assist 
their children. Many regretted their Inability to follow up on identified 
students of previous years such as those in the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades in 
the same schools with whom they had done so much work in previous years. 

4.517 Speech Correct ionists 

These members of the Pupil Personnel Teams attempted to serve betx^een 
5 and 10 schools each, and to assist an average of 125 students each. In 
addition to recommending that there be more Title I speech correctionists, 
they also emphasized the need for more private working areas, more materials, 
and fewer meetings to attend* 

4.518 Cultural Enrichment - Student's Questionnaire 

In this small sample of student opinion concerning the cultural 
enrichment program, it was found that most of the 3rd and 7th graders in the 
sample had seen a play, listened to a concert, seen a dance program, been to 
the zoo, seen a circus, and been to a museum, either through a school visit 
or with their family or a friend. Of these six activities, 3rd graders 
thought they were more fun than did 7th graders, except for the museums, 
which was the lowest on the fun list. A large percentage of 3rd graders 
thought that music, dance, plays, poetry, and art could help them in their 
school subjects, particularly reading, history, and social studies. While 
the percentages for the 7th graders were highest in these three subject areas, 
they found very little connection between these cultural activities and 
science, math, or spelling. 
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There was quite a contrast between 3rd graders and 7th graders in 
regard to poetry. The 3rd graders thought poetry was fun (64%) or Interesting 
(39%), with only 14% finding it boring. The 7th graders, on the other hand, 
found poetry mostly boring (62%), with only 3% finding It fun, and 37% finding 
it interesting. 

When asked for one special activity they would like during the year, 
the largest percentage for both 3rd and 7th graders was for a visit to an 
interesting place in Washington, D.C. Listening to a concert or seeing a 
ballet were way down on the popularity list. 

Most 3rd graders wanted to take lessons in "dance** (71%), with art 
second (51%), and music third (48%). Uith 7th graders, dance was first (66%), 
with music a close second (65%), and art third (54%). The type of dance 
preferred by the 3rd graders was ''tap,'* but by the 7th graders was '^modern.*- 
In the music category, instrumental music was preferred over vocal. In the 
art lessons, 3rd graders showed a slight preference for painting over sculpture 
while this was reversed by 7th graders. 

4.519 Principal's Questionnaire 

Principals' comments concerning the Title I program were requested in 
such a way as to indicate what they thought of the effectiveness of the various 
components of the program. From the 29 questionnaires received from principals, 
the following summary is made: 



Instructional Coordinator 
Staff Assistant 
Reading Resource Teacher 
Math Resource Teacher 
Educational Aide 
Workshops 

Speech Correctionists 
Pupil Personnel Services 



Very Moderate ly 
Effective Effective 



52% 


417, 


31 


14 


45 


38 


45 


48 


45 


21 


52 


24 


3 


45 


59 


41 



Not 
Effective 


MA 


B lank 


0% 


0% 


7% 


7 


31 


14 


14 


0 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


31 


0 


n 


10 


3 


24 


7 


21 


0 


0 


0 



Some principals remarked that the program had not been in operation 
long enough to give a reliable evaluation of its effectiveness, which was^ 
v'^v.ally the reason given for the evaluations in the "moderately effective-' 
column. The low ratings for the speech correctionists reflected the over- 
extension of these specialists with large workloads and lack of continuity 
within Schools, rather than lack of expertness. 
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principals had definite ideas as to what a^spects of the Title I 
program they considered to be the most positive this year. Among them were t 
instructional aides; the additional resource people such as the instructional 
coordinators, reading and math resource teachers, and the Pupil Personnel 
Teams; the workshops and the new reading materials; and as stated by one 
principal, ''the spirit and enthusiasm extant in the workers in the program 
that have gotten the program up and racing ahead after a very late start,-' 

V/hen asked what types of services other than the existing ones they 
would suggest as meeting the needs of the identified students in their schools, 
principals came up with a long list of suggestions. Many of these are thought- 
ful suggestions but many could probably not be implemented without a complete 
re<;irructuring of the Title I program. Many of them want more of the same kind 
of services now offered, but sooner and more efficiently operai:ed. Man> iu"it\- 
cipals felt the services are spread too thin. Additional kinds of assisting 
personnt^l are suggested, such as parent aides, counselor aides to assist 
pupils and parents, security aides, etc. Another principal suggested moie 
language arts, art teachers, music teachers, and librarians. One principal 
felt that an important consideration was complete health (including meni;a;i) 
and dental services, including a physician. Another thought that Title I 
should deal with the family as a unit. Some suggested additional wor^ashcps 
in such subjects as ways of handling the disruptive child and turning neg,$tive 
behavior into positive behavior. Another emphasized the necessity of identi- 
fying the emotionally disturbed child earlier. All of these suggestions hi^ve 
merit, and should probably be considered by both the administrative staff and 
by the Citywide Advisory Council, 



4.520 Sullivan McC7raw-Hill Reading Materials 

Of the 62 teachers who responded to the questionnaire concerning the 
McGraw-Hill reading materials, there were 37 who had started the program in 
April and 20 who started in Hay. The other 5 did not state. Less than half 
of these teachers had an instructional aide, most of whom were only part-time 
with them. 

These teachers were not at all unanimous as to whether or not the 
workshop program had adequately prepared them to use the materials. More of 
the Srd-grade teachers said ''no'^ (54%) than -*yes" (46%). In the 2nd grade 
there were 47% who said '"'no," but the others said ^'yes^'- (42%) and ^^helpful" 
(11%), The reasons for the negative answers appeared to be that the workshop 
a\-ne were not enough, but actually working with the students and also study- 
ing the teacher's manual were essential. Another aspect was the late start 
of the program. 
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Most of the teachers vho responded to the questionnaire wore not 
using the McGraw-Hill materials exclusivGly (2nd grade - 60%; 3rd grade - 
54%) • There were 13 other types of materials listed as being used in con- 
junction with it. Nor did the teachers feci they had received all the 
materials they needed - there were 75% '^no-' answers in the 2nd grade and 81% 
in the 3rd grade. One of the items most frequently mentioned as being needed 
was the Teacher^s Manual for Series III. 

The placement test was not used in grade 2, all students being started 
in Book 1. Some of the teachers at this level used a tria l-and-error method 
to determine the proper book to use with their students. For grade 3, the 
teachers were divided as to the validity of the placement test. One said that 
the test was valid if given orally. Many found that the test placed the chil- 
dren too low. Another said that the children who were poor spellers did 
poorly. Another said that the pictures in some of the boxes were misleading 
and caused the wrong responses to be made. One teacher found that the in-book 
test was better than the placement test. 

Vlhen asked whether they would consider the program as their major 
reading program for the following year» most of the responses x^ere ''yes" (2nd 
grade . 81%; 3rd grade - 88%), The others responded either -'no^^ or ^'undo- 
cided." One teacher felt that the program was a great motivator and that it 
did a thorough job of teaching spelling, language, and reading skills, and said 
that the slower students were excited over being able to help the slowest oi\es. 
Another teacher liked the program because the students could see immediate 
success, and that it helped develop a positive self-image, and also that 
achievement seemed to carry ovsr to other areas. Another teacher liked the 
program because it was a systematic way to teach a class with a wide range of 
abilities, providing as it does for complete individualization of the reading 
p^.^iicim. Ou line n-^gatrive sido, tea^-rhers felt r.iat the W'cobulary vrus *: 
appropriate for these children, and that reading comprehension was being 
sacrificed by the emphasis on linguistics. Another teacher observed that the 
program was so structured that it required a great deal of time. 

Teachers were in agreement that the program was most effective for the 
slow or average students rather than the advanced ones. There wore more who 
thought it was better for the slow students than for the average, in both the 
2nd and 3rd grades. 

There were three suggestions most often given for making the program 
more effective during the coming school year. These were to provide a 
trained teacher aide for each classroom, to begin the program in September 
with all tlie materials ready and available, and to have better orientation 
and training, such as more \7orkshops, on-the-job training, and class demon- 
strations* 
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In general the respondents to this questionnaire were favorable to 
the program and wanted to make it worlc* 



4.521 Catefe-orical Sounds Reading Materials 

There were 24 teachers who responded to this questionnaire. Only 
3 of them had started using the program in April, and 19 had started in May; 
of the other two, one had started during the summer of 1971 and the other 
didn't say. Less than half of them (46%) had an educational aide, by far 
the most of whom were part- time • 

When asked about the usefulness of the workshops, most of them (62%) 
said the workshops had adequately prepared them to use the materials in their 
classroom, while 33% said that they had -helped.'' The remaining 4% (one 
teacher) said that the workshops had not prepared her adequately. 

Only 12% of these teachers V7ere using the Categorical Sounds reading 
materials exclusively in the classroom. There were 13 different varieties ^ 
of supplementary materials mentioned as being u;:ed, along with ^'library books,* 
••my own phonetic program,*' and -'teacher-made iraterials." 

More than half of these teachers K5h%) said th^i^. had recoiv.J th3 
materials needed. There was no one item in particular which was needed but 
had not been received. 

The placement test was considered both valid and not valid by differ- 
ent teachers. Perhaps further workshop explanations for the use of the place- 
ment test are indicated. 

Almost all of these teachers (927) stated a desire to use the Categor- 
ical Sounds materials as the major reading program during the coming year. 
The two teachers who didn't want it as the major program wanted to use it as 
a supplementary program. 

The responding teachers felt that the program was more appropriate for 
slow learners than for either average or advanced ones (79%, 46%, and 17% i'or 
these three categories, respectively). 

There were two principal suggestions as to how the make the program 
more effective for the 1972-73 school year: to have a full-time trained 
teacher aide, and to begin the program in September with all the materials 
available* 
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U,600 RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of this study it is recommended: 

1. That the Title I program continue to utilize the '-leamins center- 
concept through the use of a saturated learning environment in which all 
school activities are focused upon improvement in reading and mathematics 
skills, as in the plan for the 1971-72 school year. 

2. That the cluster concept for grouping schools be continued, and that 
more authority be given to the Title I instructional coordinators to adapt 
the program within the clusters to the particular needs of tho students in 
these schools. 

3. That the use of reading and mathenia ti cs resource teachers within 
each Title I school be continued and that the skills of these teachers be 
strengthened by both workshops and in-service training, and that definite 
steps be taken to insure that successful idet's and procedures bo communi- 
cated from one area to another, 

4. That the number of aides be increased with the ultimate objective 
of providing one instructional aide for each Title I teacher. 

5. That instructional aides be given training through vTorkshops, in- 
service training, or in special sumner programs, to increase their usefulness 
in the classroom. Part of this training should include both the aides and 
the teachers, to promote better teamwork in the classroom. 

6. When the method of designating identified students is based upon 
Iv t scores, s,oflo provision should be madr? for ii^cludlr: all students w'-o 
are repeating the grade, regardless of their test scores, as well as those 
who are two years or more older than their normal age for grade, based upon 
entry into the first grade during tha year in which their sixth birthday 
occurred. 

7. Because the evaluation of educational programs within the D.C. schools, 
depends to a great extent upon knowing the characteristics of the student 
population, it is strongly recommended that a positive citywide system for 
storing and maintaining student Information, such as the "Evaluation System 

of the Department of Research and Evaluation, be supported and fully imple- 
mented. While the present system of assigning testing numbers to students 
test booklets used in machine scoring assists somewhat in assembling Infor- 
mation about students, there is no system-wide computer-based source of such 
basic student information as sex, date of birth, grade, school attended, etc. 
An adequate data base is necessary in order to establish comparison groups, 
discern trends, and to supply a reliable basis for educational decisions. 
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8. Because parent and community participation has long been recognized 
as an important consideration in the improvement of the t^ducationnl oppor- 
tunities of Title I students, it is recommended that the interchange of 
information between tte classroom teacher and the Pupil Personnel workers 
and aides be facilitated. Not only Is It important that the Pupil Personnel 
Teams be aware of the educational problems that the teacher sees In the 
classroom but also, through their contacts with the parents and the homes, 
they should make every attempt to bring about more parent participation with 
the school and the teacher. Some adjustments in the worUlng hours of some 
Team members might be beneficial to Increase the number of Team contacts 
with parents > as approximately half of the ldentiflG4 students have only 
one parent In the home. 

9. Many of the principals, teachers, and other Title I personnel have 
made constructive suggestions for the Improvement of the Title I program. 
These suggestions should be considered in detail by the Title I administrators 
I : ly memberu or a committee of the Cltywide Advisory Council. A summary of 
these suggestions are contained In the Appendix to this report. 
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APPENDIX A 



Pa rt 1 ^^"^Ce 
" NumbGr 

Summary of Responses to: 

Instructional Coordinator Questionnaire » . • ^-5 

Reading Teacher Questionnaire 

Math Teacher Questionnaire A-16 

Classroom Teacher Questionnaire A-23 

Teacher Aide Questionnaire A-30 

Questionnaire for Aides (Other than Teacher Aides) A-34 

Pupil Personnel Questionnaire A-35 

Speech Correcti oni st Questionnaire A-39 

Cultural Enrichment - Student Questionnaire • * 

Title I Questionnaire for Principals . , ^"^2 

Questionnaire for Classroom Teachers Using the Sullivan 

McGraw-Hill Prograimned Reading Materials A-53 

Questionnaire for Classroom Teachers Using the 

Categorical Sounds Reading Materials . A-58 

Part 2 

Tables A^l through A-9 

1971-72 Student Information Form - Distribution of Item 

Responses by Grade, Sex, and Identification Status A-64 

Table A-.10 

N«s, Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations for Variables 
f 1 o:;i Staci^ii^ lafcrniation ForTiis, Standardi sed Test Sc. jes in 
Reading and Mathematics, and Other Information for Title I 
Students in Grades Two and Three • . ^"^'^ 

Table A^H 

Pupil Personnel Services Teams Evaluation Form - Distribution 

of Responses, by Sex, 1971-72 

Table A-12 

Partial Correlations of PPF Questionnaire Items with Reading 
and Math Gains, Holding Constant the Correlations with 

Pretest Scores - Grades 2 and 3 • A-89 
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Note: The first part of Appendix A contains distributions 
of responses to data-gathering questionnaires used 
in the evaluation of tho Title I program for 1971-72 
in the District of Columbia schools* 

These distributions primarily show only the diversity 
of responses. No attempt has been made to present a 
quantitative analysis here, other tha/. ::hat the 
responses near the top of the list are those occurring 
most frequently. A more quantitative analysis is 
discussed in Chapter 2 of the report. 
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Suncnary of Responses to 
INSTRUCTICWAL COORDINATOR QUESTIONNAIPvK 

PLEASE OUTLINE BRIEFLY YOUR AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

To provide leadership to the personnel in the inscructional program 
in the cluster, including the reading and mathematics resource 
teachers, teacher aides. Pupil Personnel workers and aides, program 
assistants, and health aides. 

To keep records of identified children, an inventory of all Title I 
materials and equipment, and a record of services provided to Title I 
students. 

To assist teachers in completing forms. 
To assist the parent council. 

To assess instructional and support needs of teachers and provide 
entree for the appropriate resources. 

..To arrange for staff development of personnel. 

\^HAT HAVE YOUR PRIMARY ACTIVITIES BEEI'^ THUS FAR? 

.. Helped Title I math and reading teachers begin their program. 
.. Maintained different types of records. 

.. Acted as liaison between school personnel and Title I school 
administration. 

.. Distributed Information and supplies. 

Participated In and assisted with In-service workshops. 

Contacted parents to Inform them of services available. 
.. Coordinated field trips. 

WHAT PROBLEMS HAVE YOU ENCOUNTERED THIS YEAR? 

.. Implementation of the Title I program so late in the school year. 

Lack of adequate work space and telephone facilities for Title i 
personnel in the school building. 

.. Concern of teachers about students they felt should have been 
identified but for various reasons- were not! identified. 

Inclination of some principals and teachers to redirect the roles 
and duties of Title I personnel. 



Instructional Coordinator Questionnaire (Continued) 



3. (Continued) 

Loosely supervised educational aides and Pupil Personnel workers. 

•• Assigned to the coordination of too many schools to do an effective 
job in any school. 

.. Lack of coordination of teacher aides (soiaetimes due to administration 
in the particular school). 

4. \ffiAT CHANGES TTOULD YOU RECOMMEND TO IMPROVE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THIS 
PROGRAM? 

a. STAFF DEVELOPMENT: 

Keep visual and written records of staff development activities so 
that others may benefit from what has been done. 

Exposure to more reading and mathemativ'^s programs and more input into 
the selection of these programs. The staff development programs that 
were conducted were most helpful* 

Training in use of special classroom materials before implementation 
of program rather than after implementation. 

.. More workshops for teacher aides. Define their roles more definitely. 

••A more concentrated effort in the use of special reading materials 
for classroom teachers. 

.. Some workshops held in the local schools to meet the needs of 
individual schools. 

Coordinators should have a complete knowledge of all reading programs 
provided through Title I services* 

V. Teachers feel that a full day of 5^sleased time for staff development 
would be more beneficial than one ha If -day • 

b. COMMUNICATION 

Better telephone service in buildings. 

Clearinghouse for changes in directives (building changes, etc.) to 
shorten length of time lapse between change and dissemination of 
not^^ce of change. 

♦ , Designated monthly meetings with educational aides, chaired by 
administrative staff. 

Provide written notices for all Title I personnel - announcements, 
dates, otc. 
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Instructional Coordinator Questionnaire (Continued) 



A.b. (Continued) 

More secretarial help. 

Better connnunicat ion between heads of different groups - i.e., edu- 
cational aides. Pupil Personnel workers and aides; also betJ^een 
Title I administrative staff and school adrninistrators. 

Title I teachers need to be contacted directly concerning programs, 
to prevent lack of communication between the school office and the 
classroom teachers. 

Be sure that all Title I personnel have the same information at each 
school. 

c. OPvCl-unZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Plans should be organized far enough in advance to allow all par- 
ticipants in the Title I program to be involved. 

Reduce size of cluster units. 

Give Title I local level personnel more authority to make decisions 
to make the program successful. 

.. Directives for principals and coordinators should have same input. 

Continue parent involvement in tutorial, planning, and volunteer 
services. 

Regular staff in each school should be made more aware of Title I 
operations. 

d. OTHER RECOMMEt^TIONS 

Precise information concerning the purchasing of instructional 
materials and supplies should be made available to principals. 

.. Have qualified and capable educational aides. 

Secure the services of volunteer aides whenever possible. 

Closer supervision of educational aides and Pupil Personnel workers. 

The services of teacher aides should be more evenly distributed 
among all Title I schools. 

5. COMMENTS. 

Work with volunteers and enlist their services to give Individual 
attention to pupils who are emotionally disturbed. 

A different selection method for educational aides should be 
established. 
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Sincmary of Responses to 
READING TEACHEK QUESTIONNAIRE 



HOW MANY YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE HAVE YOU HAD? 



Y^^ars of Teaching Experience Old Schools Kgk Schools Total 

None 3 3 6 

I- 5 years 9 10 19 
6-10 years 3 3 6 

II- 15 years 0-0 0 
16-20 years 1 12 
Over 20 years 0 0 0 
Substitute teacher _2 3 5 

Total 18 20 38 

WHAT TYPE OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING HAVE YOU HAD? 

Type of Training Old Schools Nev Schools Total 

Course work 8 12:' 20 

Workshops 16 17 33 

Staff developmsnt 9 9 * " 18 

Other 1 1 2 



PLEASE EXPLAIN WHY THE WORKSHOPS WERE OR WERE NOT USEFUL TO YOU. 

Informative, beneficial, .helpful 
Gained many useful ideas 
Constructed tGachlng aids 

Exchanged Ideas vith other reading teachers 
Discussed problems with workshop leaders 
Became familiar vith materials beforehand 
Motivational device 

Releamed basic skills in reading instruction 
Learned expectations of the program 
Learned to administer and score tests 
Instruction in phonetic areas 

Too much lecture^llsten; not enough actual participation 

Some topics Irrelevant; orientation for nev teachers not useful to all 

Of little value vhen participants were not actually Involved . 

Basically a commercial presentation 

Group too big for discussions 

Shortage of materials 

Occasionally dull 
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Reading Teacher Questionnaire 

Page 2 



PLEASE OUTLINE BRIEFLY THE MANNER IN \fflICH YOO HAVE ORGANIZED THE READING 
PROGRAM IN YOUR SCHOOL. (INCLUDE THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS mtfi WH(24 YOU WORK, 
AND WHETHER OR NOT YOU WORK VITH THE STUDENTS INDIVIDUAULY OB IN GROUPS, IN 
THE CLASSROOM OR IN A SEPARATE AREA, ETC.) 



Total Ntunber 






of Students 


Size of 


Serviced 


Grouo 


250 


1-7 


(1) 




2-6 


(2) 


116 


2-16 


(1) 


97 


•J 


(1) 


90 


3-5 


(2) 


84 (2) 


3-8 


(1) 


78 


4 


(2) 


/ ^ 


4-5 


(1) 


69 


4-6 


(2) 


68 


4-7 


(1) 


67 


5 


(2) 


66 


5-6 


(2) 


60 


5-7 


(1) 


50 (3) 


5-8 


(1) 


48 (2) 


6 


(5) 


45 


6 or less 


(1) 


42 


8 


(1) 


41 


Up to 11 


(1) 


40 


15-20 


(1) 


38 
37 


Median: 


5 


30 (2) 






25 






21 







Work Space 

Separate room 

Separate rocr 'i day 

Share rooia vith Math, Read ins, 
or I-iind teacher 

Unable to categorize 



Office or snaller space than 
for groups (for individual 
students) 

Unknown 



14 

1 

7 
8 



2 
8 



Median: 50 



WHAT ASPECT DO YOU CONSIDER TO BE THE MOST POSITIVE FEATURE OF THE PROGRAM? 

Onporttmity to work vith children in small groups or on Itidividual basis 
Reinforcement of classroom teacher's skills in areas of pupil's weakuesses 
Can stay with one skill and drill on it until child has grasped it 
Flexibility of the program 
Enthusiasm of children toward program 

Can provide additional motivation tor learning in regular classes 
Child doen't have to compete with those above his level 
Various workshops 

Cultural enrichment programs at school and other institutions 
Total acceptance of program by entire faculty 
Discussions with other teachers on reading problem areas 
McGraw-Hill reading program 



Reading Teacher Questionnaire 



VHAT PROBIiMS DID YOU ENCOUNTER IN SECURING MATERIALS? 
Prob lem S 

Material not in stock 
Delayed arrival of materials 
Administrative conplications 
Other 



Schools 


New Schools 




8 


9 


li 


3 


9 


12 


1 


2 




2 


1 





WHAT "TEACHER-MADE" MATERIALS HAVE YOU CONSTRUCTED AND USED? 

Flash cards (alphabet; word; vowel; consonant; phrase, etc.) 

Games (Bingo-type; crazy siveke; lollipop town; treasure hunt; hopscotch; 

homon3mi nammy, etc*) 
Puzzles (crossword, etc%) 
Wheels (word; alphabet; blend, etc.) 
Charts 
Posters 

Strips (sentence; phrase> etc.) 

Word tasks (words to rhyiae> find opposltes and likenesses > matching, etd 
Booklets 

Dittoes (worksheets, etc.) 

Bulletin board 

Pictures 

TV and materials 

liife stories ('-Living Witness**) 

Sound box 

Vocabulary testing and scoring materials 
Pupil-made materials constructed into objects 



HOW RESPONSIVE HAVE Th£ STUDENTS BEEN TO THESE TEACHER-MADE 14ATER1ALS? 



Dep;ree of Responsiveness 


Old Schools 


New 


Schools 


Total 


Very responsive 


12 




16 


28 


Moderately responsive 


6 




4 


10 


Not responsive at all 


0 




0 


0 


Don't know 


0 




0 


0 


Didn't use any 


0 




0 


0 


HO'^ EFFECTIVE WERE THE TEACHER-MADE MATERIALS AS COMPARED TO COMMERCIAL 


MATERIALS? 










Decree of Effectiveness 


Old Schools 


New 


Schools 


Total 


More effective 


9 




11 


20 


No difference 


8 




6 


14 


Less effective 


I 




1 


2 


Don't know 


0 




1 


1 


Didn't use any 


I 




2 


3 
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Reading Teacher Questionnaire 
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OVERAIL PROBLEMS ^ew 

Problem SchooU Schools Total 

Lack of tlae to develop program adequately 
Coainiunlcation problems vith teachers 
Communication problems with other staff members 
Overlappii\g or lack of definition of authority 
Other 



15 


13 


28 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


6 


3 


7 



ERIC 



SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE PROGRAM, 
Start the program in September^ 

Provide supplies, equipnent, etc., early (including testing materials). 
Keed larger staf f — understaf f ing was a definitv^ obstacle to the success 
of the program. 
^Continue workshops — better workshops. 
Keep student groups snall(er)# 

Provide a separate room for the reading resource person- 
Keep communication open between regular reading teacher/Tit le I teacher/ 

and regular classroom teacher* 
Continuity with same children* 
Make program year round. 

Provide more materials, games, etc.. Including central supply which can be 

checked out. 
Need more* time to dr-^?velop pro^r^ adequately. 

More definite guidelines as to methods of teaching, what should be taught, 
etc.; more direction from the top; clarify resource teacher's responsi- 
bility as to ordering supplies, etc. 

Hire qualified teachers- -better screening. 

Better security for teachers as to being rehired. 

Provide different reading materials from those used In the classroom. 

Have materials available In schools 'J?hich were introduced in workshops. 

Would like to see test results and not rely completely on where the class- 
room teacher has the pupil in a reader. 

Would like to get entire group together (trip?) so they would realize there 
are man^ children with reading problems, not just their own little group* 

Have aide escort children to and from classroom. 

Need more time with each child. 

List of remedial materials and equipment suggested. 

^Further suggestions regarding workshops: 
Include construction of more teaching aids. 

Six-week summer workshop--cover coordination of services, accountabi lityt 
teaching methodology, etc. ^ 

Workshops on psychology of learning or problem children; theory— ' not iituff 
we know or can read anywhere"— get qualified University people to do this 

More detailed workshop, taking Into consideration teachers hired with no 
e>cperience. 

More discussion in workshops of specific needs, and xriore input by resource 

teachers as to what they ate doing. 
Workshop (or other means) for regular teachers suggesting ways they can 

work with resource persons. 
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\mt HAS IHE NATURE 3F YOUR CONIACT WITH THE FOLLOWING: 

PRINCIPAL: 

Very good - friendly, supportiv^^ cooperative, helpful 
Helpful and understanding in getting started 
Extremely good - supported me on all occasions 
ConuDunication excellent 
Good 

VJelcomes the program 

V=^ry interested in performance of staff 
Treated me as a regular staff m^abeiC 
Discussed uite of program 
Consulted on children's schedules 
Observed ny teaching three titaes 

Supportive, non- interfering; but expectations not clear 
So much freedom, resulting in yacuujn of leadership 
Little contact except at staff meetings 

CLASSROOM TEACHERS: 
Very coopetrative 

Helpful in giving me information re needs of children 

Very good relationships 

Good 

Generally pleasant 

Cooperative but busy, so contacts brief 

All cooperative but one, vho always sent class 15-25 minutes late or not at 
Regular contact re student progress and problems ^1 
Most cooperative relationship for the most part 

Cooperative, but didn't really understand program (so late in starting) 
Some very cooperative and understanding,* others suspicious and skeptical 
Varied - none overtly negative 
Cold atmosphere - very little actual contact 

INSTRUCTIONAL COORDINATOR 
Very good relationships 

Extre:nely helpful in structuring program and helping ^^Ith problems 
Informative and helpful In every capacity 

Helpful - concerned about progress and success of pupils and program 

VJeekly visit - another I»C. visits school every other veek 

Had five formal meetings to discuss plans and progress 

Observed several lessons end commented on children's responsiveness 

Helpful^ but little contact 

Introduced me to faculty 

Disjointed contact - had temporary J*C. until mid-May 
I.e. just recently assigned 

Met only once for discussion of organizational setup 
Met her once 

Hardly sav her no assistance 
^ Haven't met present one - men previous one at Malcolm Scates Building 

• Who? ' . . . 

Blank - 5 
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EEADING SPECIALIST (Regular school staff) 

Fantastic - alvays there when I needed her 
Excellent 

Very helpful re problems of some children 
Good - helpful informative 
Friendly and eager to assist 

Close contact (share room) - found anything I wanted 
Loaned me materials and offered suggestions 

Talked over program schedule and planned communication with absentees 

Offered assistance when needed 

Regular contact 

Little contact 

Overlap of roles confusing 

Don*t have one (non-public school) 

No contact - 4 

Blank * 3 

MATH SPECIALIST (Regular school staff) 

Very helpful 
Very friendly 

Cooperative in planning schedules so there would be no overlaps 

iaOOd 

Gave moral support 
Only introductory 

Hostile - f^lt more experienced teachers should have jobs 
Ho contact « S 
Not applicable - 2 
Blank - 11 

TEACHER AIDES 

Very good - very helpful 

Told me problems they saw in working with children 
Friendly - casual conversation 
Limited contact no assistance 

Poor • no communication - resented my presence on the staff 

No contact « 6 

No aides - 4 

Not applicable 3 

Blank * 5 

PUPIL PERSONNEL VORKERS/AIDES 

Enriching * beautiful rapport « fantastic communication frequently 
Very helpful in discussing problems of children 
Good - cooperative - helpful - informative 

Interviewed my children^ to get information to help me understand problems 

(continued) 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL (Continued) 
^r^^erred ref^dy children 

Shared notes on progress of specific children at lunc: time and u^foic 
schoo 1 

Offered services and asl<ed for referrals of problems 
Various talKs - gave thecj class list 
Conference about a student having difficulty 
Friendly - actual contact small 

Limited contact - received sojae inforxaatlon re a few pupils 
Hot: much contact yet - PPT just assigned 

7 

No contact - 3 
Blank - 2 

LIBRARIAN (Regular school staff) 
Groat 

Good - cooperative - helpful - Infonnative 

Obtained records from her 

Pleasant 

Friendly (social basis) 
No contact - 5 
Kone - 1 
Blank - 7 

PARENTS 

Many visited classroom 

Cooperative in respect to study habits of childfon 
Met a few - seemed cooperative 
Fair - met only 2 

Oxii^ contact * good support in this casG 

Saw only very few ^ most don't seem to care nsuch - some are happy with any 

extra help we can give their children 
Met only some who happened to be in the building on other business 
Not much contact 
Infrequent 
No contact - 12 
Blank - 5 

TITLE I ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
Excellent 

Really sincere in trying to solve problems 
Available to help any time needed 

Good - helpful - warm - supportive - enthusiastic - cooperative 
Friendly but. brief 

Shared schedule with Title I teachers in workshop 
Seen only at workshops 
Who are they? 
No contact - 4 
Blank - 8 
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OIHKa: 

All cooperative 

Assistant principal: Got supplies fron her - one link with adninistration 

Counselor: Cooperative, informative 

OfficQ ClerK: Excellent - alvays helpful 

Custodial staff: Alvays carc vhen needed 
Keeds iiBproveiaent 

Practice teachers: Coscaent^d on children's progress 

Nurse: Cooperative^ informative 

Blank - 23 

CO>WENTS. 

Garrison a wnderful school to work in (frosi a teacher with 16-20 years' 

experience) • 
Think Title I can be a good prograja* 

Basically a good progran - if started earlligr vould stiow greater progress. 
Need room alone (ac^w share with Math teacher). 

Feel 35 If I don't: belong - no one to turn to for advice and help except 

other Title I teacher. 
Blank - 21 
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Susonary of Responses to 
MATSEMATICS TEACHER QDESTIONNAIRE 

Kc:: yea?j: of teachikg expedience have you had? 

Years of Teaching Experience Old Schools Wev Schools Total 

None 

I- 5 years 
6-10 years 

II- 15 years 
16-20 years 
Over 20 y^ars 
Substitute teacher 

Total 




WHAT TYPE OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING HAVE YOU HAD? 

Type of Training Old Schools New Schools Tota 1 

Course work 5 12 17 

Workshops 10 16 26 

Staff development 7 9 16 

Other 2 1 3 



PLEASE EXPLAIN WHY THE WORKSHOPS WERE OR WERE NOT USEFUL TO YOU. 

Learned about and constructed teaching aids* 
Gave me ideas on how to set up and operate xay class. 
Gained a lot of insight into teaching methods, etc. 
Chance to share ideai$ and opinions. 

Title I program explained; aspects clarified; questions answered, 
t'loiiessiouals brought in to lead workshops. 
Created atmosphere of •'togetherness." 

Exposure to materials used to facilitate learning math. 
Enjoyable, productive, most interesting, inf orsnatlve, helpful. 

Too much time wasted. 
Much (some) not relevant. 
Sometimes long and repetitive. 
Disorganized and poorly planned. 

Too much time given to "possible problems** and too little time to 

substantive training in math and reading. 
Sessions attended never challenged or directed in analyzing what math 

goal we had in making a game... No stress on critical thinking.*. 

Should have been Intensive... 
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PLEASE OUTLINE BEIEFLY THE MfiMNER IN WHICH YOU HAVE ORGANIZED THE MATHEMATICS 

PROGRAM IN YOUR SCHOOL* (IKCUJDE THE KUlffiER OF STUDENTS WITH WHOM YOU WCF_K, 
AND VHETHER OR NOT YOU WORK WITH THE STUDJNTS XNDIVIiWALLY OR IK GROUPS, IK 
THE CLASSROOM OR IN A SEPARATE AREA, ETC*) 



Total Nxanbor 
of Students 
Serviced 

146 
140 
126 
116 
115 
114 

90 (2) 

83 

82 

72 (3) 
68 

65 (2) 

60 

58 

56 

49 

45 (2) 
42 

40 (4) 
18 

Median: 65 



Size of 
Group 

3 

3- 8 

No laore than 4 
4 (2) 

4 average 
6-5 (3) 
4.6 (2) 

4- 8 

5 (2) 

5 average 

5- 6 (3) 
5-8 

5- 10 
Up to 6 

6 (2) 
At least 6 

6- 9 
6-12 

Up to 8 
8 (2) 
8-10 
8-12 (2) 
10 

10 average 
Median: 5-6 



UorK Space N 

Separate rooxs 14 

Separate area 4 

Cloakroom off a 

classrc<»a 1 

Halls outside 

classroom 1 

Share room with: 

Reading teacher 5 

Math specialist 1 

Reading specialist 1 

Science teacher 1 
Reading teacher & 

reading specialist 1 
Reading teacher & 

Pupil Personnel worker 1 

Unknown ^ 

Total ?9 



WHAT ASPECT DO YOU CONSIDER TO BE THE MOST POSITIVE FEATURE OF THE PROGRAM? 
Working with small groups • 

The children are getting the extra help they need that they haven't been 

abla to get in the regular classroom. 
Trained people are helping the children. 
Loose structuring. 

Children in greatest need are most often those who create discipline 
problems in regular classrooms; Title I helps these children develop 
a better attack of the learning situation. 

Materials and activities available are interesting and exciting - the 
children seem to enjoy working in the math room. 

(Continued) 
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mST POSITIVE FEATURE OF PROGRAM (Continued) 
Workshops. 

The honest and sincere desire on the part of those involved to have the 

program succeed. 
The close personal contact with the children. 



WHAT PROBLEMS DID YOU ENCOTNTER IN SECURING MATERIALS? 

Probjg^Ti? Old Schools New Schools Total 

Material not in stock 
Delayed arrival of materials 
Administrative complications 
Other 



5 
1 
0 
1 



12 
6 
1 
6 



17 
7 
I 
5 



WHAT "TEACHER^MADE" MATERIALS HAVE YOU CONSTRUCTED AND USED? 

Gaines (bingo, number fact games, undercover, money game, closc«out, 

secret door, concentration ganas, e'cc.) 
Number cards, flash cards, fact cards, work cards, etc. 
Charts 
Puzz les 
Niimber lines 

Egg box with numbers on it (for counting, etc.) 
Goo boards 
Clock devices 

Measuring devices (different size pans • rice, beans, etc.) 

Numeral recognition activities 

Dittoed handouts 

Calendars 

Feltboard 

Bulletin boards 

"Fish and Think" box 

Shake box 

Construction of models from cardboard, based on blueprints made by child 
Construction paper flowers (number facts on each) 
Arithmetic bugs (containing facts with hidden answers) 
"Let's Grow a Garden" 



HOW RESPONSIVE HAVE THE STUDENTS BEEN TO THESE TEACHER-MADE MATERIALS? 
pejisree of Responsiveness C 



Very responsive 
Moderately responsive 
Not responsive at all 
Don't know 
Didn't use any 



Schools 


New Schools 


Total 


9 


19 


28 


4 


5 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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HOW EFFECTIVE WERE THE TEACHER MADE MATERIALS AS COMPARED TO COMMERCIAL 
MATERIALS? 

Deg ree of Ef f ectivenoss O ld Schools New Schools Total 

More effective 8 6 lA 

No difference 5 12 17 

Less effective 0 0 0 

Don't know 0 3 3 

Didn't use any (commercial materials) 0 2 



OVERALL PROBLEMS Old New 

Problem Schools Schools Total 

8 19 27 



Lack of time to develop program adequately 
Communication problems with teachers 

Communication problems with other staff members Oil 



0 3 3 



Overlapping or lack of definition of authority 
Other 



SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE PROGRAM 



0 8 8 

1 2 



Start the program at the beginning of the year. 

More teachers, small(er) groups, longer periods per group. 

Separate room for each teacher. 

Materials - have them available when classes begin; provide more commercial 
materials so teachers won't have to spend so much time constructing them 
- also, commercial materials are usually more durable; provide budget 
for each school or resource teacher for math and reading materials and 
supplies. 

Roles of people involved should be more clearly defined; clearer guide- 
lines for the program (policies and duties)* 
Improved communication • all levels. 

Staff development - more and better planned workshops; more training before 
classes start; time for staff development for exchc-.age of ideas auu 
suggestions • 

More security - if teachers were sure early of their position the next 

school term, they could start preparing and gath^sring materials. 
More realistic method of identifying Title I children; choose children 

who have enough learning ability to profit from the program; choose 

children who have a good attendance record. 
Provide adequate storage space in the room so machines, etc*, won't have 

to be moved. 

Make aides responsible for delivering children to and from special classes. 
Classroom teachers should help more in providing children's records on 
needed skills. 

Some sort of continuous standard evaluation of progress* 
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WHAT HAS BEEN THE NATURE OF YOUR CONTACT WITH THE FOLLOWING: 
PRINCIPAL: 

Excellent - understanding, cooperative, helpful, friendly 
Willing to assist when need arose 

Helped to set up schedule and to secure supplies; discussed problems 
Gave me suggestions about teaching and my classroom 
Visited my class a few times 

Gave me information concerning Title I and other building activities 

Discussed progress of students several times 

Made test scores available, and approved workshops in my are* 

Introduced xr.e to people I work with 

Critical but cooperative 

I explained my program to her and showed profiles 
Seldom 

CLASSROOM TEACHERS : 

Excellent - cooperative, helpful, receptive 
We work together in trying to help the child 

Set up skills, schedules, etc., together, and have on-going conferences 

concerning progress of the children 
From cooperative but cool, to very warm and extremely helpful 
Made suggestions 
Shared supplies 

"Allowed their children to attend class" 

Very little contact - no feedback to or from teachers 

INSTRUCTIONAL COORDINATOR: 

Excellent - positive, understanding, helpful 

Every -week, discuss problems and plan activities 

Observed my lessons sometimes and gave me helpful suggestions 

Checked to see if my program, was moving smoothly 

Explained my duties 

First I.e. very informative; replaced, and haven't met replacement 
Limited contacts, but pleasant 
Met her once 

I.e. never been to my school - talked to her at workshop 
Never met I#C. 
No contact - 2 
Blank - 1 

READING SPECIALIST: (Regular school staff) 

Excellent - positive, friendly, eager to help 

Discussed children's problems 

Suggested ideas and activities 

Checked, to be sure no schedule conflicts 

I have tried to be of help to her 

Limited contacts 

No specific contact 

Socially, but not professionally 

No contact - 9 

Blank - 10 
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MA'xii SPECIALIST: (Regular school staff) 

Excellent - understanding, helpful^ receptive, informative, supportive 

Helped me make profiles and develC/p riany lessons 

Discussed materials, grouping, and setting up program 

Shared some Ideas and materials with me 

Talked over problems 

Observed some of her teaching 

I meet with math teachers on Friday for staff development 
Limited contacts 
No contact - 7 
Blank - 2 



TEACHER AIDES: 

Excellent - cooperative, helpful 

Suggested areas in which children could be aided 

Talked with one concerning children 

Came to assist me for one week 

Ran off ditto masters 

Friendly - we work together on lunch duty 
Limited contacts 

None in my class - tallced informally about children we both work with 

Casual conversations 

No aides available to me - 5 

No contact - 13 

Blank - 3 

PUPIL PERSONNEL WORKERS /AIDES: 
Excellent - close contact 

Very successful interaction - team interviex7ed in homes of children I 
requested 

Helpful in contacting parents when needed 
Discussed chi Idren* s" problems with her 
Referral of non- instructional problems 

Got list of identified children from her; gave her my schedule 

Little contact 

Met them at Title I meeting 

Was introduced to her 

Only chatting relationship 

No contact - 3 

Blank - 6 

LIBRARIAN: (Regular school staff) 
Excellent - cooperative, helpful 

Helped me find math books, films^ and other materials 
Suggested ave,ilable library materials 
Got magazines from library 
Helpful and friendly, but not much contact 
' Limited contacts 
No contact - 8 
Blank - 5 
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PARENTS : 

Remarkably cooperative, by phone and visits b^re 

Contacted them through classroom teachers 

Contacted them re discipline problems 

Three parents came to v/orkshop to be introduced to us 

At PTA - talked about children's problems 

Limited contacts - very receptive to program 

* . 

No contact - 18 
Blank - 8 

TITLE I ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF: 

Excellent - "wonderful to work. with," "great help in getting program 
started" 

"Asked me to give a workshop for new teachers - did so at Malcolm Scates, 

with four other math teachers" 
"Gave workshop for new teachers on making of materials (in my building)" 
Very little contact - nothing related to actual teaching 
Saw them only when I entered program, to discuss program and my 

responsib i lities 
Met at workshops (no other contact) 
Met most of the members of the innovation team 
I haven't seen them as yet 
No contact - 4 
Blank - 7 



OTHER: 



ERIC 



Students: Good rapport - all are eager to learn and serious 
Blank - 35 



COMMENTS . ^ 



I enjoyed the program - it Is very rewarding to see the children progress - f 

I think the program is really helping most of the children, [ 
I fael dxdt a concentrated ciffort for the coming yen::* will have highly 

rewarding results. » 
I am happy and proud to be a part of this program. I 
If the program had started in September, the students would have a much 

stronger background in mathematics; I think there should be plans made 

so the program can start immediately next September* 
The pre-training meant so much to me, to know what to expect and be 

prepared. 
The workshops were very helpful. 

I really felt that my being new in this system would prompt a Title I | 
supervisor to observe me. 

They (the Title I administrative staff) have no time for the classroom and 

their administrative work really . does not include us nor the children. I 
There is total lack of communication for the fulfillment of the program ■ 



here. We must know what they want and think, and vice versa. 
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Summary of Responses to 
CLASSROOM TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



WHAT IS YOUR CUSS ENROLLMENT? 

HOW STUDENTS IN YOUR CLASS HAVE BEEN IDENTIFIED TO RECEIVE SPECIAL 

TITLE I SERVICES? 

Since teacher response vas not complete, summary figures for enrollment 
and number of identified students in the various grades can be obtained mor< 
accurately from sources other than this qufsstrionnoire. On poges 1-8 and 1- 
of this report. Table 2 shcx^s the number of students enrolled in grades I, 
2, and 3, by school, as of tho official enrollment date, as well as the 
number and percentage of identified students in each of these three grades, 
b> -.cnool, as obtalnod from tho computer records of the t^sptember 1?71 st 
scores* 



- HOW DID YOU ORGANIZE YOUR CLASSROOM PROCEDURE TO MEET BOTH THE GENERAL NEEDS 
OF THE CUSS AND THE SPECIFIC NEED'S OF THE IDSI^XIFIED STUDENTS? 

It should be noted that teachers used various coiribinations of the types 
of organization and instruction listed below. 

Individualized instruction 
Small(er) groups 
Resource personnel 
Ad hoc grouping 
Teacher aides 

Learning centers or stations 

Supplementary materials 

Had faster child work with slower child 

Identified children given instructional time by reading tescher and 

other groups functioncri as usual during this time 
Diagnosed and grouped accordingly 
Behavioral goals set 

Followed the Accdemic Achievement Plan 

Kept individual profile and papers for each student 

Daily and weekly evaluation 

Invited par-:^nts to ccme in to help 

Many very general responses, such as "Classroom organised to meet the 
individual needs of each child," "Grouped children according to their 
level*^" "Variety of activities to meet various net-^ds of all the 
children," "Provided materials for their deficiencies, etc* 
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Very little change in organization needed since there is so little 
difference between the identified and non- identified children 

Minimal teacher effort to meet specific needs of identified students 
due tc Inck of assistance and materials geared for identified 
students 

Could not successfully get this done - specific needs not met 

IN WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING WAYS DID THE READING TEACHER ASSIST YOU? 

83.2% Worked directly with the students 

32.7% Provided special reading materials 

29.2% Individual diagnosis of identified student reading skill 

deficiencies 

25.4% Provided individual consultation 

22.1% Provided px-escriptive strategies to correct deficiencies 

12.7% Provided group teacher consultations 

2.7% Other 



IN WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING WAYS DID THE MATHEMATICS TEACHER ASSIST YOU? 

85.0% Worked directly with the. students 

30.7% Provided special math materials 

27.1% Provided individual conGultation 

23o6% Individual diagnosis of identified student math skill deficiencies 

20.4% Provided preiscriptive strategies to correct deficiencies 

16.2% Provided group teacher consultations 

2«4% Other 



DO YOU HAVE A TEACHER AIDE? 

•-'.5% iMc 
41.9% Part tiine 
13.0% Full time 



WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING DUTIES WERE PERFORMED BY YOUR TEACHER AIDE? 

49.0% Working with Individual students 

43.1% Working with small groups of students 

42.8% Clerical and non- instructional duties 

23.9% Assisting the teacher with the whole group In class recitation 

20.1% Housekeeping tasks 

3.5% Other 
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WHICH OP THE FOLLOWING PROBLEMS DID YOU ENCOUNTER? 

66,0% Meeting the specific needs of the Identified students 
45.1% Obtaining appropriate jnaterlals 
24* 5% Receiving adequate guidance from resource staff 
6.5% Othor 

ARE THE IN-SERVICE WORKSHOPS HELPING YOU TO MEET YOUR TITLE I OBJECTIVES? 
PLcASE STATE THE NUMBER OF WORixSHCPS YOU Ii^^VE Al^TEJ^DED '../JS FAR. 

Many teachers did not state how many workshops they had attended. The 
following percentages apply to the responses received: 





% of those responding 


No workshops 


20.0% 


1 workshop 


24.6% 


2 workshops 


26.2% 


3 workshops 


24.6% 


4 workshops 


3.1% 


5 workshops 


lo5% 



There were only six teachers who felt the workshops had not been helpful. 
Most of the teachers made very enthusiastic comments about them. 

ARE YOU ENROLLED IN THE D.C. TEACHERS' COLLEGE DIFFERENTIATED INSTRUCTION 
COURSE? 

77.6% No 
22.4% Yes 

PLEASE INDICATE HOW USEFUL THE FOLLOWING TITLE I PERSONNEL HAVE BEEN IN 
HELPING YOU MEET YOUR OBJECTIVES- ("+" = Very useful; "0" =» Moderately 
useTuij "-" = Not useful; "NA" Not applicable) 



lixstruclional coordinator 

Reading teacher 

Mathematics teacher 

Pupil Personnel worker/aide 

Teacher aide 

Title I staff 

Speech therapist 

Health aide 

Other 



15^3% 
36.6 
62.5 
41,6 
36.6 
16.5 
18.6 
23.3 
1.5 



0 



22.7% 
46.6 
41.0 
31.9 
13.6 
29.5 
32.2 
14.5 
0.6 



7-4% 

6.5 

4.7 

4.4 

2.4 

3.8 

9.1 

2.1 

0.6 



NA 



34.5% 
4.4 
6.8 
12.4 
34.2 
19.5 
28.0 
42.5 
11.8 



Blank 

20,1% 
5.9 
5.0 
9.7 
13.2 
30.7 
12.1 
17.6 
85.5 
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WHAT ASPECT DO YOU CONSIDER TO BE THE MOST POSITIVE FEATURE OF THE TITLE I 
PROGRAM THIS YEAR? 

Resource teachers (providing extra help for children needing special help 
In reading and r.iath, and providing an opportunity for the classroom 
teacher to work raoro with other children) 

'7"T^ural nnrJchment activities 

Teacher aides 

Workshops 

Pupil Personnel Teams 
Reading program (McGraw-Hill) 

Attention given to children with educational, economic, cultural, etc«, 
needs 

Instructional coordinator 
Health aide 

Innovative teaching programs and materials, with intensified help given 

to Title I Identified children 
Enthusiasm of the administration in tackling students'' needs 
Extra funds for purchasing materials snd riupplies 
Staffing the schools within a cluster unit 

Having a very needed and valuable summer program- It was most inspiring. 

It is unfortunate that the regular school year could not be patterned 

more after this model. 
Use of buses to visit areas of the city 

Course: Differentiated Education in the Elementary School 
None - it could have been effective if started on time 
Started too late to see any iaproveciont 

None - poorly run - programs scheduled then cancelled - told to do some- 
thing, then told not to do lt» 



DID YOUR CUSS PARTICIPATE IN. ANY TITLE I CULTURAL ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 
OUTSIDE YOUR SCHOOL THIS YEAR? 

64.8% Yes 



DID YOUR CLASS PARTICIPATE IN m^l TITLE I CULTURAL ENRICltt-IENT ACTIVITIES 
INSIDE YOUR SCHOOL THIS YEAR? 

88a7o Yes 
11.9% No 
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WHAT CULTURAL ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES DID YOU FIND TO BE OF MOST VALUE FOR YOUR 
STUDENTS? PLEASE INDICATE WHETHER THESE WERE INSIDE OR OUTSIDE YOUR SCHOOL. 

Library Theater (puppet show, dance routine, drama) (inside) 

Kennedy Center visit (outcide) 

Lisner ballet ('Teter the VoW) (outside) 

Music Fentival at Kennedy Center (outside) 

Back Alley Theater Group (''End of the Rainbo^T") (inside) 

Brass Quintet from Kennedy Center (inside) 

Drama GulJd (creative drama) (inside) 

Trip to the farm (outside) 

Chekhov's "The Boor" (inside) 

Washington Theater Club (inside) 

Washington Performing Arts (inside) 

Columbian Choral Group (African concert) (inside) 

Language Arts specialist cante to class to work with children (inside) 
Visit to Storybook Land (outside) 
Capital Ballet (outside) 
Artist's performance (inside) 

Musical revue '*Songs My Mother Taught Me'' (outside) 
Alice in Wonderland (outside) 
Zoo (outside) 

Smithsonian tour (outside) 

Art gallery (outside) 

Arboretum (outside) 

Nature Center (outside) 

Ellipse (outside) 

VJhite House (outside) 

Train ride to Alexandria (outside) 

Trip to National Airport (outside) 

String quartet (inside) 

Visit of ecologist during Ecology Week (inside) 

All of them - these children need the benefit of all experiences. 

WHAT CHANGES WOULD YOU RECOMMEND FOR IMPROVEMENT OF THE TITLE I PROGRAM? 

Start the program in September. 
More teacher aides* 

Use different procedure for selecting identified students - test sco^as 
not always best procedure us«5 more teacher judgment the most needy 
were not always identified* 

More experienced and better trained personnel. 

More resource teachers, so all Title I children can be seen daily. 
Better guidelines for resource people, aideSj^ and teachers, as to their 

responsibilities, duties^ sphera of work, etc. 
Better communication among all facets of the program. 
More cultural enrichment trips. 

More equipment and supplies, more raadily available. 
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More \vorkshops« 

Extend program next year to fourth grades, since third graders received 

Title I help such a ^hort time this year. 
r.;.:ludo f:;.;3t ^radcj; in cultural enrioh^.cnt activlt* ^ out.-^ido ^he '--hool. 
Smaller number of students in classroom - lower pupi 1 2 teacher ratio. 
Homogeneous grouping (all Identified chi Idren in same classroom). 
Provide funds in each school so materials can be purchased. 
Pay admission fees for childi'en for cultural enrichment activities (in 

addition to buses). 
Too much clerical work* 

Provide a separate room for all resource teachers. 

More help from Title I persons involved in the program at your school,. 
Distribution of personnel (e.g., aides) to all schools should be equal - 
all or none. 

Instructional coordinator should be assigned to building first, before 

other Title I people, to guide the program properly. 
Resource teachers should spend more time with the children rather than 

going on trips with classroom teachers and attending so many workshops. 
Extension of courses for graduate credits. 

More pi:\rent participation, to make them aware of the Title I program - 

informal meetings, workshops, etc. 
Stop scheduling things for staff that don^t filter down to benefits for 

the chi Idren. 

Stop spendiiig money for workshops for people who aren't involved in that 
workshop area. 



COMMENTS . 

The Title I program has been very beneficial and worthwhile. 
Please continue the program - we need more of this sort of program. 
I'm very happy with the Sullivan McGraw-Hill program and materials. 
Fcplls 30Gui to enjoy the enrichment activities^ esp^.-^ially drana, T\3se 

activities were very well planned and I wish there were more of them. 
I've enjoyed much of the extras provided by Title I, and so have my pupils v 
The Title I program has been a help to the classroom teacher, who would 

have, without an aide> had to spend more t ime with pupils with learning 

problems. The aide enables tl\e teacher to spend more time with other 

class members. 

The math and reading resource teachers have been invaluable. Their time 

was spent wisely in that they were actively involved with the children, 

and their feedback to me has been very helpful. 
Title I began too late to be evaluated. 
' Services were either late in coining or did not come at all. 
Plans for next year's program should begin now (April, May). 
All personnel, materials, and new programs should be in the schools when 

they open in September. 
There is a great need for more efficient communication among the Title I 

personnel. 
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Test results are not the best criteria for picking Title I students 

(cites example). 
\:hctt har-;- -:*'f^<J to the aides? 
Teachers desperately need a full-time aide. 

Should get more assistance from aides (One teacher's comment. I cannot 
say having a teacher aide helped. My aide hasn't been in class long 
enough for the children or the teacher to get to know him. I feel he 
has wasted a lot of time doing nothing. I think I would rather not 
have an aide than to have to be a policeman and checking up on him.; 

Teacher aides should not be used to hold classes when teachers are out. 

Aides were not assigned fairly. 

When children must constantly adjust to new people and new programs, it 

sometimes does more harm than good. 
Need more realistic personnel. 

Experienced teacher personnel should be hired to instruct the very slow 

child. It takes skill and know-how in reaching these children. 
Materials and methods should be up-to-date. Our children are bored with 
the same type of materials that are presented to them year in and year 
out m the same old formality. There are so many dynamic programs 
being presented today in the areas of reading and irathematics that the 
same old basal type of teaching is out -dated and uninterest ng . Let s 
get these materials to the teachers and make the work more interesting 
for both the teacher and pupil, 
this is my first experience as a Title I teacher. There is a wealth ot 
services being offered but I can't see where they have actually come 
into the classroom that much. I think the Title I staff of a school 
should meet and talk with each teacher in tlie classroom and have work- 
shops together so that they may get to know the needs of the teacher. 
In turn, the teacher can find exactly what specific Title I staff can 
do to help. , 
The renrlin and math teachers help but all the others are paper snufflers. 
There seem to be a lot of promises, plans, etc., hue little fi^tero do^n. 
The reading teacher needs to be more agreeable and interested in the needs 

of our children. , 
A lot of money has been wasted in this program because of poor piannir^- 

(see me if you want a follow-up explanation). 
The 1972 Title I program has been most unsuccessful. It has disrupted my 

classi-oom activities. 
Is the Title I Program a help or a hindrance? I wonder. 
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Summary of Responses to 
TEACHER AIDE QUESTIONNAIRE 



WITH HOW MANY TEACHERS DO YOU WORK? 

1 tcncher N = 51 

2 f:Gachers 57 
4 teachers I 
6 teachers 3 

Total N « 112 



z' 'r:: wof:: with !:ore t:tan one tfacher, hot^ ts your tw^ divided betweft-i 

THEM? 

Otid ha If -day vlth each teacher N « 34 % « S3^7 

Every other day with a teacher 12 19 •? 

Other 15 ?A.6 

Total N « 61 100«0% 



HAVE YOU WORKED AS A TEACHER AIDE BEFORE THIS YEAR? 



Old Schools Nev Schools Total 





JL. 


% 


JL 


JL 


JL 


%. 


Ygs 


66 


99 


21 


47 


87 


78 


No 


_1 


1 


2^ 


53 


25 


22 


Total 


67 


ICO 


45 


100 


112 


100 



IF "YES," IN WHAT WAYS HAS YOUR WORK THIS YEAR BEEN DIFFERENT FROM PREVIOUS 
YEARS? 

Worked with higher grades before. 

Did clerical Work before - now working with children. 
Worked only in sununer before. 

Worked with several teachers - now with one teacher * more effective when 

working with one teacher* 
More tine to devote to working with children now. 
Now working with individual children. 
Fritter to work with two teachers than fota:» 
More problems because now work for more ceachers. 

This year am working in classroom; before that I worked for teachers but 
in an office. 

Before, worked only for teachers; this year I aia working with the children 
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T^-'^T^n BELOV ARE FIVE DUTIES WHICH AIDES GENERALLY PERF;ORM. PLEASE RANK 
THESE FROM TO '*5" ACCORDING TO THE AMOUNT OF TIME YoU SPEND ON THEM. 



Rark Dutv 

1.5 Working with individual students on a one-to-one basis 

1.5 Working with small groups of students 

3 Assisting classroom teach'srs with entire class In recitation 

4 Performing clerical and non- Instructional duties 

5 Performing housekeeping duties 



HAVE YOU ATTENDED AJIY WORKSHOPS THIS YEmi 

Old Schools New Schools Totnl 



Yes 

No 



N 


% 




% 


JL 


/o 


29 


43 


38 


84 


67 


60 




57 


7 


16 


45 


_40 


67 


100 


45 


100 


112 


100 



JL 




N . 




JL 


% 


44 


68 


30 


79 


74 


72 


21 


32 


8 


21 


29 


28 


65 


100 


38 


100 


103 


100 



Total 

DO YOU FEEL THAT ANY ADDITIONAL WORKSHOPS THIS YEAR WOULD BE HELPFUL TO YOU? 
IF SO, WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE FOR A WORKSHOP TO COVER? 

Old Schools New Schoo ls Total 

Yes 
Ho 

Total 

Would like workshops to cover: 

Reading and mathc Including reading and math games, phciiics, 

modem math methods 
Handwriting and printing 
Arts and crafts 

How to work with and relate to slow children and problem children 
Workshops for teachers and aides together 
Various skills and techniques in ways to reach children 
Homework centers 

Approaches in behavior modification 
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DO YOU FEEL THAT YOUR SKILLS ARE BEING UTILIZED AS EFFECTIVELY AS POSSIBLE? 



Old Schools Mew Schools Tota l 



JL 


% 


M 


% 


JL 


% 












59 


89 


40 


89 


99 


89 


7 


11 


5 


11 


12 


_U 


66 


100 


45 


100 


111 


100 



HOW WOULD YOU CHANGE THIS PROGRAM TO MAKE IT MORE EFFECTIVE? 

li.ro roor^ aides so thoy will be full-time instef^d of .^ust half-time with 
one teacher. 

The program would be more effective if principals would not take the aides 
from the classroom so often. The toachors are afraid to give us cortnln 
children to work with because we are taken out of the class so often. 

More communication between the supervisor and the aides* 

The program should have started in the beginning of the year if if; was to 
have an effect on the children. 

More workshops for the aides. 

More staff development meetings. 

Teachers should make definite suggestions to help aide become more 
effective. 

Stop using aides as substitute teachers. 

More equipment in the classroom, such as movie projectors, listening 
centers, and a little place where the aides can show small groups of 
children filmstrips,* movies, etc. 

Teachers should plan their work along with the aide so the aidos will know 
each day what they plan to teach. 

Courses offered to aides to give them college credit. 

The program would be more effective if aides had a career ladder. The aide 
position is at a standstill. Few if any changes have been nade in the 
program since Its beginning. — • Should be some sort of promotion system. 
Have been an aide for six years - have had no advancement - causes 
frustration, 

I would change the discipline rules to be a bit firmer. If the discipline 
isn't effective, then we are kidding ourselves about teaching. 

More cooperation from staff members, including custodians • 

Maybe change the title in such a way that children would give you the 

respert you deserve ♦ Som.^ childiren won't do what you tell them because 
you are just an aide and not their teacher, 

I would make sure that any teacher who doesn't want an aide doesn't get one 
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I think the program is vonderful. I really enjoy working in it. 

I like being an aide for Title I. The program is very flexible and I 

like ;.c.Icir.c: with the cMlcIrcn. 
I work with teachers who allow me to work freely to reinforce their 

toach- skills and to work in whatever vay I feel I can reach very 

slow i .lers, or children with short attention spans, or high rates 

of absenteeism. 

Aides are a great help to children, teachers, and the school in general, 
for their duties cover a wide range and they do seriously contribute 
great efforts toward helping schools to function. Quite often aides 
are able to reach children, especially those with problems of different 
sorts, more so than teachers. Due to a slightly more flexible program, 
children can reach an aide more easily sometimes because teachers have 
very little time for individual attention because they're so busy 
putting over their subject matter. Many aides are very observant of 
children's physical conditions and other problems, of which the teacher 
is sometimes unaware, •••I strongly recommend the continuation of the 
Aide Program in the school syr.tem and look forward to its becoming a 
permanent facet in the educational setup, 

I work with a very understanding, efficient, well organized person, I 
wish all tlie aides were as well blessed, 

I enjoy the program very much, I do see results with the individual 

instruction that I've given children, I hope I'll be able to continue. 

If the school is a Title I school, I feel all the children in the class 
should be able to receive your services if they need it. It really 
hurts when you see a child needs help very much and you can't work 
with him because he is not identified. 

If aides are to be expected to cover classes, they should be given monetary 
compensation. 

There should be a better relationship bet\7een teachers, principal, and 
aides. 

I like working under the program because it helps me to learn new things 

and many things that I can help the cliildren with. 
If we keep clianging our programs ve don't have a chance to get usod to 

any one thing. The children stay confused and also can't learn as much 

by making changes so often, V7e should V7ork hard with the program we 

have and make it more effective, 
I love this work dearly, and I started out with the program, but this year 

I feel as though I haven't accomplished very much, to my regret. I'm 

hoping the future will be better. 
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Surrinary of Responsev*; t:o 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR AIDES (OTHER TliAN TEACHER AIDES) 



Health Aides 



ti^iilASE GIVE A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF YOUR DUTIES (INCLUDxi>it;r IN WHAT WAY \-.u 
HAVE CONTACT WITH THE CHILDREN). 

Emergency care for illnessGS and injuries to children - first aid 

Vision screening 

Take heights and weights 

Assist physician with health appraisals 

Make home visits to urge parents to get detected defects corrected 
early 

Conferences with children concerning different problems 



PLEASE EVALUATE THE IMPACT YOUR SERVICES HAVE HAD ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
THE TITLE I PROGRAM. 

Have helped to improve the health and well-being of the children so 

they can become more productive students. 
Have enabled medical problems that could possibly be learning blocks 

to be identified and corrected. 
Have more time to work with children's health problems, since I am 

here full time. 



WHAT PROBLEMS, IF ANY, HAVE YOU ENCOUNTERED IN YOUR JOB THIS YEAR? 

Better communication betv?een the health team and the school staff 
should be encouraged. 
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Summary of Responses to 
PUPIL PERSOOTEL QUESTICaWAIRE 



HOW MANY MONTHS HAVE YOU BEEN WORKING IN THIS SCHOOL? 





Workers 


Aide 


1 month or less 


9 


5 


1% months 


2 




2 months 


11 


3 


2\ months 




1 


3 months 


1 




8 months 


1 




9 months 


2 




13 -18 months 


3 




20-24 months 




2 


25-30 months 


2 




30-35 months 


1 


1 


36 months 


1 


2 


42-48 months 


1 


3 


5 years 


1 


1 


6 years 


2 


1 


Blank 




-i. 


Total N 


37 


20 



PLEASE^^^OUTLINE BRIEFLY YOUR ACTIVITIES THIS YEAR IN THE TITLE I PROGRAM, 

Attehding to clothing needs of children - visits to Perry Center 
Contacting and working with parents - home visits 
Taking students to clinic 

Working with students who have attendance problems 

Adtulnisterlhg first aid (in schools where there was no health aide) 

Screening students for vision, hctfht, weight (where no health aide) 

Conferences with teachers and othc^r staff tnembers re problems of children 

Cultural enrichment activities - recreational, field trips 

Attending meetings, local and citywide 

Assisting teachers with testing ^ . 

Establishing student clubs and groups (good grooming, knitting, etc.) 
Counseling students 
Tutoring students 

Identifying and dealing with, specific problems of children 
Familiarization with resources available for helping children (inside 

and outside school) 
Paper work (daily records of all services performed, etc., etc.) 
Referrals (student and parent) - also accompanying student and/or parent 

to community agency 
Escorting students to special programs in community 
Participated in workshop and staff development 
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PLEASE INDICATE WHAT YOU COfiSIDER TO BE THE GREATEST PROBLEM ^AMONG THE 
IDEOTIFIED STUDENTS IH YOUR SCHOOL. 

Economic need 
Absenteeism - truancy 
Low academic achievement 

Family problems - no male image, lack of parental r'^sponsibllity and 

invol varment 
Hea) th problems 
Poor nutrition 
Lack of motivation 
Behavi or 

Need to develop better self-image 

Lack of interested person to listen to them 

Too many programs going on at same time resulting in confusion 

APPROXIMATELY HOW MAMY PARENTS OF TITLE I STUDENTS HAVE YOU COiTTACTED 
THIS YEAR? 



Workers A^.des 

6-lD parents 8 3 

11-20 6 1 

21-30 3 3 

31^.0 A 3 

41.50 5 3 

51-60 3 2 

61^70 - 1 

71-80 2 

81-90 3 1 

91-100 3 
101-150 

151-200 1 1 

Blank _z ^ 

Total N 37 20 



FOR WHAT REASONS WAS IT NECESSARY TO CONTACT THESE PARENTS? 

Abisenteeism 
Health problems 
Behavioral problems 
Clothing 

Clinic appointments 
Counseling of parents 
; School activities - Youth Serving Youth, Model Cities 
Economic needs 

To encourage greater involvement on part of parents 
To get parental permission fpif' children to participate in activities 
Home visits made when parents failed to keep appointments 
Introduction of services to individuals or groups 
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To get infc *f about students 

Students takt. .le ill or injured 
Academic problems 

To obtain permission to test and work with child 

WHAT DIFFICULTIES, IF Ai:Y, HAVE YOU ENCCUNTERED IK YOUR JOB THIS YEAR? 

Inadequate work spaco and facilities (teiephonci, YSY materials, office 

svyplies, electrical outlets, etc.) 
Inadequate communications between regular school staff. Title I personnel, 

adtninistration, parents, etc. 
Identified children whose siblings need servicQS huC ere ineligible (in 

upper grades - awkward to work with parents under these conditions) 
Delay in identification of students 

Lack of direction in terns of administrative decision-making 
Lack of transportation support 

Lack of sufficient funds to provide special or emorgeicy assistance 

Too much clerical work 

Parking 

Inability to find clothing and other services for neady children 

PLEASE DESCRIBE BRIEFLY WHAT YOU CONSIDER TO BE A TYPICAL DAY'S ACTIVITIES. 

The day's activities vary so greatly from day to day and from school to 
school that there really is no -'typical'' day. However, a day could very v^-^Il 
include the following: 

Sign in 

Check with teachers to find out any immediate problems 
Check on absentees 

Check my records for unfinished activities 
Conferences with children 
Home visits 

Make appointments for children and parents 

Take children to clinic, to obtain clothing^ to barber, to dentist, 

ov other appointments 
Telephone contacts and follow-ups 
Necessary written work 



COMMENTS, 

I think the Pu;- U Personnel Services are very helpful to the students 
and thai - ^^»it« and families, I hope this program will continue, 
I believe It nas really helped a lot of students to stay in school, 

lopefully this art;ja of the D,C, Public Schools will continue and not be 
abolished. 
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Since Working vith ^upil Personnel Services, I have found the program 
to be very interesting, enjoyable, and at times somewhat excitinr:^ 
I feel -thi^t :ay efforts have been helpful to families in many ways. 

Enjoy the woric very much, 

I enjoy the work and feel strongly that much can dg accomplished, if 
we are clear on the direction the administrators are taking. Hore 
parents are understanding the thrust of the lower grades, but are 
concerned for their fourth through sixth graders. 

Sometimes there just isn't enough time in the day to attend all the 
needs of our students! 

Salaries should be commensurate with the activities of the workers and 
aides* There should be grade promotions and salary promotions. 

Are we spreading ourselves too thin? 

In this area of the city« it is evident that family economic st2t;us is 

extremely loV7. There is very little incentive to keep up surroundings, 

which tends to reflect in the outlook *'why try?'^ 
More bus services, and funds earmarked for emergencies and special 

activities, vjould be most helpful. 
Suggest training programs for parents in Child Development^ Nutrition, 

Availability and Use of Community Facilities, Family Relations, etc. 
Not having a private telephone line is a hindrance. 

I feel there is a great need for more organized communJxLation between 
regular school staff. Title I personnel, and the community for more 
effective and realistic services. 

I foel that concentration on a small group of identified istudents Is 
ideal, but eliminating grades four, five, and six for supportive 
personnel services makes it difficult for follow-up and to continue 
vith ongoing services. 

I feel there is a need for continuing with the third-grade studentJ-. 
when they pass to the fourth grade. It is not easy to discontinue 
World ug in our capacity, and the emotional impac^ on some t^tuden.. r; 
will Increase the possibility of more dropouts - this was intended 
to be a Dropout Preventative Program initially. 

The method of Identifying children was not totally understood this year, 
as it previously had involved economics, health, absenteeism, and 
retardation in reading and math* This year the reading and math 
scores were the only criteria for identifying children AAd thir; has 
defeated some of our purposes. 
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Sunmary of Responses to 
SPEECH CORRECTIONIST QUESTIONNAIRE 



WHICH SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN ASSIGNED TO YOU, AND HOW MANY STUDEI^TS DO YOU WORIC 
WITH IN EACH? 

All of the public elementary schools were covered by seven speech 
correctionists, with work loads reported as follows: 



There were a number of cases where the school assignments for speech 
correctionists were shifted during the year, resulting in the same schools 
being counted by more than one correct! onist. 

WHAT ARE THE SPEECH DEFECTS FOUND MOST FREQUENTLY AMONG THE STUDENTS WITH 
WHOM YOU WORK? 

Articulation 
Lisps 

Delayed speech 
Stuttering 

Voice disorders (pitch, quality) 
Frontal emissions 
Substitutions 
Distortions 



ON A FIVE-POINT SCALE, HOW WOULD YOU RATE YOUR EFFECTIVENESS IN HELPING 
THESE STUDENTS? 



Number of Schools Nuphcr t^£ iJtudents 



5 IH 

6 97 

7 149 

8 87 
8 141 

10 108 

10 177 



1 



5 



1 



5. 
4. 
3. 
2. 
1. 



Very effective 



Not effective at all 
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HOW CCULD THE SPEECH CORRECTION SERVICES OFFERED BE MORE EFFECTI^/E? 

Need additional speech correctioaists so that each would have fewer 

schools to cover and could thus spend more time with each child 
More private work areas 
More materials offered 

If the program was better organised it would be more effective 
Fewer meetings to attend 

iNew criteria should he set up for speech correctiL...sts so t! 33/ co^ 

work with children across gr^ide levols in order to help children who 
are in the same family as identified children - these other children 
should not be neglected. 



WHAT DIFFICULTIES HAVE YOU ENCOUNTERED IN YOUR JOB THIS YEAR? 

Inadequate spacs tc? work 
Lateness In beginning the program 

Addition of new schools near end of the school year, and deletion of 

other schools 
Lack of supplies 

L-'jck of organization in department 

IIo opportunity to fully develop programs in schools - inadequate time 

allotments - too many schools to cover 
Lack of overall school discipline 
Lack of cleanliness in schools 
Parking at some schools 

The teachers' resentment at attempting to start a program so late in 
the year 

Changes in assignment of schools has interrupted service for children 

who were showing improvement in speech 
Had I been in these particular schools all year then I might have been 

very effective; however, since I have been here only since April, 

the effectiveness of my therapy has been decreased, 
I am able to sGe my casss only an average of % hour Per week, which is 

not enough to be very effective. 
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Suimnary of Responses to 
CULTURAL ENRICHMENT— STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Gr.3 Gr.7 

133 65 Total N 

HAVE YOU EVER SEEI^ A PIAY? 
5% 12% no 
89 52 yes, through school 
40 43 yes, with friends or family 

HAVE YOU EVER LISTENED TO A CCWCERT? 
19% 35% no 

61 32 yes, through school 

29 34 yt.s, with friends or family 

H*^^ YOU EVER S^EN A DANCE PROGRAM? 
7% 29% no 
68 40 yes^ through school 
36 42 yes, with friends or family 

HAVE YOU EVER BEEN TO THE 200? 
5% 5% no 
47 58 yes, through school 
79 68 yes, with friends or family 

HAVE YOU EVER BEEN TO THE CIRCUS? 
14% 9% no 

34 20 yes, through school 

63 75 yes, with friends or family 

HAVE YOU EVER BEEN TO A MUSEUM? 
8% 3% no 
68 66 yes, through school 
45 51 yes, with friends or family 



MUSIC > DANCE, PLAYS, POETRY, AND ART CAN HELP 
ME TO LEARN MORE ABOUT: 



59% 32% 


reading 


56 62 


history 


25 8 


science 


35 9 


mathematics 


32 8 


spoiling 


51 35 


social stTvidies 



IF YOU COULD ONLY DO ONE SPECIAL ACTIVITY 
THIS YEAR, VmiCH WOULD YOU CHOOSE? 
22% 9% see a play 
II 2 listen to a concert 

visit an interesting place In 
Washington, D.C. 
14 5 see a ballet 
4 29 none of these 



Gr.2 

133 65 Total N 

I THINK PLAYS ARE: 
83% 51% fun 
16 45 okay 
2 3 not much fun 

I THINK C(MK:ERTS ARE: 
49% 15% fun 
43 43 okay 
b 42 not much fun 

I THINK DANCE PROGRAMS ARE: 
72% 68% fun 
25 23 okay 
4 8 not much fun 

I THINK ZOOS ARE: 
71% 55% fun 
IS 38 okay 

7 6 not much fun 

I THINK CIRCUSES ARE: 
89% 78% fun 

8 17 okay 

1 5 not much fun 

I THINK MUSEUMS A?Xi 
51% 51% fun 
38 49 okay 
10 2 not much fun 



LISTENING TO POETRY IS: 
46% 3% fun 
14 62 boring 
39 37 interesting 

I WOULD LIKE TO TAKE LESSONS 



48 55 



71% 


697. 


danc« 


18 


5 


ballet 


18 


49 


t-'^uern 


35 


20 


tap 


U8 


66 


music 


lU 


29 


vocal 


31 


38 


instnifliental 


50 


56 


art 


23 


22 


painting 


20 


31 


scuipture 


26 


18 


play acting 
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Summary of Responses tc 
TITLE I QOESTIONKAIRE FOR PRINCIPALS 



PLEASE eiVE YOUR FRANK APPRAISAL OF I!|g EFFECTIVENESS OF TFE SERVICES OF EACH 
OF THE FOLLOWING TITLE I STAFF MEMBERS AIID ASPECTS OF THE PROGRAM IN MEETIIIG 
THE NEEDS GF THE STO0EI'^rrS IN YOUR SCHOOL^ USIKG THE F0LL0;«I:G SCALE: 
2 « very liffectlve; 1 = moderately effective; 0 =» not effective; N « non- 
applicable. 

INSTRUCTIONAL COORDINATOR: 

Rating of 2 - 15 

1 - 12 
0-0 

N . 0 

Blank - 2 

Reasons or explanations for the rating: 

2: Excellent understanding of aims of the prosi'-»m 
Sincere effort to fulfill responsibilities 

Ability to work well under many different kinds of pressures 
Is competent, conscientious person 

Because of leadership ability, was able to immediately coordinate 

staff and services 
Well-informed and has a good rapport with everyone 
A well-organizf^d, efficient, dedicated person 

Has provided invaluable service in keeping the principal knowledge- 
able regarding Title I - directly assisted ail Title I persc.a\el, 
providing leadership and direct supervision 

Handles situations well - is highly experienced - is extremely inter- 
ested in doing the job well. 

1} Has insufficient time frlloted to the school - cannot possibly render 

service to all identified pupils or Title I staff 
Lateness of appointment to the position - has made fine beginning in 

organizing and coordinating the Title I program 
Could use her services on a daily basis; when sho is here, she is 

effective, but when she is not here, duties of coordination fall 

on other personnel in the building 
Teachers need orientation and time to adjust - this hindered the 

coordinator from being more effective. 

Blank : Gross injustice to rate effectiveness as coordinator served school 
only one day a week - unfortunate that her services could not be 
at least three days a week« 
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STAFF ASSISTANT: 



Ratins of 2 - 9 

0-2 

N - 9 

Blank - 4 



Reas as or explanations for Che rating: 

2: Effectively carried out Che responsibilities to better impl^ient 

the goals and objectives of the program 
Did a beautiful job despite inexperience - to be ccr .^icnded 
Very good uorker» willing, able and ready to do Mh^t is necossary 

to S^t the job done 
During l ae two weeks she was here she took coiniplete charge of the 

testing program; sent out, checked in, and subtnitted the 125 

summer school forms, and sent in other forms re<iuested by the 

Title I office. 
Dependable and an asset to the Title I program 
Is highly motivated and is trying very hard to do a rood job 

1: ^forms tasks well but has been assigned for a very short time 
:he job only since May i - after a longer time on the job, 
effectiveness will xmdoubtedly Improve 
Distributes and collects forms^ evaluations, and follow-up 
activities for cultural enrichment program. All-inclusive 
evaluation impossible since position filled too recently. 

0: Worked only one day 
Served \ day. 

N: Position not filled. 

Blank : No one in this position. 

READING TEACHER: 



Rating of 2 



Blank 



I 
0 
N 



13 
11 
4 
0 
I 
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Reasons or explanations for tul^. rating: 

J; I am very Impressed with the way she moved In, set up a program, and 
really worked. The children really WANT to go to her, and thnt 
says a lot. 

She has been able to assemble schedule effectively to meet the needs 
of the Identified students; she works effectively with all the 
students; she has a very sincere relationship with other teachers 
and staff members; and she evaluates and makes appropriate games 
and materials to assist instruction of pupils. 

She has made progress with a fev "Tiard-core" pupils who cannot ftmc« 
tion well In a classroom situation. The children respond to her 
and are beginning to open up. One child smiled for the first time. 

The reading teacher has been one of the most effective coojponents of 
the Title I program. Her program meets th6 needs of each pupil. 
Visible improvement has been noticed in a short time. 

She puts a lot of time and energy Into the job - works hard, plans 
vjell, accepts suggestions well. Is very cooperative. 

Children enjoy going to reading, which Infers she has made reading 
enjoyable; room atmosphere good; attitude very healthy; personality 
with everyone rare; very effective. 

We can see much improvement in the children she teaches. 

1} She Is very cooperative, and the children look forward with gr^at 

anticipation to working with her. However, I feel this position 
should have been filled as originally stated with a reading 
RESOURCE teacher, a person with more experience. 

She has the potential of becoming an effective reading teacher. She 
relates well to young children, and Is beginning to establish 
rapport with her fellow faculty members. 

She Is a new teacher and needs to lanprove on techniques of te^v-bjng. 

She came on board too late to be very effective. 

She was not able to work with all students every day because of the 
large nxmibers of Identified students. This rating does not re- 
flect teacher performance. 

She Is very entUusiastlc, but needs to plan more to meet specific 
needs of Individual students and to provide more of a variety of 
activities. 

The general attitude of the classroom teachers was that the children 
realised little or no gain from this service. 

More experienced personnel are needed In these positions. There are 
too many students to be seen for effective instructional utili- 
zation of the reading teacher. 
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0: Hot indiistrious; lacks perception. 

Seemingly ne^s lauch more training and help in understanding her 
role. Has failed to accept her position as a oembsr of the 
Title I team. Certainly some of vealcnesses can be attached to 
haste in eniplo>'ment, lateness of implementation of program, and 
other factors. 

Teacher without teaching experience. 

Teat^ner appeared to ladk the initiative to carry out an effective 
program. She needed omch in-service training. 

:Z1\TICS TZACTIER: 

Cating of 2 - 13 
1-14 

0 - I 

Blank * 1 

Reasons or explanations for this rating: 

2: She is well liked by both staff and pupils. She is reliable, has a 
stable personality, and is a most conscientious member of the 
staff « She works well with teachers and pupils, and has excellent 
math qualif Icatitm^i, 
Her experience and skillful use of materials and techniques have 
helped pupils inqjrove markedly in mathematical knowledges and 
understandings* 

The children show interest and ability to relate in a one-to-one 

situation - they were lost in the classroom. 
Is skillful in every way* 
Has effective techniques. 

The small group attention given identified pupils by this teacher 
has provided the specialized, individualized atterttlon so many 
of these children need. 

The teachers and I saw much improvement in the children she taught. 

As with the reading teacher, the math teacher has set up an impres- 
sive prograni and worked very hard. The children really VARt to 
go to her, and that says a lot. 

She has been a definite as&;et to the program. 

1} She has been associated with the program a veiy short time, c J has 

not had orientation program. I am sure she will be more effective 
when she gets more training. 
Period of serving has been too short to determine real effectiveness. 
The position has merit. It would be desirable to have each teacher 
' a specialist in the field of mathematics. 

Is new to teaching • is trying, and improvin,^,© Feel he is not as 
effective as he might be - uses ••soft sell" - sometimes wonder 
if pupils miss the point. 
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E^erience needed in refinement of teaching techniques. 
She vorked well with the children; has potential for further growth. 
She came on board too late to be very offectfve. 
Too many identified students fcr teacher to work effectively vith 
all of thCTB. 

Teacher was not resourceful in utilizing s variety of learning paths 
and instructional materials at first - she seeins just beginning 
to understand wh«.t is needed. Perhaps next year shis will bo 
better able to provide a more dynamic pro^pram. 

0: Teacher without teaching experi^ce - difficulty in adjusting to a 
flexible program, ""^ 



EDUCATIONAL AIDES: 



Reasons or explanations for this rating: 

2} All perform well with both students and teachers* Many students 

havp. been tutorod on a oae-to-one basis by aides and progress has 
been made. Personal interest taken in sttKients by aiders has im« 
proved their self-image* 

Aides do a good job with the children and teachers. 

The aides are one of the strongest and most effective features of 
the program. They are able to work with small groups as well as 
with individuals. They tutor and supervise homework centers. 

Are very effective, experienced, work well with children, and perform 
most tasks well« 

Our aides had served for three years in the classroom as Community 
Reading Assistants, and the tral^ning received in this capacity is 
invaluable * Vheir present performance reflects this. 

Aides have adjusted to a difficult situation of children who need 
tender caro, guidance, and concern for their &»any problems. 

Aide was concerned about the program and functioned effectively 
wherever she was placed. 

1^: All but one aide have be^n cooperative and sincerely concerned about 
the educational program for our pupils. One aide has been in- 
effective in the classroom, has been chronically absent, and is 
apparently unable to adjust to the elementary level. 
Had only two part-time aides until June 12 when two additional 
full-time aides were hired. 



Rating of 2 



13 

6 
I 
9 



1 
0 
N 
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Aides have received training in assisting pupils with reading and 
math, but this in no way should affect their attitude toward 
other duties prescribed by Title I, such as housekeeping and 
duties relating to supervision of children in lunchrooms and on 
the playground, etc. Suggest a massive program of training in 
human relations skills for both teachers and aides. 

Aides help a great deal from 9 to 3, but some have not bean diligent 
from 8 to 9 in the morning and from 3:15 to 4:30 in the afternoon. 

0: Came on board 6/12/72 - not really effective so far. 

N: As of today (6/5/72) we have not received any educational aides. 
Have had them two days - can't evaluate their effectiveness yet. 
They came too late in the school year to be evaluated. 



Blank - 1 
Reasons or explanations for this rating: 

2} All teachers attending these have gained ideas and methods in 

teaching the pupils they serve. They have been enthusiastic 
about all workshops attended. 

Very effective; teachers have been very profuse in their praise of 
the workshops which t;hey have attended. They especially like to 
make things which they can use in their classrooms. 

Workshops for principals were very informative. 

Teachers and aides have declared that they have received great bene- 
fits from. Title I workshops in phonics, math, cjbbyholo teaching, 
etc. 

The privilege of teachers to choose workshops that they felt would 
prove most beneficial to them and to the children, and the fact 
that substitutes are employed when teachers are released, pro- 
motes satisfying conditions. Workshops related to use of new 
materials have been beneficial to all. 

From reports of persons attending, there is a need for more work- 
shops. Those attended were very good. 

Meaningful, thought-provoking, and gave new ideas for teachers. 

Information gained has stimulated the thinking and motivated higher 
performance of teachers and aides. 



WORKSHOPS: 



Rating of 2 



1 

0 
N 



15 
7 
3 
3 
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1.: Tsachers attending vorkshops noted that they were beneficial, but 
limited in scope. 

The feedback from teachers indicates that they feel that meaningful 
instruction, skills, and current educational trends are being 
provided for them. Some felt that the meetings are not as highly 
structured (organized) as they possibly could be. 

The teachers expressed favorabla comments about the workshops; 
they found them quite helpful as veil as interesting. 

The teachers enjoyed the workshops and seem to employ some of tha 
techniques introduced. 

The two workshop sessions I attended gave me some insiglit into tha 
content of two new reading programs. It would have been helpful 
if I had the time to engage in some of the successive workshop 
sessions. The teachers who attended the workshop sessions felt 
that they were helpful. 

0: According to reading and mathematics teachers, the workshops weren^t 
very effective* 

I did not attend any. This rating, therefore, is based on reports 
I received. 

N: I cannot evaluate these, never having attended one. The teachers and 
aides have made favorable comments. 
I cannot evaluate the workshops because they were open only to the 

classroom teachers. 
Have not seen or participated in any. 

SPEECH CORRECTIONISTS: 

Rating of 2 - 1 
1-13 
0-7 

N - 2 

Blank - 6 

Reasons or explanations for this rating: 

2x Extended services to more children, with less loss of teaching time. 

1^: Has been able to assist regular speech teacher and eliminate s:*me 

waiting list needs. 
She comes only once a week, but she has worked out an effective 

program with identified children. 
She could provide greater service if she had mor^ tiiHG with the 

identified children. 
Have not had a fully operational speech correctionist long enough 

to evaluate the effectiveness of her program. She spends one 

ha If -day per week with our pupils. 
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Treacher assigned late and to too many schools to be vary effective. 
Due to lateness of beginning the program, services were receivad by 

the children too late to be of much value. 
Time ^^ill permit a greater effect on the problems^ 

The services of the Title I speech correcti onist have baen functional 
in supplementing the services of the regularly assigned speech 
teacher. However, I feel one day a V7eelc is not sufficient, but 
could be more advantageously spent v?orlcing vith groups in a more 
comprehensive speech exercise program with individuals or groups 
for those needing special attention. 

The service, although effective when available, was only in this 
building, one day a weeU - not enough to really make a meaningful 
impact, 

0: She just isn't here often enough - she has too big a load. 
* Not assigned to our building enough hours to be effective. 

11: (Reasons blank) 

Blank; I have had no opportunity to observe the speech correcti onist. 

She and I did confer on several occasions about the children anc. her 

program, but I have been unable to see her at work - she comes 

only one day a week. 
No contact^ 



ERIC 



PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES: 

Rating of 2 - 17 
1 12 
0-0 

N - 0 

Reasons or explanations for this rating: 

2i She has an excellent interpretation of her role in the Title I 

program, and carried out her services in an admirable manner. 
Her efforts in dealing with the non-academic impediments to 
learning were effective. 
Supportive services are really moving under the guidance of these 
' fine workers. I am especially impressed by the relationship 
developed betx^een them and the children. 
She came well trained and ready for the working circumstances. She 
.has had groups of parents in, visited homes, conferred V7ith 
teachers, parents, and students, etc. 
She has done a very effective job, even though she has done the job 

alone - we have no aide to assist her. 
During the short period assigned, services from the Pupil Personnel 
Team have proved that this is an invaluable approach to the needs 
of identified children. She has provided si^^nif icantly important 
support to the children, parents, classroom teachers, counselors, 
and principal, acting asa liaison between home, school, and com- 
munity. Has been effective in minimizing evident impediments to 
O learning. 
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One meuiber organized the Student Council and worked regularly with 
tlietn# Another has worked with older girls in a *^Good Grooming'* 
group. All have been "substitute" counselors during 2/3 of the 
year when ve had no counselor on th3 staff. 

Most efficient - tackles all problems presented ininediately • Very 
useful. Have made many contacts by going into the homes. 

Pupil Personnel aide rendered 35Ccellent service meeting needs of 
children, building better home-school relations. 

The total involvement of these persons hava been reflected in the 
attitudes of parents and children. Home visits and involvement 
of parents in the program has had pOv*;itive effects. 

Worked diligently, above and beyond the call of duty* Very willing 
and cooperative. 

1_: Team has a tendency to wait for each crisis to develop and then try 

to deal with it. The Team is very good in providing clothing 

and services to children. 
The P*P* worker and aide are shared with another school* They are 

very cooperative and helpful when they are with us. 
Th^^se persons would do a more effective job if they \)orUed directly 

under the supervision of the school principal. This program is 

too loosely structured with no guidelines* 
Insufficient feedback* 

Their services could be more effective if one worker could be 

stationed hers full time. 
This service provides a cushion for pupils in need of clothing, health 

action, and a motivation for good attendance* 
Th'rjit"* presence is being felt as far as home vis'trs and di ssemiP''*:ion 

of Title I information and services are concerned. 
Worker has done tho best he could under the circumstances, but his 

caseload is so large, aides definitely are needed. 
The whole Title I Pupil Personnel Service needs improved coordination 

with the school before any P.P. worker can be very effective. 

OTHER (such as Community Aides, Library Aides, Health. Aides, etc.): 

Rating of 2 - 4 

1 - 3 

0 - 0 

N - 0 

Blank - 21 

Reasons or explanations for this rating: 

2i Health aide is very conscientious and dedicated, who prides herself 
on having the interests of "her'* children at heart. 
Health aide is an integral part of the school program. It would be 
difficult to manage our health problems and fpllowup routine 
without her. 
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i: Health aide relieved principal of caring for daily injuries, etc. 
Feel need for reviewing responsibilities, since much time not 
constructively used after coiupletion of screening in fall and 
early part of winter. 
Health aide new on the job. 

OTHER: 

Cultural Enrichment: N = 4 Rating of 2 - 3 

1-1 
0-0 
N - 0 

Reasons or explanations for this rating: 

2', Programs and trips helped pupils become aware of types of enter- 
tainment and advantages within or near our city which otherwise 
they could not have experienced. 
Variety of cultural opportuniti esj listening skills enhanced; 
audience behavioral objectives good. 

1.: (No explanations given) 

uioan Service Corps (Shoe needs): N 1 Rating of 1 

(No explanations given) 

Audiovisual: H i Rating of 1 

(No explanations given) 

WHAT ASPECT DO YOU CONSIDER TO BE THE MOST POSITIVE FEATURE OF THE TITLE I 
PROGRAM THIS YEAR? 

Educational aides 

Instructional coordinator and straff assistant, together 

Instructional coordinator 

Reading and mathematics resource teachers 

Pupil Personnel Services workers and aides 

Cultural Enrichment activities 

Workshops, and substitute service while teachers attend them 
The McGraw-Hill reading program 

The spirit and enthusiasm extant in the workers in the program that have 
gotten the program up and racing ahead after a very late start 

The receptive attitude of thechildren and parents toward the additional 
help being given 

Having persons become involved in a structured, highly organized form was 
the catalyst needed to insure the desired movement on the part of 
teachers, parents, and students toward a more meaningful educational 
experience. 
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WHAT TYPES OF SERVICES, OTHER THAI^ THE EXISTING ONES, WOULD YOU SUGGEST POR 
BEST MEETIIvG THE NEEDS OP THE "IDENTIFIED" STUDENTS IN YOUR SCHOOL? 

Would IFuce to see services for total school to be able to deal vith 

family as a unit* Things are just spread too thinly to deal with tho 

kinds of problems pupils bring to school. 
The services of a Language Arts teacher, an Art teacher, and a Music 

teacher, and a Librarian to work exclusively with the identified 

students in my school. 
Full-time health aide. 

Complete health (mental) and dental services, including a physician. 
More staff in the areas of reading and mathematics. 
Speech therapist more than a half-day twice a week. 
Parent aide for each Title I classroom, paicf.. 

Increased ways of involving parents in the school program - programs 

involving family units - parents and children; parent workshops dealing 
with a variety of family problems. 

More males needed! 

More clerical help, especially typi sts. 

Mini-physical fitness program, after school, two or three times a x^eek, 

for both boys and girls. 
Counselor-aide to assist with pupils and parents. 
Sensitivity program for all staff members involved in the program. 
Security aide for each school during the regular school day. 
Assistant Principal for Title I services? 
Cultural experiences geared to primary level. 

Overnight and/or weekend trips of cultural 3nd/or educational nature. 
Space - offices for Title I staff, set aside and labeled. 
Workshops on handling disruptive children (turning negative behavior to 
positive behavior. 

Some method should be devised to get the most out of the services we have. 
Instead of initiating additional services, the present services should be 

closely monitored to see that they remain effective. 
The identified children should be assessed more frequently to see if the 

supplementary services are effective. 
The existing services would be adequate if started early enough :^ith all 

personnel on board so that the program could get off the ground at one 

catapult. 

Early identification of the emotionally disturbed child is a must. Add 
to this aspect a prescription for him and some staff development. 

The criteria for selection of children needs re-evaluation. 

This year much of the principal's time was needed to keep account of 
Title I affairs, which poses a tremendous burden on the school and 
its entire pperCition. If we had been fully staffed with Title I 
workers, I feel we would have been more successful this year. 

Adaitiohal facilities for Shoes, undergarments. 
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AK..C:vx:iATE DA'lL you STARTED USING TKS McGRAU-HILL PRCGr.V. 



12 - April (no day stated) 

10 ^ April 10-15 

5 - April 17-24 

10 - April 25-30 5 



Blank 



9 - May (no day stated) 
8 - May 1 

1 - May 10 

2 - May 15 



DO YOU HAVE AN EDUCATIONAL AIDE? 

Gr> 2 Gr. 3 

Yes 47% 46% 

No 53% 54% 

N « 36 26 



IF *»YES": 

Gr. 2 Gr. 3 

Full time 6% 33% 

Part time 94% 67% 

il = 17 12 



PLEASE EVALUATE THE PROGRAMMED READING WORKSHOPS YOU ATTENDED. DID THE 
WORKSHOPS ADEQUATELY PREPARE YCO TO USE THE MATERIALS IN YOUR CLASSROOM? 

Grade 2 Grade 3 

Yes 42% 46% 

No 47% 54% 

"Helpful" 11% 

Evaluations were as follows: 

Yes (no further comments) — il » 4 

Very good (no further comments) N = 3 

Yes - many ideas were suggested on hox^ to help the children enjoy th6 

progran and how to challenge the advanced child ♦ 
Very informative, and prepared roe very well for teaching the program. 
Very helpful in preparing me to use Prograinmed Reading ^ and I was able 

to have many of my questions answered. 
Excellent, but we need more workshops and training. 

The Workshops helped, of course, but only experience with your particular 

class will really prepare the teacher. 
Workshops helped some, but I found I learned more by reading the teacher's 

manual, which was very clear and easy to folloXj» 
Yas, the facts given seemed quite adequate, but once I started using the 

program I found it best to use some of my own techniques. 
The workshops were very helpful, but wish mors information on grouping 

had been given at the beginning, making class organization easier. 
The workshops were very helpful, but I would like to see demonstrations 

in a classroom, to observe teachers who are already familiar with the 

program. 

(Evaluations continued on next page) 
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No. Most of the help I received came from ray studying the manuals and 
a trial-and-error period with my class* 

The workshop I attended did not prepare me adequately to use the mater- 
ials in my classroom* I had many questions that needed ans^^ering, 
which should have been dealt with. Using the program was like trial 
and-Qrrorp Also, the late date in receiving it had much to do with 
this* 

Nop The program vas new to the teachers involved. We were unable to 
find out a lot of problems until we started working with individual 
children. 



ARE YOU USING THIS PROGRAM EXCLUSIVELY? IF KOT, WHAT OTHER READING MATERIALS 
ARE YOU USING? 

Grade 2 Grade 3 

Yes 60% 46% 

No 60% 54% 

Supplemental materials used included the following: 

Bank Street readers Harris-Clarke 

Sheldon readers Basal readers 

Ginn 100; Ginn 360 Sullivan (Project Read) 

Macmillan readers Skills teaching - AAP 

Harp^r-Row Basal Series Curriculum Series 

SRA Library books 

ITA 



HAVE YOU RECEIVED ALL THE MATERIALS YOU NEED? IF NOT, WHAT MATERIALS DO 
YOU NEED? 

I ^ Grade 2 Grade 3 

Yes 25% 19% 

No . 74% 81% . 

Materials needed included the following: 

Teacher's Manual for Series III (N = 13) 
Alphabet Cards - Student (t1 7) 
Alphabet Cards - Teacher (H ^ 5) 

Filmstrips (1-7, 8-14, Series I, Series II, etc.) (N «17) 
Teacher's Guide for filmstrips (N = 4) 
Teacher's Guide for end-xjf-book tests (H = 4) 
Teacher's Guide 15-21 (W « 4) 
Teacher's Record Book (H =3) 
Word Cards (II « 6) 
Found-Si^nbol Cards (rl « 4) 
Storybooks (N = 5) 

(List continued on next page) 
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Answer booklets (various) (N « 3) 
Pre-reading materials (N 2) 
Reading books (various) (N « 7) 
Inventory sheet (N « 2) 

"Some important items were late/* 

HOW VALID WAS THE PUCE34ENT TEST IN GROUPING YOUR STUDENTS? PLEASE EXPLAIN. 
For grade 2, the placement test was not used. 

The workshop leader instructed us to place all students in Book I. 
It was suggested that the secoaU grade not use placement test but use 
the test in the test booklet as a means of determining what book 
to go into. 

There wasn't a tost for grade 2 placement and tiiis made starting the 
program mere difficult. I had to use the books with some of the 
children until I found a working level for them. 

For grade 3: 

The place!n\ent test served as a very good indicator of the child's 
reading ability. 

They were very valid and helped very much with correct placementr 
Good. It gave me a general idea of \flhere to place the children. 

However, after the students understood the program better, some 

had to be placed on a higher level. 
The test is as valid as most tests, and along witl-i teacher judgment, 

was effective in grouping the students. 
Test is valid if read orally. Otherwise children tend to be misplaced 

too low. 

Accurate as far as ability to sound out and blend words but not in all 

cases accurate in reading ability because some children depend more 

on sight vocabulary than others. 
I do not think the placement test was good for many children because 

they tested lower than they should have been. I found the in-book 

test better to aid in placement of children. 
Not very valid; many of my pupils scored much lower than their reading 

levels and abilities. Had I placed them in the books on which they 

scored, it would have been no challenge to them and would have been 

a waste of time. I found the oral tests to be of more value. 
The children :icored much lower than I had anticipated. This could have 

been because of the fact that they were not used to this approach. 
I had to use my judgment in placing the children. The children were 

poor spellers and did poorly on the test. 
The pictures in some of the boxes were very misleading and caused wrong 

responses to be recorded. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO USE THIS PROGRAM AS YOUR MAJOR READING PROGRAM NEXT YEAR? 
PLEASE POINT OUT THE SPECIFIC ADVANTAGES OR DISAIlVAN'^AGES . ARE THERE ANY 
SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE EFFECTIVE OPERATION OF THIS PROGRAM IN YOUR 
CLASSROOM? 

Grade 2 Grade 3 

Yes 81% 88% 

No 11% 12% 

Other* 8% 

* ''Other" included one "Undecidejd," one ••NA," and one blank. 

Advantages and disadvantages: 

The program is a great motivator. It does a thorough job In teaching 
spelling, language, and reading skills. The slower learners are 
excited about helping the slowest. Every child seeds to be really 
involved. However, the vocabulary isn't reflective of the children. 
Furthermore, reading comprehension skills are sacrificed by the 
emphasis placed on linguistics. 

Pupils can see iirmediate success. There is a great improvement in word 
attack skills and comprehension. Pupils who were f ai lii^g in reading 
and xath begin to develop a positive self-image. There is a great 
improvement in all subject areas. Pupils develop good reading iiabits. 

It is a systematic way. to teach a class with a wide range. 

It is excellent for the slow and average pupils who need the repetition. 

It allows for complete individualization of the reading program. 

The child is highly motivated; pictorial presentation of content; 

children feel and see success; child works on his own level; program 
teaches many language skills^ 

The structure of the program Is such that it requires a great deal of 
time. 

I am hesitant to. use it as my only reading program without the basal 

reader - I feel that the basal reader is important. 
I feel it is very good as a remedial program but not as a major program. 

It should be noted that a very large number of teachers expressed a need 
for a teacher aide since there are so many reading groups when using this progra.: 

WITH' WHICH GROUP OF YOUR STUDENTS WAS THIS PROGRAM MOST EFFECTIVE? 

Grade 2 Grade 3 

Slow 70% 69% 

Average 53% 42% 

Advanced 8% 4% 

Note: These percentages do hot add up to 100% since many teachers 
marked more than one group. 
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WHAT RECOMMENDATIONS WOULD YOU MAKE FOR THE EFFECTIVE USE OF THIS PROGRAM IN 
THE 1972-73 SCHOOL YEAR? 

Teacher aide for each classroom (trained) (N - 21) 

Be»in the program in September, and have materials there then (N .7; 

Better orientation and training for teachers; more workshops; more on-the- 
job training; class demonstrations; etc. (N = 16) 

Prov'de enough materials; replacement materials when needed CN = D 

Entire class should be Title I; entire class use the program (N » 7; 

Start the program in kindergarten and continue it through grade 3, tor 
continuity with the children (N = 4) 

Provide visual aid equipment (N = 4) 

More teaching aids (N = 3) 

Provide consultation services (N =» 3) ^*:«:«„,.»vo fN » 2^ 

Teachers should WANT to use the program, to make it more effective I) 

•l-^r'' teaohors, so classes could be smeller 

Materials for activities when not in programmed readers 

Extent program to grade 4, for continuity of beneficial program 

Limit program to ncn-combination grades 

Use the McGraw-Hill program alone, for greater impact 

Better communication (notify teachers of meetings, etc.} 

More supplies 

"I suggest that teachers allow themselves to discover f -^/^^^"^■"i^^ 
do to develop high reading standards for our below-level TitU One 
students who so badly need to develop a positive self-concept. 
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Summary of Responses to 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS USING THE 
CATEGORICAL SOUNDS READING MATERIALS 

APPROXIMATE DATE YOU STARTED USING THE CATEGORICAL SOUNDS PROGRAM: 



2 


- April (no day stated) 


1 


- April 25 


5 


- May (no day stated) 


6 


- May 1-5 


6 


- May 10-15 


2 


- May 20-25 


1 


- Summer 1971 


_1 


- Blank 


24 


- Total 



DO YOU HAVE AN EDUCATIONAL AIDE? IF ''YES": (N - 11) 

46% Yes 9% Full ?:ime 

54% No 91% Part time 



PLEASE EVALUATE THE CATEGORICAL SOUNDS READING WORKSHOPS YOU ATTENDED. DID 
THE WORKSHOPS ADEQUATE PREPARE YOU TO USE THE MATERIALS IN YOUR CLASSROOM? 

62% Yes 

4% No 
33% "Helped-' 



Evaluations included the following; 

Excellent. The workshops were very helpful and informative. Because 

cf the workshops I was able to start the pro'^ram immediately after 

I received my materials. 
The workshops were very helpful. I was able to get off to a good 

start without any difficulties. I am really enjoying the matsrialn. 
Yes, very much, especially the workshop that the children demonstrated. 
Yesi I received enough ideas; listened to enough suggestions to begin 

the program # 

Yes; explained testing, placement, and use of p^-^zles, practice books.^ 
and readers* 

Yes. However, the program was so late starting that the children had 
been exposed to other materials. I am anxious to start out in the 
fall using CSS with no previoui^ exposure. 

The last workshop was very beneficial in that we saw the program In 
actual use. The progress shown by the children was really inspir-^ 
ing. The innovative approaches used by the teacher were helpful. 
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Informative but I stUl feel that more demonstrations with children 
are needed • 

Yes, they did lay a foundation for my using the program; however, my 
actually beginning the program and working with the children seemed 
to be even more beneficial. 

Reading the manual and attending the workshops helped me to use the 
program more effectively. 

ARE YOU USING THIS PROGRAM EXCLUSIVELY? IF NOT, WHAT OTHER i^EADING MATERIALS 
ARE YOU USING? 

12% Yes 
88% No 

Supplementary materials being used included: 

Bank Street readers Open Highways 

Sheldon Basic Series Faraway Places 

Glnn Reading Series Big Boy 

SRA Allyn and Bacon 

Project Read materials Scotts-Foresman 
The Can Read Program Harper-Row 
Phonovlsual Library books 

My own phonetic developmental program 
An Individualized reading program 
Teacher-made materials 

' HAVE YOU RECEIVED ALL THE MATERIALS YOU NEED? IF NOT, WHAT MATERIALS DO 
YOU NEED? 

54% Yes 
46% No 

Materials needed Included the following: 

More reading books (N « 4) 

More workbooks (W « 4) 

More puzzles (N 4) 

More teacher's manuals (No 2) 

More materials frdm G on (N « 2) 

More records (N « 2) 

More alphabets 

More mats 

More practice books 
Record player 
More supplies 

"Had materials enough for only half my class" 
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HOW VALID WAS.THE. PUqEMPNT TEST IN GROUPING YOUR STUDENTS? PLEASE E.KPLAIN. 

Very much sb! Eich child was identified very closely to his ability range. 
Very valuable. It pointed out the specifics that each child needed. 
The placement test helped me to find the best working level for each 

pupil. The test pointed out the weaknesses of the children and gave 

me a better knowledge of what level to work on with erxch pupil. 
Valid; since my class of second graders were at various levels , in-.-a 
• • * ••■phonetic program^ I was able to pinpoint a starting point. . 

Very valid. The children who were slow in reading in other programs 

showed up low in the placemefit test* 
Quite valid. I tested only thos6" pupils who were not progressing under 

traditional basal reader approach. They were sti.ll in readiness and 

the activities in Book A were V7hat they needed. 
Fair, Under phonovisual presentation the children had been exposed mainly 

to short vowel soun;ds. The result was that all children were placed in 

Book A because they didn't, know long vowel sounds. 
I feel there should have been more examples for each test, to eliminate 

guessing. ' ; : 

The placement test, if used according to printed directions, is not valid. 

The child may be. able to match beginning sounds and pictures, identify 

rhyming pictures, say and wrltis. the long vowels and still not be 

able to blend the sounds and. read In the books. 
I don't feel the placement test was valid in that it did not present 

enough material to justify the children's placement on the various 

levels. I had to test them on other pages besides those assigned. 
^ Some children tested on different levels. 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO USE THIS PROGRAM AS YOUR mJOR READING PROGRAM NEXT YEAR? 

92%. Yes 
8% No 

I would like to continue this reading program. Pupils have made rapid 

gains and are very competitive. 
Each pupil can work on his o\m level and the program appeals to the 

interests of the children. 
The puzzles are very exciting to the children. 

This projrram is most effective with the slower pupils. It really helps 
when they are required to sound and write letters. After these sRills 
are acquired, it makes the rest of the reading processes easier. 

The phonetic approach that this program seems to emphasize is most bene- 
ficial - especially the way the vowels are presented. 

I would like to use CSS as my major reading program at the beginning of the 
year, but would like .to branch out and use other programs (mainly SRA) 
in addition to CSS. 
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I like CSS as a phonics prbsram, but along ^Jith ':his pro-^ntn I T-r^uld 
like to continue to use a reading series. Advantages of CSS - the 
puzzle and record approach of teaching the alphabet, and the phonics 
approach. 

This program would be most beneficial to all but especially the slox^er 

learners. The more advanced students could go into another reading 

program, using CSS as a phonics program. 
I liico these- points of CSS: the phonics approach, the rhyming skills, 

and the vjays the pupils can work individually on their own. 
I would like to use this program' with kindergarten children as the major 

reading program. I would like to try it in September with first 

graders before I could determine if it would be the major program. 
Yes, but only with the children who are not on grade level. (I am a 

third-grade teacher.) 
No, not as a major program, but as a number one supplementary program. 

I am in love with DRL; I prefer teaching short vowel sounds first and 

long sounds next, along with consonant sounds. 
No; as a supplementary reading program. 

WITH WHICH GROUP OF YOUR STUDENTS WAS THIS PROGRAM MOST EFFECTIVE? 

7Q% Slow 
46% Average 
17% Advanced 

(It is obvious that some teachers marked more than one group.) 

W^'^T RECOMMENDATIONS WOULD YOU MAKE FOR THE EFFECTIVE USE OF THIS PROGRAM 
IN THE 1972^73 SCHOOL YEAR? 

Begin program in September; have materials there in September (11=10) 

Teacher aide (trained) (il==7) 

Teacher aides, more effective use of (N~l) 

Use program with kindergarten level (11=4) 

Use program with entire class (M=l) 

Use program in all schools (N=l) 

More x7orkshops, more orientation (N-3) 

More materials 

Eliminate red tape of getting materials through administration 
Visual aid equipment in every room 
Space to lay out 11 puzzles in a crowded classroom 
Observation between classes using program 

Give teachers released time to see demonstration classroom in September 
Constant feedback 

Set up learning centers on activities 
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1971-72 STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF ITEM RESPONSES BY GRADE, SEX, AMD IDENTIFICATION STATUS 
Q.l - What Is the level of the Instructional materials this student is using in 
reading? 







G 


r a d 


e 


1 






G 


r a d 


e 


2 






Idontif led 




Id. 


Total 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


BOYS 


N 


% 


M 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




K.K. 


277 , 


21.8 


yy 


12. Z 


376 


18. 1 


55 


4.1 




J . o 


78 


4.0 


r-P. 


565 


44.4 


242 


29.9 


807 


38.8 


198 


14.9 




7 1 


243 


12.4 


P. 


287 


22.6 


251 


31.0 


538 


25.8 


324 


24.4 


64 


10.0 


388 


19.8 


1-1 


94 


7.4 


138 


17.0 


232 


11.1 


212 


15.9 


• 75 


11.8 


287 


14.6 


1-2 


43' 


3.4 


67 


8.3 


110 


5.3 


205 


15.4 


91 


14.3 


296 


15.1 


2-1 


5 


0.4 


12 


1.5 


17 


0.8 


227 


17.1 


181 


28.4 


408 


20.8 


2-2 














94 


7.1 


135 


21.2 


229 


11.7 


3-1 














8 


0.6 


17 


2.7 


25 


1.3- 


3-2 
h 


■ 1 


o.i 


_ 




1 


0.1 


3 
- 


0.2 
- 


7 
_ 


1.1 


10 
- 


0.5 
- 


Total 


1272 




" 8lO 




2082 




1330 




638 




1964 




Mean 


3:37 




5.42 




4.17 




11.07 




16.11 




12.59 




S.D. 

- 


.3,69 


• 


4.68 




4.22 




-.8.37 




8.39 




8.32 




GIRLS 




























164 


15.3 


70 




234 


12.2 


27 


2.4 


Q' 
O 


1 9 


35 


2.0 


P-P. 


485 


45.2 


196 


23.2 


681 


35.5 


105 


9.3 


lo 


9 7 


123 


6.9 


P. 


278 


25.9 


260 


30.7 


538 


28.0 • 


226 


■20. 1 


47 


7.1 


273 


15.3 


1-1 


101 


9.4 


198 


23. A 


299 


15.6 . 


• 177 ■ 


15.7 


45 


6.8 


222 


12.4 


1-2 


39 


3.6 


92 


10.9 


131 


6.8 


193 


17.2 


103 


15.7 


296 


16.6 


2-1 


5 


0.5 


25 


3.0 


30 


1.6 


267 


23.7 


185 


28. 1 


452 


25.3 


2-2 


.1 


0.1 


5 


0.6 


6 


0.3 


116 


10.3 


190 


28.9 


306 


17.2 


3-1 


«. 












10 


0.9 


52 


7.9 


62 


3.5 


3-2 


m ^ 












■ 4 ■ 


0.4 


9 


1.4 


13 


0.7 


U 


■ m 








- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.1 


Total 


1073 




" 846" 




1919 




1125 




658 




1783 




Mean 


3.80 




6.71 




5.08 




13.05 




19.20 




15.33 




S.D. 


3.72' 




5.19 




4.66 




7.81 




7.71 




8.33 




TOTAL 


(Boys 


+ Girls) 




















K.K. 


/. /. 1 
i 


18.8 


169 




O iU 








Jl 








r-r. 


1050 


44.8 


438 




1483 


37,2 


303 


12.4 


Q.J 


A. 9 


366 


9.8 


Jr. 


565 


24. 1 


511 


ju .y 


1076 


26.9 


550 


22.4 


111 


o . o 


661 


17.6 


1-1 


-195 


8,3 


336 


20.3 


531 


13.3 


389 


15.9 


120 


. 9.3 


509 


13.6 


1-2 


82 


3.5 


159 


9.6 


241 


6.0 


398 


16.2 


194 


15.0 


592 


15.8 


2-1 


10 


0.4 


37 


2.2 


47 


1.2 


494 


20.2 


366 


28.2 


860 


23.0 


2-2 


1 


0.0 


6 


0.4 


7 


0.2 


210 


8.6 


325 


25.1 


535 


14,3 


3-1 














18 


0.7 


69 


5.3 


87 


2.3 


3-2 


1 


0.0 






1 


0.0 


7 


0.3 


16 


1.2 


23 


0.6 


4 


















1 


0.1 


1 


0.0 


Tot a 1 






iG56 




4001 












3747 




Mean 


3.57 




6.08 




4.61 




11.89 




17.68 




13.89 




S.D. 


3.71 




4.99 




4.46 




7.84 




8.20 




8.43 





R.R. » Reading Readiness; P-P. « Pre-Primer; P, « Primer. 
Scale values: RoR. « 00; P-P. « 02; P, = 05; ll ^ 10; l2 « 15; 2^ « 20; 
22 « 25; 31 « 30; 3^ « 35; 4 = 40. 
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T 0 


t a 1 








Identified 
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Id. 


Total 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


j5UI o 


M 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




% 


N 


% 




60 


4.0 




0.1 


73 


3.8 


392 


9.5 




7 2 


527 


8.8 




65 


4.3 


99 


9 

J mi. 


87 


4.5 


829 


20. 1 


•J 'J V 


16 5 


1138 


19.0 


p. 


159 


10.5 


... 29 


6.8 


188 


9.7 


ni 


18.7 


344 


18.4 


1115 


IS. 6 


1-1 


206 


13.6 


38 


9.0 


244 


12.6 


512 


12.4 


251 


13.4 


763 


12.7 


1-2 


147 


9.7 


15 


3.5 


162 


8.4 


396 


9.6 


173 


9.2 


559 


9.5 


2-1 


313 


20.7 


44 


10.4 


357 


18.4 


545 


13.2 


237 


12.7 


782 


13.1 


2-2 


265 


17.5 


57 


13.4 


322 


16.6 


359 ■ 


8.7 


193 


10.3 


553 


9.2 


3-1 


171 


11.3 


88 


20.8 


259 


13.4 


179 


4.3 


105 


5.6 


284 


4.7 


3-2 


113 


7.5 


102 


24.1 


215 


11.1 


117 


2.8 


109 


5.8 


226 


3.8 


4 


15 


1,0 


16 


3.7 


31 


1.7 


15 


0.3 


16 


0.9 


31 


0.5 


Total 


1514 








1938 




4115 




. 1872 




5988 




Mean 


18.34 




23.51 




19.47 




11.31 




13.16 




11.89 




S.D. 


10.17 




11.75 




10.75 




9.96 




10.86 




10.29 




GIRJ^ 


























K.R, 


18 


1.4 


Q 
O 


J. . o 


26 


1.5 


209 


5.9 




4 4 


295 


5.4 


P-P. 


34 


2.6 


c 
J 


1. 1 


39 


2.2 


624 


17.7 


91 Q 


112 


843 


15.4 


P. 


70 


5.3 


12 


2.6 


82 


4.6 


574 


16.3 


319 


16.3 


893 


16.3 


1-1 


117 


8.9 


22 


4.9 


139 


7.8 


395 


11.2 


265 


13.5 


660 


12.1 


1-2 


106 


8.0 


12 


2.6 


118 


6.7 


338 - 


9.6 


207 


10.6 


545 


10.0 


2-1 


279 


21,2 


45 


9.9 


324 


18.3 


551 


15.7 


25-5 


13.0 


806 


14.7 


2-2 


283 


21.5 


46 


10.2 


329 


18.6 


400 


.11.4 


^41 


12.3 


641 


11.7 


3-1 


229 


17.4 


110 


24.3 


339 


19.1 


239 


6.8 


162 


8.3 


401 


7.3 


3-2 


160 


12. i 


155 


34.2 


315 


17.8 


164 


4.7 


164 


8.4 


328 


6.0 


4 


22 


1.7 


38 


8.4 


60 


3.4 


22 


0.6 


39 


2.0 


61 


1.1 


Total 


1318 




453 




1771 




3516 




1957 




5473 




Mean 


22.14 




28.20 




23.69 




13.64 




15.89 




14.44 




S.D. 


9.42 




9.66 




9.85 




10.67 




11.34 




10.96 




TOTAL 
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+ Girls) 
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7.9 
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99 
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27 
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p 
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8.1 


41 
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7.3 


1345 


17.6 




17.3 
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Ul 
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11.4 


60 


6.8 


383 


10.3 


907 


11.9 


516 


13.5 


1423 


12.4 


1-2 


253 


8.9 


27 


3.1 


280 


7.5 


734 


9.6 


380 


9.9 


1114 


9.7 


2-1 


592 


20.9 


39 


n.i 


681 


18.4 


1096 


14.4 


492 


12.8 


1588 


13.9 


2-2 


548 


1Q.3 


103 


U.7 


651 


17.6 


759 


9.9 


434 


11.3 


1194 


10.4 


3-1 


400 


14.1 


198 


22.6 


598 


16.1 


418 


5.5 


267 


7.0 


685 


6.0 


3-2 


273 


9.6 


257 


29.3 


530 


14.3 


2S1 


3.7 


273 


7.1 


554 


4.8 


4 


37 


1.3 


54 


6.1 


91 


2.5 


37 


0.5 


55 


1«5 


92 


0.8 


Total 


2832 




877 




3709 




7631 




3829 




11461 




Mean 


20.11 




25.93 




21.49 




12.38 




14.55 




13.11 




S.D. 


10.01 




10.98 




10.54 




10.36 




11.19 




10.69 





33 
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1971-72 STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF ITEM RESPONSES BY GRADE, SEX, AND IDENTIFICATION STATUS 

Q.2 - What is the level of the instructional materials this student is using in 
arithmetic (math)? 
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% 
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458 35.1 


154 


18.7 


612 


28.7 


93 


7.2 


34 


5.3 


127 6.4 


843 64.5 


659 


80.0 


1502 


70.5 


473 


35.3 


113 


17.7 


536 29.7 


5 0.4 


10 


1.2 


15 


0.7 


764 


57 Jl 


486 


76.2 


1250 63.3 




1 


0.1 


1 


0.0 


5 


0.4 


5 


0.8 


10 0.5 












1 


0.1 






I 0.1 



824 
0.83 
0.42 



2130 
0.72 
0,47 



1340 
1.51 
0.64 



638 
1.72 
0.57 



1974 
1.58 
0.62 



GIRLS 

A.R. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

Mean 

S.D. 



303 
791 
8 



1102 
0.73 
0.46 



27.5 
71.8 
0.7 



111 
730 
16 



857 
0.89 
0.37 



13.0 414 
85.2 1521 
1.9 24 



1959 
0.80 
0.43 



21.1 
77.6 
1.2 



56 4.9 

398 35.0 

680 59.8 

4 0.4 

1138 
1.56 
0.59 



14 2.1 

94 14.3 

538 81.6 

13 2.0 

659 
1.83 
0.47 



70 
492 
1218 
17 

1797 
1.66 
0.57 



3.9 
27.4 
67.8 

0.9 



TOTAL (Boys + Girls) 



A.R. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

Total 

Mean 

S.D. 



761 
1634 
13 



2408 
0.69 
0.47 



31.6 
67.9 
0.5 



265 
1389 
26 
I 

1681 
0,56 
0.39 



15.8 
82.6 
1.5 
0.1 



1026 25.1 

3023 73,9 

39 1.0 

1 0.0 

4089 
0.76 
0.45 



149 

871 
1444 
9 

i. 

2474 
1.53 
0.62 



6.0 

35.2 
58.4 
0.4 
0.0 



48 
207 
1024 
18 

1297 
1.78 
0.52 



3.7 
16.0 
79.0 

1.4 



197 
1078 
2468 
27 

3771 
1.62 
0.60 



5.2 
28.6 
65.4 
0.7 
0.0 



A.R. =» Arithmetic Readiness. 

Scale Values: A.R. =0; 1 = 1; 2 = 2; etc. 
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Grade 3 



BOYS 
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Not Id. 


Total 


N % 


K % 


N % 



A.R. 


59 


3.9 


16 


3.8 


75 


3.9 


1 


2.09 


13,8 


37 


8.7 


246 


12.7 


2 


492 


32.6 


97 


22.8 


589 


30.4 


3 


744 


49.3 


273 


64. 1 
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52.5 


U 


6 


0.4 


J 


0.7 


2. 


0.5 


Total 
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Mean 


2.28 




2.49 




2.33 




S.D. 


0.85 




0.81 
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A.R. 


27 


2.0 


8 


1.8 


35 


2.0 


1 


143 


10.9 


16 


3.3 


159 


9.0 


2 


457 


34.7 


68 


15.0 


525 


29.6 


3 


688 


52.2 


361 


79.5 


104-9 


59.2 


U 


2 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


Total 


1317 




454 




1771 




Mean 


2.38 




2.73 








S.D. 


0.76 




0.61 




0.7.4 





TOTAL (Boys + Girls) 



A.R. 


86 


3.0 


24 


2.7 


110 


3.0 


1 


352 


12.5 


53 


6.0 


405 


10.9 


2 


949 


33.6 


165 


18.8 


1114 


30.1 


3 


1432 


50.7 


634 


72.0 


2066 


55.7 


4 


8 


0.3 


4 


0»5 


12 


0.3 


Total 


2827 




880 




3707 




Mean 


2,33 




2.61 




2.40 




S.D. 


0.81 




0.73 




0.80 





T Ota 1 



I(Sss^f led 


Not 


Id. 


Total 




% 


N 


% 








14.7 


204 


10.8 




J.3.5 


1525 


36.7 


809 


42.8 


r?35 


38.6 


12a12 


30.4 


V J 


31. A 


1355 


-^0.7 


im 


18.0 


279 


14.8 


1028 


17.0 


_7 


0.1 


3 


0.2 


10 




4-» 




1888 




6042 




I..52 




1.51 




1.52 




0..5S- 




0.S8 




0.93 




3^ 


10.9 


133 


6.8 


519 


9.4 


13SJ2 


37.4 


840 


A2.6 


217 2 


39.3 




32.2 


622 


31.6 


1767 


32.0 


-mi 


19.5 


374 


19.0 


1066 


19.3 


2 


<D.l 


1 


0.1 


3 


_p..J, 






1970 




5527 




1.^50 




1.63 




1.61 








0.87 




0.90 






12.9 


337 


8.7 


1333 


11.5 


2S58 


37.1 


1649 


42.7 


4507 


39.0 


m&i 


31.2 


1215 


31.5 


3622 


31.3 




18.7 


653 


16.9 


2094 


18.1 


£ 


0.1 


4 


0.1 


13 


0.1 


TTIjl 




3858 




11569 




1 ,56 




1,57 




1.56 




0 , ■-)4 




C.37 




0.92 
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Table A-3 



1971-72 STUDENT INFOR^ATIO^] FORM 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF ITEM RESPONSES BY GRADE, SEX, AND IDENTIFICATION STATUS 



Q.3 - 


Does he 


voluntari ly 


participate 


in classroom 


activities? 


(Scale 


: 5 




Most of 


the time; 1 


= Not 


at all) 


















G 


r a d e 1 








G 


r a d 


e .2 






BOYS 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


N 


%, 


• N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




N 


% 


*5 


249 


19.1 


252 


30.5 


501 


23.5 


228 


17.1 


205 


32. 1 


433 


22.0 


4 


262 


20.1 


197 


23.8 


459 


21.5 


279 


20.9 


167 


26.2 


446 


22.6 


3 


335 


25.7 


193 


23.3 


528 


24.8 


416 


31.2 


140 


21.9 


556 


28.2 


2 


291 


22.3 


113 


13.7 


404 


19.0 


271 


20.3 


79 


12.4 


350 


17 „ 8 


1 


167 


12.8 


72 


8.7 


239 


11.2 


139 


10.4 


47 


7.4 


186 


9.4 


Total 


1304 


827 




2131 




1333 




638 




1971 




Mean 


3. 10 




3.54 




3.27 




3.14 




3.63 




3.30 




S.D. 


1.30 




1.29 




1.31 




1.22 




1.25 




1.25 





GIRLS 

*5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

Total 

Mean 

S.D. 



263 
251 
288 
194 
105 

1101 
3.34 
1.28 



23.9 
22.8 
26.2 
17.6 

9,5 



360 
226 
140 
78 
53 

857 
3. 89 
1.22 



42.0 
26.4 
16.3 
9.1 

6.2 



623 
477 
428 
272 
158 

1958 
3.58 
1.28 



31.8 
24.4 
21.9 
13.9 

8„1 




TOTAL (Boys + Girls) 



*5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

Total 

Mean 

S.D. 



512 
513 
623 
485 
272 

2405 
3.21 
1.29 



21.3 
21.3 
25.9 
20.2 

11.3 



612 
423 
333 
191 
125 

1684 
3.72 
1.27 



36.3 
25.1 
19.8 

11.3 
7,4 



1124 
936 
956 
676 
397 

4089 
3.42 
1.31 



27.5 
22.9 
23.4 
16.5 
9.7 



471 
552 
760 
473 
215 

2471 
3.24 
1.21 



19.1 
22.3 
30.8 
19.1 
8.7 



482 
335 
256 
145 
_ 75 

1293 
3.78 
1.22 



37.3 
25,9 
19.8 
11.2 
5.8 



953 
8S7 
1016 
618 
290 

3764 
3.42 
1.24 



25.3 
23.6 
27.0 
16.4 
7.7 



* 5-point scale: 5 = Most of the time; 1 =■ Not at all. 
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Table A-3 (Continued) 







G 


r a d 


e 


3 








Tot 


a 1 






BOYS 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 




% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




183 


12.1 


i ID 


97 1 


299 


15.4 


660 


15.9 


573 


30.3 


1233 


20.4 


4 


344 


22.8 


113 


26.4 


" 457 


23,6 


886 


21.3 


477 


25.2 


1363 


22.6 


3 


473 


31.3 


99 


23.1 


572 


29.5 


1224 


29.5 


432 


22.8 


1656 




2 


354 


23.4 


70 


16.4 


424 


21.9 


917 


22.1 


262 


13.8 


1179 


19.5 


1 


157 


10.4 


30 


7.0 


187 


9.6 


463 


11.2 


149 


7 .9 


612 


10. 1 


Total 


1511 




428- 




1939 




4150 




1893 




6043 




Mean 


3.03 




3.50 




3.13 




3.09 




3.56 




3.24 




S.D. 


1.17 




1.24 




1.20 




1.23 




1.27 




1.26 




GIRLS 


























*5 


251 


19.1 


179 


39.6 


430 


24.3 


757 


21.3 


816 


41.5 


1573 


28.5 


4 


365 


27.8 


122 


27.0 


487 


27.6 


889 


25.0 


516 


26.3 


1405 


25.5 


3 


379 


28.8 


86 


19.0 


465 


26.3 


1011 


28.5 


342 


17.4 


1353 


24.5 


2 


220 


16.7 


41 


9.1 


261 


14.8 


616 


17.3 


185 


9.4 


801 


14. 5 


1 


99 


7.5 


24 


5.3 


123 


7.0 


280 


7.9 


105 


5.3 


385 


7.0 


Total 


1314 




452 




1766 




3553 




1964 




5517 




Mean 


3.34 




3.87 




3.48 




3.35 




3.89 




3.54 




S.D. 


1.18 




1.19 




1.20 




1.21 




1.20 




1.24 





TOTAL (Boys + 


Girls) 




*5 


434 


15.4 


295 


4 


709 


25.1 


235 


3 


852 


30.2 


185 


2 


574 


20.3 


111 


1 


256 


9.1 


54 


Total 


2825 




880 


Mean 


3.17 




3.69 


S.D. 


1.18 




1.23 



33.5 


729 


19.7 


1417 


26.7 


944 


25.5 


1775 


21.0 


1037 


28.0 


2235 


12.6 


685 


18.5 


1533 


6.1 


310 


8.4 


.743 




3705 




7703 




3.30 




3.21 




1.21 




1.23 



18.4 


1389 


36.0 


2806 


24.3 


23.0 


993 


25.7 


2768 


23.9 


29.0 


774 


20.1 


3009 


26.0 


19.9 


447 


11.6 


1980 


17.1 


9.6 


254 


6.6 


997 


8.6 




3857 




11560 






3.73 




3.38 






1.24 




1.26 





* 5-polnt scale: 5 « Most of the time; 1 « Not at all. 
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Table A-4 



1971-72 STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 
DISTRIBUTION OF ITEM RESPONSES BY GRADE, SEX, AND IDENTIFICATION STATUS 



Q.4 - 


Is his 
time; 1 


family supportive 
= Not at all) 


of his 


school 


efforts? (Scule: 


5 = Mo 


St 0-' 


the 






G 


r a d 


e 


1 






G 


r a d 


e 2 










Not 


Id. 


Total 


IdnnCified 


Not 


Id. . 


Total 


BOYS 


N ■ 


% 


N 


%_. 


N 


% " 


N 


% 


N 


% 


K 




*5 
U 
3 
2 
1 


111 
236 
347 
219 
182 


22.0 
18.7 
27.5 
17.4 
14.4 


237 
161 
169 
130 
79 


30.5 
20.7 
21.8 
16.8 
10.2 


514 
397 
516 
349 
261 


.25.2 
19.5 
25.3 
17.1 
12.8 


284 
236 
339 
271 
176 


21.7 
18.1 
26.0 
20.7 

13.5 


197 
140 
120 
81 
79 


31.9 
22.7 
19.4 
13.1 
12.8 


481 
376 
459 
352 
255 


25.0 
19.6 
23.9 
13.3 
13.3 


Total 

Mean 

S.D. 


1261 
3.16 
1.34 




776 
3.45 
1.34 




2037 
3.27 

1,.35 




1306 
3.14 
1.33 




617 
3.48 
1.39 




1923 
3.25 
1.38 





GIRLS 



*5 


266 


25.1 


329 


4 


213 


20.1 


174 


3 


2B3 


26.7 


164 


2 


170 


16.0 


97 


1 


128 


12.1 


67 


Total 


1060 




831 


Mean 


3.30 




3.72 


S.D. 


1.33 




1.31 



39.6 


595. 


31.5 


259 


20.9 


3 87 


20.5 


241 


19.7 


447. 


.23.6 


294 


11.7 


267 


14.1 


187 


8.1 


195 


10.3 


120 




1891 




1101 




3.49 




3.30 




1.33 




1.29 



23.5 


234 


36.8 


493 


28.4 


21.9 


143 


22.5 


384 


22.1 


26.7 


136 


21.4 


430 


24.8 


17.0 


72 


11.3 


259 


14.9 


10,9 


. 51 


8.0 


171 


9.8 




636 




1737- 






3.69 




3.44 






1.29 




1.31 





TOTAL (Boys + Girls) 



*5 


, 543 


23.4 


566 


4 


449 


19.3 


335 


3 


630 


27.1 


333 


2 


389 


16.8 


227 


1 


310 


13.4 


146 


Total 


2321 




1607 


Mean 


3.23 




3.59 


S.D. 


1.33 




1.33 



35.2 


1109 


28.2 


543 


20.8 


784 


20.0 


477 


20.7 


963. 


24.5 


633 


14.1 


616 


15 i 7 


, 458 


9.1 


456 


11.6 


296 




3928 




2407 




3.38 




3.21 




1.35 




1.32 



22.6 


431 


34.4 


974 


26.6 


19.8 


283 


22.6 


760 


20.8 


26.3 


■ 256 


20.4 


889 


24.3 


19.0 


■ 153 


12.2 


611 


16.7 


12.3 


130 


10.4 


426 


11.6 




1253 




3660 






3.58 




3.34 






1.34 




1.29 





*Five-point scale: 5 o Most of the time; 1 ■=» Not at all. 
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Table A-4 (Continued) 







G 


r a d 


e 


3 








T o 


t a 1 






BOYS 


Identified 


Mot 


Id. 


Total 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


K 


% 


N 


% 




% 


N 


% 


M 


% 


N 


% 


*5 


290 


20.0 


125 


30.5 


415 


22.3 


851 


21.2 


559 


31.0 


1410 


24.2 




333 


22.9 


92 


22.4 


425 


22.8 


805 


20.0 


393 


21.8 


1198 


20.6 


3 


359 


24.7 


89 


21.7 


448 


24.1 


1046 


26.0 


378 


21.0 


1424 


24.4 


2 


297 


20.5 


61 


14.9 


358 


19.2 


787 


19.6 


272 


15.1 


1059 


18.2 


1 


173 


11.9 


43 


10.5 


216 


11.6 


532 


13.2 


201 


11.1 


733 


12.6 


Total 


1452 




410 




1862 




4021 




1803 




5824 




Mean 


3.19 




3.48 




3.25 




3.16 




3.46 




3.26 




S.D. 


1.29 




1.34 




1.31 




1.32 




1.36 




1.34 





GIRLS 



*5 


288 


22.7 


153 


35.3 


441 


25.9 


813 


23.7 


716 


37.7 


1529 


28.7 


4 


319 


25.2 


104 


24.0 


423 


24.9 


773 


22.5 


421 


22.2 


1194 


22.4 


3 


339 


26.8 


101 


23.3 


440 


25.9 


916 


26.7 


401 


21.1 


1317 


24.7 


2 


183 


14.4 


54 


12.4 


237 


13.9 


540 


15.8 


223 


11.7 


763 


14.3 


1 


138 


10.9 


22 


5.1 


160 


9.4 


386 


11.3 


140 


7.4 


526 


9.9 


Total 


1267 




434 




1701 




3428 




1901 




5329 




Mean 


3.34 




3.72 




3.44 




3.32 




3.71 




3.46 




S.D. 


1.27 




1.21 




1.27 




1.30 




1.28 




1.30 




TOTAL (Boys + 


Girls) 






















*5 


578 


21.3 


278 


32.9 


856 


24.0 


1664 


22.3 


1275 


34.4 


2939 


26.4 


4 


652 


24.0 


196 


23.2- 


848 


23.8 


1578 


21.2 


814 


22.0 


2392 


21.4 


3 


698 


25.7 


190 


22.5 


888 


24.9 


1962 


26.3 


779 


21.0 


2741 


24.6 


2 


480 


17.7 


115 


13.6 


595 


15.7 


1327 


17.8 


U95 


13.4 


1822 


16.3 


1 


311 


11,4 


65 


7.7 


376 


10.6 


918 


12.3 


341 


9,2 




11.3 


Total 


2719 




844 




3563 




7449 




3704 




11153 




Mean 


3.26 




3.60 




3.34 




3.23 




3.59 




3.35 




S.D. 


1.29 




1.28 




1.29 




1.31 




1.32 




1.33 




* Five 


-point 


scale : 


5 = 


Most of the 


time; 


1 = Not 


at a 11 


• 
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Table A-S 

1971-72 STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF ITEM RESPONSES BY GRADE, SEX, AND IDENTIFICATION STATUS 

Q*5 - Does he have serious behavioral problems which interfere with his 
educational progress? 







G 


r a d 


e 


1 






G 


r a d 


e 


2 




BOYS 


Identified 


Not 


T J 

Id . 


Total 


Identified 


Nr>f- 
INOC 




Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




N 


/o 


Yes 


196 


15 . 1 


88 


10.8 


9 tt/. 


1 L 


1 94 


14 . 


64 


10.0 


258 


13. 1 


Some 


305 


23.4 


187 


23.0 


492 


23.3 


345 


25.9 


138 


21.7 


483 


24.5 


Wo 


800 


61.5 


J JO 


OO • L 


1338 


63.3 


795 


59.6 


635 


68.3 


1230 


62.4 


To tax 


1301 


813 




2114 




1334 




637 




1971 




Mean 


1.54 




1.45 




1.50 




1.55 




1 42 




1.51 




S.D. 


0.74 




0.68 




0.72 




0.73 




0,67 




0.72 




GIRLS 


























Yes 


78 


7.1 


32 


3.8 


110 


5.7 


56 


4.9 


19 


2.9 


75 


4.2 


Some 


178 


16.3 


114 


13.4 


292 


15.0 


191 


16.8 


77 


11.7 


268 


14.9 


No 


839 


76.6 


704 


82.8 


1543 


79.3 


890 


78,3 


560 


85,4 


1450 


80.9 


Total 


1095 




850 




1945 




1137 




656 




1793 




Mean 


1.31 




1.21 




1.26 




1.27 




1.18 




1.23 




S.D. 


0.60 




0.49 




0.55 




0.54 




0.45 




0.51 




TOTAL (Boys + 


Girls) 




















Yes 


274 


11.4 


120 


7.2 


394 


9.7 


250 


10.1 


83 


6.4 


333 


8.8 


Some 


483 


20.2 


301 


18.1 


784 


19.3 


536 


21.7 


215 


16.6 


751 


20.0 


No 


1639 


68.4 


1242 


74.7 


2881 


71.0 


1685 


68.2 


995 


77.0 


2680 


71.2 


Total 


2396 




1663 




4059 




2471 




1293 




3764 




Mean 


1.43 




1.33 




1.39 




1.42 




1.29 




1.38 




S.D. 


0.69 




0.60 




0.66 




0.67 




0.58 




0.64 





Scale Values: Yes = 3; Some = 2; Mo = 1. 
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Table A-5 (Continued) 



Grade , 
Not id. 



Total 



BOYS 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yes 


264 


17.5 


58 


13.6 


322 


16.7 


Some 


458 


30.4 


118 


27.8 


576 


29.8 


No 


785 


52,1 


_249 


58.6 


1034 


53.5 


Total 


1507 




425 




1932 




Mean 


1.65 




1.55 




1.63 




S.D. 


0.76 




0.72 




0.75 






GIRLS 



Yes 


80 


6.1 


13 


2.9 


93 


Some 


252 


19.2 


55 


12.2 


307 


No 


_981 


74.7 


383 


84.9 


1364 


Total 


1313 




451 




1764 


Mean 


1.31 




1.18 




1.28 


S.D. 


0.58 




0.45 




0.55 



214 


6.0 


64 


3.3 


278 


5.1 


621 


17.5 


- 246 


12.6 


867 


15.3 


2710 


76.4 


1647 


84.2 


4357 


79.2 


3545 




1957 




5502 




1.30 




1.19 




1.26 




0.57 




0.50 




0.54 





TOTAL (Boys + Girls) 

Yes 344 12.2 71 

Some 710 25.2 173 

No 1766 6 2.6 632 

Total 2820 876 

Mean 1.50 1.36 

S.D. 0.70 0.63 



8.1 415 11.2 869 

19.7 883 23.9 1730 

72.1 2398 64.9 5090 

3696 7689 

1.46 1.45 

0.69 0.69 



11.3 


274 


7.2 


1143 


9.9 


22.5 


689 


18.0 


2419 


21.0 


66.2 


2869 


74.9 


7960 


69.1 




3832 




11522 






1.32 




1,/1 






0.60 




0.66 
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Table A-6 



1971-72 STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF ITEM RESPONSES BY GRADE, SEX, AND IDENTIFICATION STATUS 

. Q.6 - Does he have serious problems with being able to communicate, which inter 
fere with his educational progress? 







G 


r a d 


0 


1 






G 


r a d 


e 


2 






Identified 


Mot 


Id. 


Total 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


BOYS 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


/a 




% 


Yes 


JL ^ -J 


14 9 


72 


8.8 


265 


12.6 


132 


9.9 




7 ? 


178 


9.0 


Some 


285 


22.0 


146 


17.9 


431 


20.5 


304 


22.8 




1 R 4 


421 


21.4 


ViKJ 


815 


63.0. 






14U 


67.0 


896 


67.3 


474 


74.4 


JJ70 


69.6 


Total 


1293 




814 




2107 




1332 




637 








Me an 


1.52 




U36 




1.46 




1.43 




1.33 




1.39 




S.D. 


0.74 




0.64 




0.71 




0.67 




0^60 




0.65 




GIRLS 


























Yes 


103 


9.5 


41 


4.8 


144 


7.5 


67 


5.9 


15 


2.3 






Some 


194 


17.9 


102 


12.0 


296 


15.3 


204 


18.0 


73 


11.1 


Ill 


15.5 


No 


786 


72.6 


704 


83. 1 


1490 


77.2 


863 


76.1 


J Do 


OD . D 


1431 


79.9 


Total 


1083 




847 




1930 




1134 




656 




1790 




Mean 


1.37 




1.22 




1.30 




1.30 




1.16 




1.25 




S.D. 


0.65 




0.52 




0.60 




0.57 




0.^:2 




0.53 




TOTAL (Boys + 


Girls) 




















Yes 


296 


12.5 


1X3 


6.8 


409 


10.1 


199 


8.1 


61 


4.7 


260 


6.9 


Some 


479 


20.2 


248 


14.9 


727 


18.0 


508 


20.6 


190 


14.7 


698 


18.6 


No 


1601 


67.4 


1300 


78.3 


2901 


71.9 


1759 


71.3' 


1042 


80.6 


2801 


74.5 


Tota! 


2376 




1661 




4037 




2466 




1293 




3759 




Mean 


1.45 




1.29 




1.38 




1.37 




1.24 




1.32 




S.D. 


0.70 




0.58 




0.66 




0.63 




0.53 




0.60 





BOYS 




G r 


a d 


e 3 










Tot 


a 1 






Yes 


185 


12.3 


30 


7.0 


215 


11.1 


510 


12.3 


148 


7.9 


658 


10.9 


Some 


353 


23.4 


81 


19.0 


434. 


22.5 


944 


22.8 


344 


18.3 


1288 


21.4 


No 


969 


64.3 


_315 


73.9 


i284 


66.4 


2680 


64.8 


1385 


73.8 


4065 


67.7 


Total 


1507" 




426 




1933 




4134 




1877 




GOU 




Mean 


1.48 




1.33 




1.45 




1.48 




1.34 




1.44 




S.D. 


0.70 




0.60 




0.69 




0.70 




0.62 








GIRLS 


























Yes 


76 


5.8 


11 


2.4 


87 


4.9 


246 


7.0 


67 


3.4 


313 


5.7 


Some 


256 


19,5 


47 


10.4 


303 


17.2 


654 


18.5 


222 


11.4 


876 


16.0 


No 


982 


74.7 


392 


87.1 


1374 


77.9 


2631 


74.5 


1664 


85.2 


4295 


78.3 


Total 


1314 




450 




1764 




3531 




1953 




5484 




Mean 


1.31 




1.15 




1.27 




1.32 




1.18 




1.27 




S.D. 


0.57 




0.42 




0.54 




0.60 




0.47 








TOTAL (Boys + 


Girls) 






















Yes 


261 


9.3 


41 


4.7 


302 


8.2 


756 


9.9 


215 


5.6 


972 


8.5 


Some 


609 


21.6 


128 


14.6 


737 


19.9 


1598 


20.8 


566 


14.8 


2164 


18.8 


No 


1951 


69.2 


707 


80.7 


2658 


71.9 


5311 


69.3 


3049 


79.6 


8360 


72.7 


Total 


2821 




876 




3697 




7665 




3830 




11496 




Mean 


1.40 




1.24 




1.36 




1.41 




1.26 




1.36 




S.D. 


0.65 




0.53 




0.63 




0.66 




0.55 




0.63 





Scale Values: Yes <= 3; Some = 2; No = 1. 
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Table A-7 



1071-72 STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF ITEM RESPONSES 3Y GRADE, SEX, AND IDENTIFICATION SX^TUS 

Q.7 - Is he in the same grade this year as last year? 







G 


r a d 


e 


1 




G 


r a d 


e 


2 




IriGntif led 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


Ident 


if ied 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


BOYS 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


N ■ 


% 


N % 


No 

Yes 

Total 

Mean 

S.D. 


1093 
204 


84.3 
15.7 


566 
235 


10.1 

29.3 


1659 79.1 
439 20.9 


1109 
198 


84.8 
15.1 


505 
99 


83.6 
16.4 


1614 84.5 
297 15.5 


1297 
1.16 
0.36 




801 
1.29 
0.46 




2098 
1.21 
0.41 


1307 
1.15 
0.36 




604 
1. 16 
0.37 




1911 
1.16 
0.36 



GIRL : 

No 

Yes 

Total 

Mean 

S.D. 




1013 91.0 561 87.7 1574 89.8 

_100 9.0 79 12,1 _170 20^2 

1113 640 1753 

1.09 1.12 1.10 

0.29 0.33 0.30 



TOTAL (Boys + Girls) 



1.0 

Yes 
Total 
Mean 
S.D. 



2045 
346 
2391 
1.14 
0.35 



85.5 
14.5 



1252 
391 
1643 
1.24 
0.43 



76.2 
23.8 



3297 
737 
4034 
1.18 
0.39 



81.7 
18.3 



2122 
298 
2420 
1.12 
0.33 



87.7 
12.3 



1066 
178 
1244 
1.14 
0.35 



85.7 
14.3 



3188 
476 
3654 
1.13 
0.34 



87,0 
13.0 



BOYS 




G 


r a d 


e 3 








Mo 


1249 


84.6 


334 


82.1 


1583 


84.0 


3453 


Yes 


228 


15.4 


73 


17.9 


301. 


16.0 


630 


Total 


1477 




407 




1884 




4083 


Mean 


1.15 




1.18 




1.16 




1.15 


S.D. 


0.36 




0.38 




0.37 




0.36 


GIRLS 
















No 


1184 


91.3 


403 


91.8 


1587 


91.4 


3149 


Yes 


113 


8.7 


36 


8.2 


149 


8.6 


355 


Total 


1297 




439" 




1736 




3504 


Mean 


1.09 




1.08 




1.09 




1.10 


S.D. 


0.28 




0.27 




0.28 




0.30 


TOTAL 


(Boys + 


Girls) 










No 


2433 


87.7 


737 


87.1 


3170 


87.6 


6602 


Yes 


341 


12.3 


109 


12,9 


450 


12.4 


985 


Tota 1 


2774 




846 




3620 




7587 


Mean 


1. 12 




1.13 




1.12 




1.13 


S.D. 


0.33 




0.34 




0.33 




0.34 



T o t a 1 



84.6 
15.4 



87.0 
13.0 



1405 
407 
1812 
1.22 
0.42 




3055 
678 
3733 
1.18 
0.39 



77.5 
22.5 



85.9 
14.1 



81.8 
18.2 



4859 
1037 
5896 
1.18 
0.38 



4799 
626 
5425 
1.12 

o.r: 



9658 
1663 
11321 
1.15 
0.33 



82.4 
17.6 



88.5 
11.5 



85.3 
14.7 



Scale Values: Yes = 2; No = 1. 



Table A-S 



1971-72 STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF ITEM RESPONSES BY GRADE, SEX, AND IDE^ITIFICATION STATUS 

Q.8 - How many days has he been absent for any reason from September 1971 

through 17 March 1972? (1-0-9 days; 2 = 10-19 days; 3 « 20-29 days; 
4 =» 30-39 days; 5 = 40-89 days; 6 = 90+ days) 







G 


r a d 


e 


1 






G 


r a d 


e 


2 




BOYS 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


0/ 

/3 


N 


% 




^/ 
/o 


N 


% 


*1 


718 


56.7 


488 


62.2 


1206 


58.8 


900 


68.6 


438 


72.0 


1333 


69.7 


2 


314 


24.8 


188 


23.9 


502 


24.5 


257 


19.6 


101 


16.6 


358 


18.6 


3 


118 


9.3 


54 


6.9 


172 


8.4 


89 


6.8 


42 


6.9 


131 


6.8 


4 


71 


5.6 


32 


4.1 


103 


5.0 


36 


2.7 


15 


2.5 


51 


2.7 


5 


40 


3.2 


21 


2.7 


61 


3.0 


28 


2.1 


12 


2.0 


40 


2.1 


6 


6 


0.5 


2 


0.3 


8 


0.4 


2 


0.2 






2 


0.1 


Total 


1267 




785 




2052 




1312 




608 




1920 




Mean 


1.75 




1.62 




1.70 




1.51 




1.46 




1.49 




S,D. 


1.09 




0.99 




1.05 




0.91 




0.88 




0.93 





GIRLS 



*1 


560 


52.7 


491 


60.6 


1051 


2 


281 


26.5 


193 


23.8 


474 


3 


114 


10.7 


71 


8.8 


185 


4 


52 


4.9 


33 


4.1 


85 


5 


51 


4.8 


19 


2.3 


70 


6 


4 


0.4 


3 


0.4 


7 


Total 


1062 




810 




1872 


Mean 


1.84 




1.65 




1.76 


S.D. 


1.14 




1.00 




1.09 


TOTAL 


(Boys + 


Girls) 








*1 


1278 


34.9 


979 


61.4 


2557 


2 


595 


25.0 


381 


23.9 


976 


3 


232 


10.0 


125 


7.8 


357 


4 


123 


5.3 


65 


4.1 


188 


5 


91 


3.9 


40 


2.5 


131 


6 


10 


0.4 


5 


0.3 


15 


Total 


2329 




1595 




3924 


Mean 


1.79 




1.63 




1.73 


S.D. 


1.11 




1.00 




1.07 



56.1 


709 


62.9 


437 


69.1 


1146 


65.2 


25.3 


256 


22.7 


123 


19.5 


379 


21.5 


9.9 


94 


8.3 


53 


8.4 


147 


8.4 


4.5 


51 


4.5 


12 


1.9 


GO 


3.b 


3.7 


16 


1.4 


7 


1.1 


23 


1.3 


0.4 


1 


0.1 






1 


0.-1 




1127 




632 




1759 






1.59 




1.46 




1.55 






0.93 




0.81 




0.89 





57.5 


1609 


66.0 


875 


70.6 


2484 


67.5 


24.9 


513 


21.0 


224 


15.1 


737 


20.0 


9.1 


183 


7.5 


95 


7.7 


278 


7.6 


4.8 


87 


3.6 


27 


2.2 


114 


3.1 


3.3 


44 


1.8 


19 


1.5 


63 


1.7 


0.4 


3 


0-1 






3 


0, I 


2439 




"1240 




3679 






1.55 




1.46 




1.52 






0.92 




0.85 




0.90 





* 1 « 0-9 days 

2 = 10-19 days 

3 = 20-29 days 



4 « 30-39 days 

5 a 40-89 days 

6 « 90+ days 



Table A-8 (Continued) 







G 


r a d 


e 


3 








T o 


t a jl 








Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


Identified 


Not 


Id- 


Total 


BOYS 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


" N . 


% 


N 


% 


*1 


997 


67.9 


301 


74.3 


1298 


69.3 


2615 


64.6 


1227 


68,2 


3843 


65.7 


2 


312 


21.3 


68 


16.8 


380 


20.3 


883 


21.8 


357 


19.9 


1240 


21.2 


3 


94 


6.4 


24 


5.9 


118 


6.3 


301 


7.4 


120 


6.7 


421 


7.2 


4 


27 


1 8 


7 


1.7 


34 


1 8 


135 
,x-^ 


3 3 


54 


3,0 


189 


3.2 


5 


33 


2.2 


3 


0.7 


36 


1.9 


101 


2.5 


36 


2.0 


137 


2.3 


A 

O 


5 


-Oil 


£ 




7 


0.4 


13 


0.3 


A 


0 7 


17 


0.3 


Total 


1468 




6.05' 




1873 




4048 




1798 




5847 




Me3n 


1.50 




1.39 




1.48 




1.58 




1 51 




1.56 




S.D. 


0.90 




0.81 




0.89 




0.98 




0.92 




0.96 




GIRLS 


























*1 


826 


64.7 


304 


70.4 


1130 


66.2 


2095 


60.5 


1232 


65.7 


3327 


62.3 


2 


292 


22.9 


81 


18.8 


373 


21.8 


829 


23.9 


397 


21.2 


1226 


23.0 


3 


87 


6.8 


34 


. 7.9 


121 


7.1 


295 


8.5 


158 


8.4 


453 


8.5 


A 


42 


3.3 


3 


0.7 


45 


2.6 


145 


'4.2 


48 


2.6 


193 


3.6 


5 


26 


2.0 


10 


2.3 


36 


2.1 


93 


2.7 


36 


1.9 


IIJ 


2.^ 


6 


3 


0.2 






3 


0.2 


8 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


11 


0.2 


Total 


1276 




^•32 




1708 




3465 




1874 




5339 




Ms an 


1.56 




1.46 




1.53 




1.65 




1.54 




1.61 




S.D. 


0.93 




0.85 




0.91 




1.01 




0.91 




0.98 




TOTAL 


(Boys + 


Girls) 




















*X 


1823 


66.4 


605 


72.3 


2428 


67.8 


4710 


62.7 


2458 


67.0 


7170 


64.1 


2 


604 


22.0 


149 


17.8 


753 


21.0 


1712 


22.8 


754 


20.5 


2466 


22.0 


3 


181 


6.6 


58 


6.9 


239 


6.7 


. 596 


7.9 


278 


7.6 


874 


7.8 


4 


69 


2.5 


10 


1.2 


79 


2.2 


. 279 


3.7 


102 


2.8 


381 


3.4 


5 


59 


2.1 


13 


1.6 


72 


2.0 


194 


2.6 


72 


2.0 


266 


2.4 


6 


8 


0.3 


2 


0.2 


10 


0,3 


21 


0.3 


7 


0.2 


28 


0.3 


Total 


2744 




837 




3581 




7512 




3672 




11185 




Mean 


1.53 




1.43 




1,50 




1.62 




1.53 




1.59 




S.D. 


0.92 




0.83 




0.90 




0.99 




0,52 




0.97 





* 1 = 0-9 days 

2 « 10-19 days 

3 « 20-29 days 



4 = 30-39 days 

5 « 40-89 days 

6 a 90+ days 
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Table A-Q 



1971-72 STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF ITEM RESPONSES BY GRADE, SEX, AND IDENTIFICATION STATUS 

Q.9 - Considering the needs of the students in your school, assistance to this 
student should be given the following priority: 1 = Highest priority; 
2 = Middle priority; 3 « Lowest priority; 4 « Doesn't need special help. 







G 


r a d 


e 


1 






G 


r a d 


e 


2 




BOYS 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


. N _ 




N 


% 


N . 


% 


*1 
2 
3 


702 
350 
143 
108 


53.9 
26.9 
11.0 

8,3 


296 
254 
145 
123 


36.2 
31.1 
17.7 
15.0 


998 
604 
288 
231 


47.1 
28.5 
13.6 
10.9 


648 
401 
173 
90 


49.4 
30.6 
13.2 
6.9 


184 
181 
125 
141 


29.2 
28.7 
19.8 
22.3 


832 
582 
298 
231 


42.8 
30.0 
15.3 
11.9 


Total 

Mean 

S.D. 


1303 
1.74 
0.95 




818 
2.12 
1.06 




2121 
1.88 
1.01 




1312 
1.78 
0.92 




631 
2.35 
1.12 




1943 
1.96 
1.03 




GIRl^ 


























*l 
2 
3 
4 


451 
338 
184 
116 


41.4 
31.0 
16.9 
10.7 


217 
224 
167 
236 


25.7 
26.5 
19.8 

,28.0 


668 
562 
351 
352 


34.6 
29.1 
18.2 
18.2 


446 
391 
179 
98 


40.0 
35.1 
16.1 
8.8 


134 
151 
164 
199 


2C.7 
23.3 
25.3 
30.7 


5SD 
542 
343 
297 


32.9 
30.8 

19.5 

ie.3 


Total 

Mean 

S.D. 


1089 
1.97 
1.00 




844 
2.50 
1.15 




1933 
2.20 
1.10 




1114 
1.94 
0.95 




648 
2.66 
1.12 




1762 
2.20 
i.08 





TOTAL (Boys + Girls) 



*1 


1153 


48.2 


513 


30.9 


1666 


41.1 


1094 


45.1 


318 


24,9 


1412 


38.1 


2 


688 


28.8 


478 


28,8 


1166 


28.8 


792 


32.6 


332 


26.0 


1124 


30.3 


3 


327 


13.7 


312 


18,8 


639 


15.8 


352 


14.5 


289 


22.6 


641 


17.3 


4 


224 


9,4 


359 


21,6 


583 


14.4 


188 


7.7 


340 


26.6 


52B 


14.3 


Total 


2392 




1662 




4054 




2426 




1279 




3705 




Mean 


1.84 




2.31 




2.03 




1.85 




2.51 




2,08 




S.D. 


0.98 




1.12 




1.07 




0,94 




1.13 




1,06 





'■^Scale: 1 ° Highest priority 

2 = Middle priority 

3 ° Lowest priority 

4 « Doesn*t need special help 
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Table A-9 (Continued) 







G 


r a d 


e 


3 








Tot 


a 1 






BOY?; 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 


Identified 


Not 


Id. 


Total 






N 


% 


N 


% 




% 


M 


% 




% 


*1 


766 


51.0 


145 


34.1 


911 


47.3 


2118 


51,4 


625 


33.3 


2744 


45.8 


2 


428 


28.5 


95 


22.4 


523 


27.1 


1179 


23.6 


530 


28.3 


1709 


38.5 


3 


192 


12.8 


87 


20.5 


279 


14.5 


508 


12.3 


357 


19.0 


865 


14.4 


4 


117 


7.8 


98 


23.1 


215 


1J..2 


315 


7.6 


_3,62 


19 j2 


_677 


11.3 


Total 


1503 




425 




1928 




4120 




1874 




5995 




Mean 


1.77 




2.32 




1.90 




1.76 




2.24 




1.91 




S.D. 


0.95 




1.17 




1.03 




0.94 




1.11 




1.02 





GIRLS 



*1 


464 


35.5 


81 


18.0 


545 


2 


423 


32.4 


118 


26.2 


541 


3 


234 


19.4 


110 


24.4 


364 


4 


_266 


12.7 


142 


31.5 


308 


Total 


1307 




451 




1758 


Mean 


2.09 




2.69 




2.25 


S.D. 


1.02 




lao 




1.08 



31.0 


1361 


38.8 


432 


22.2 


1793 


32.9 


30.8 


1152 


32.8 


493 


25.4 


1645 




20.7 


617 


17.6 


441 


22.7 


1058 


19.4 


17.5 


380 


10.8 


577 


29, 7 


957 


17.5 




3510 


1943 




5453 






2.00 




2.60 




2.22 






1.00 




1.13 




1.09 





TOTAL 


(Soys + 


Girls) 








*1 


1230 


43.8 


226 


25.8 


1456 


2 


831 


30.3 


213 


24.3 


1064 


3 


446 


15.9 


197 


22.5 


643 


4 


283 


10 a 


240 


27.4 


523 


Total 


2810 




876 




3686 


Mean 


1.92 




2.51 




2,06 


S.D. 


IcOO 




1.15 




1.06 



39.5 


3479 


45.6 


1057 


27.7 


4537 


39.6 


28.9 


2321 


30.5 


1023 


26.8 


3354 


29,3 


17,4 


1125 


14.7 


798 


20.9 


192? 


16.8 


14.2 


_e95 


9.1 


939 


24.6 


1634 


14.3 




7630 




3817 




11448 






1.87 




2.42 




2.06 






0.98 




1.14 




1.06 





*1 « Hj.ghest priority 

2 = Middle priority 

3 « Lowest priority 

4 «a Doesn't need special help 
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Table A-lO-a 



iV^CZZ OF VARIABLES, ^''s, MEANS, ATJD STANDAiRD 7 LA' I AIT IONS 



Variables 



No. 



Name 



Positive Value 



_ScconGi Grade ' 



1 Sex 

2 Identified student 

3 Level of rdg. material 

4 Level of laath material 

5 Voluntary participation 
in class 

6 Supportive family 

7 Behavioral problems 

8 Coromunication problems 

9 Repeating grade 
10 Days absent 



11 
12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

18 

20 



Title I treatment 
New/old Title I 
school Indicator 
Rdg. Total, June 1972 
raw score, CTB 
Rdg. Total, June 1972 
grade equivalent score 
Reading score quart lie 



Female j 
Identified ; 
High level i 
High level i 
Most of the 1 
time i 
-ditto- I 
Yes (nost severe): 
Yes t 
Retained 
Absent 

Low priority 
Old Title I 
school 
High raw 
score 
High g.e. 
score 

3rd & 4th q» tile" 



3015 
2577 
2543 
2565 



2499 
2561 
2559 
2513 
2523 



2515 
3041 



Rdg. Total, Sept. 1971 High raw 

raw score score 

Rdg. Total, Sept. 1971 High g.e. 

grade equivalent score score 

Reading Gain (+ 30) High gain 

Ka^u iocal, June 1972 High raw 

raw score score 

Math Total, June 1972 High g.e. 

grade equivalent score score 



21 Math score quart lie 

22 Math Total, Sept. 1971 
raw score 

23 Math Total, Sept. 1971 
grade equivalent score 

24 Math Gain (+ 30) 

25 Sutmner school indicator 



3rd&4thq'tile 

High raw 

score 

High g.e. 

score 

High gain 

Attended. s.s..... 



26 Rdg. std. score, June 72 

27 Rdg. std. score, Sept. 71 

28 Rdg.std.score-'galn 

29 Math std. score, June 72 

30 14ath std. score, Sept. 71 

31 Math std,score--galni 



High std. score 
High std. score 
High gain 
High std. score 
High std. score 
High gain 



He an S.D» 



Mean S.D. 



1.4S 
1.72 
13.52 
1.64 



0.50 
0.45 
8.64 
0.58 



2442 
2067 
2060 
2056 



1.50 
1.81 
21.36 
2.44 



0.5'^' 
0.2- 
10.0.^ 
O.7.. 



2565 3.49' 1.22 ; 2055 3.37 1.2^ 



3.3Q 
1.35 
1.29 
1.11 
1.50 
2.12 



1.33 
0.63 
0.57 
0.31 
0.90 
1.07 



0.27 0.44 



1977 
2053 
2059 
2022 
1996 
2048 



3.40 
1.45 
1.32 
1.11 
1.44 



2870 26.70 
2880 2.21 



10.32 
1.05 



2922 60.14 15.97 



2922 15.16 

2764 41 .47 

2854 62.98 

2854 24.88 



2876 2.25 
2946 38.12 



7.51 
7.22 
16.34 

8.16 
1.07 
13.22 



2946 15.17 6.55 



2772 
.659 
2870 
2922 
2764 
2854 
2946 
■2666 



39.70 
0.23 
497.07 
503.33 
292.58 
494.37 
502.45 
301.56 



6.27 
0.42 
99.41 
98.82 
77.33 
99.90 
99.82 
109.60 



1919 
716 



40.90 
0.21 



2338 
2398 
2293 
2178 
2125 
2082 



497.14 
497.22 
299.96 
497.18 
496.77 
348.99 



1.2-/ 
0.5V 
0.59 
0.3'' 

Co 

1.06 



2446 0.33 0.47 



2870 85.69 17.44 2338 34.54 16. O: 



2338 31.48 12. 5C, 
2361 2.20 l.Ot- 



2398 22.69 10.60 

2398 22.50 9.20 

2293 39.00 10. 3f 

2178 53.52 20.2 

2178 34.58 9.L 

2138 2.19 1.0.' 

2126 30.09 10.7 



2126 23.43 7.67 



8.3: 
0.41 
98. 6C 
98.4b 
81.45 
99. i 
96.81 
179.84 
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Table A-lO-b 



CORRELATION OF VARIABLES 
FROM 

STUDENT IliFORMATION FQRT-IS, PUPIL PERSONNEL FORI-IS, 
TEST SCORES, AND CIKER STUDENT INF0R>-IATI0I3 



Var. 


1 




3 


4 


5 


o 


7 


S 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 




1 




-042 


150 


064 


llA 


C89 


-210 


-124 


-033 


019 


100 


061 


167 


168 


089 


104 


2 


-042 




-380 


-257 


-299 


-171 


133 


137 


005 


042 


-369 


-039 


-431 


-473 


-641 


-575 


3 


150 


-380 




515 


A7A 


302 


-170 


-239 


-109 


-121 


517 


-070 


58S 


596 


560 


586 


A 


054 


-257 


515 




4A7 


i2g2 


-154 


-326 


-066 


-113 


431 


-070 


496 


471 


408 


454 


5 


114 


-299 


474 


447 




506 


-265 


-418 


-091 


-194 


492 


054 


500 


492 


423 


45" 


6 


089 


-171 


302 


292 


506 




-229 


-225 


-104 


-223 


298 


-024 


310 


315 


284 


305 


7 


-210 


133 


-170 


-154 


-265 


-229 




366 


115 


05S 


-265 


-043 


-178 


-1S6 


-167 


-131 


8 


-124 


137 


-269 


-326 


-A18 


-225 


366 




095 


096 


-335 


-019 


-282 


-276 


-242 


-266 


9 


-083 


005 


-109 


-066 


-091 


-104 


115 


095 




040 


-152 


045 


-143 


-147 


-040 


-067 


10 


019 


042 


-121 


-113 


-19A 


-223 


058 


096 


040 




-129 


-046 


-098 


-102 


-088 


-III 


11 


100 


-369 


517 


431 


A92 


298 


-265 


-335 


-152 


-129 




-OOS 


501 


515 


457 


492 


12 


061 


-039 


-070 


-070 


054 


-024 


-043 


-019 


045 


-046 


-OOS 




-085 






U ju 


13 


167 


-431 


588 


496 


500 


310 


-178 


-282 


-143 


-098 


501 


-085 




949 


637 


684 


14 


168 


-473 


596 


471 


A92 


315 


-186 


-276 


-147 


-102 


515 


-055 


949 




662 


715 


15 


089 


-641 


560 


AOS 


A23 


284 


-167 


-242 


-040 


-088 


457 


034 


637 


662 




915 


16 


104 


-575 


586 


454 


A38 


305 


-181 


-266 


-067 


-111 


492 


030 


684 


715 


915 




17 


115 


-613 


588 


A25 


Ao5 


209 


-180 


-248 


-OoO 


-101 


4'j'o 


OzS 


CCQ 
OOO 


71 J 


OA 0 


V J » 


18 


130 


-046 


237 


233 


2A2 


130 


-092 


-139 


-155 


-059 


229 


-109 


656 


682 


-018 


016 


19 


041 


-408 


477 


A8A 


470 


264 


-167 


-294 


-076 


-108 


422 


-078 


682 


659 


540 


591 


20 


050 


-455 


489 


A70 


473 


267 


-180 


-290 


-076 


-113 


442 


-024 


676 


687 


562 


607 




nor) 


..^20 




392 


389 


185 


-142 


-230 


033 


-095 


404 


013 


493 


511 


5'?4 


599 


22 




-612 


457 


AI5 


416 


203 


-161 


-246 


014 


-081 


432 


021 


540 


566 


600 


65C 


23 


046 


-604 


456 


AlO 


411 


199 


-159 


-241 


020 


-080 


430 


018 


529 


559 


601 


642 


24 


027 


032 


169 


183 


2U 


142 


-0P.0 


-137 


-126 


-0:57 


142 


-056 


337 


316 


102 




25 


-088 


020 


-106 


-098 


-050 


-035 


032 


020 


108 


033 


-095 


-020 


-136 


-126 


-067 


-066 


26 


167 


-432 


590 


A97 


502 


311 


-179 


-283 


-143 


-098 


502 


-085 


1.0 


947 


639 


582 


27 


104 


-577 


588 


A53 


460 


306 


-182 


-267 


-068 


-111 


493 


030 


684 


714 


918 


1.0 


28 


092 


168 


012 


076 


082 


015 


-019 


-034 


-110 


-018 


032 


-140 


394 


300 


-322 


-396 


29 


042 


-409 


478 


A86 


471 


265 


-167 


-295 


-076 


-109 


423 


-073 


681 


62 7 


542 


5?v 


30 


045 


-614 


458 


A17 


417 


204 


-162 


-246 


014 


-082 


434 


021 


539 


565 


602 


64v; 


31 


-029 


225 


014 


075 


057 


053 


-012 


-063 


-093 


003 


-Oil 


-113 


110 


072 


-074 


-08C 



Decimals omitted 
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SECCND CRAPE (Continued) 



115 130 041 050 039 045 046 027 -088 167 104 092 042 045 -Ok> 

.613 -046 -408 -455 -620 -612 -604 032 020 -432 -577 168 -409 -614 225 

588 237 477 489 435 457 455 169 -106 590 5S8 012 478 453 0l4 

425 233 484 470 392 415 410 183 -098 497 455 076 486 417 075 

455 242 470 478 389 416 411 214 -060 502 460 082 471 417 057 

309 130 264 267 185 203 199 142 -055 311 306 015 265 204 053 

•180 -092 -167 -180 -142 -161 -159 -080 032.-179 -l82 -019 -167 -162 -012 

.248 -139 -294 -290 -230 -246 -241 -137 020-283 -267 -034 -295 -246 -063 

.060 -155 -076 -076 033 014 020 -126 108 -143 -068 -110 -076 014 -095 

■101 -059 -108 -113 -095 -081 -080 -057 033 -098 -111 -018 -109 -082 003 



498 229 422 
028 -109 -078 

668 656 682 

713 682 659 

942 -Ol8 540 

958 016 591 

-026 563 

-026 347 
563 347 
590 360 961 



442 404 432 430 142 -095 502 493 032 423 434 -Oil 

-024 023 021 018 -056 -020 -085 030 -140 -078 021 -113 

676 493 ■ 540 529 337-136 1.0 684 394 681 .539 110 

687 511 566 559 316 -126 947 714 300 657 565 072 

562 5S4 600 601 105 -067 639 9l8 -322 542 602 -074 

607 599 650 642 128 -066 682 1.0 -396 590 649 -089 

590 598 636 640 110 -072 667 959 -364 562 636 -093 

360 098 141 129 350 -085 650 . 009 806 3AI 135 197 

961 603 630 623 595 -102 681 590 115 1.0 629 309 

624 660 654 613 -037 673 605 090 960 658 252 



598 098 603 624 936 947 -169 -058 495 602 -141 605 939 -397 

636 141 630 660 936 986 -175 -053 538 649 -134 629 999 -446 

640 129 623 654 947 986 -197 -059 527 641 -135 623 987 -432 

nn 350 595 613 -169 -17.5 -197 -069 330 122 278 589 -182 880 

-U/i -063 -102 -087 -058 -053 -059 -069 -136 -066 ■ -:4 -i02 



- 0 



667 650 681 
959 009 590 



67: 



495 538 527 330 -136 



680 393 678 535 108 



122 -066 6S0 



605 602 649 641 
364 806 115 090 -141 -134 -135 278 -084 393 -400 
562 341 1.0 960 605 029 623 589 -l02 678 587 113 



-400 5G7 646 -092 
113 -138 260 
626 308 



636 135 629 658 939 999 987 -182 -053 535 646 -133 626 
-093 197 309 252 -397 -446 -432 880 -092 108 -092 260 308 -450 



-450 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

25 
2, 
28 
29 
30 

31 



Decimals omitted 
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Table A-lO-c 



CORRELATIOM OF VARIABLES 
FRCM 

STUDENT INFORMATICS FORMS, PDPIL PESS(««NEL FORMS, 
TEST SCORES, AND OTHER STUDENT INFORMATION 

THIRD GRADE 



yar . _2_ _X. -i_ _2_ -i_ 10_ JUL 13_ 14_ 15_ 16__ 

1 -043 211 072 147 058 -253 -122 -119 010 165 025 119 113 0:,0 097 

2 -04i -307 -188 -243 -164 119 118 -008 068 -280 062 -420 -385 -510 -493 

3 211 -307 631 569 409 =322 -350 -177 -169 575 -037 646 631 459 46: 

4 072 -188 631 548 341 -267 -395 -068 -158 462 -046 435 436 271 251 

5 147 -243 569 548 523 -277 -402 -150 -203 517 -063 500 48l 346 345 

6 058 -164 409 341 523 -254 -262 -122 -169 374 -049 353 341 225 233 

7 -253 119 -322 -267 -277 -254 401 153 084 -341 044 -313 -302 -172 -166 

8 -122 118 -350 -395 -40.2 -262 401 138 046 -351 029 -307 -309 -172 -169 

9 -119 -008 -177 -068 -150 -122 153 138 -013 -175 002 -173 -166 -076 -083 
10 010 068 -169 -158 -203 -169 084 046 -013 -191 030 -133 -142 -111 -074 



11 


165 


-280 


575 


462 


12 


025 


062 


-037 


-046 


13 


119 


-420 


646 


436 


14 


113 


-385 


631 


436 


15 


090 


-510 


459 


271 


16 


097 


-493 


465 


251 


17 


096 


-491 


463 


260 


18 


055 


-031 


352 


293 


19 


079 


-370 


570 


522 


20 


077 


-351 


566 


524 



517 374 -341 -351 -175 -191 

-063 -049 044 029 002 030 

500 353 -313 -307 -173 -133 

481 341 -302 -309 -166 -142 

346 225 172 -172 -076 -111 

345 233 -166 -169 -083 -074 

347 232 -165 -168 -078 -104 
269 205 -211 -219 -128 -069 
527 349 -306 -331 -083 -117 
520 346 -305 -343 -078 -J 08 





-066 


492 


470 


359 


328 


■066 




-059 


-057 


-040 


-042 


492 


-059 




965 


576 


649 


470 


-057 


965 




538 


622 


359 


-040 


576 


538 




842 


328 


-042 


649 


622 


842 




339 


-049 


605 


581 


536 


922 


257 


-024 


627 


690 


-180 


-087 


466 


-026 


692 


673 


409 


460 


449 


-024 


670 


661 


393 


451 



21 035 -558 339 278 314 188 -126 -126 101 -106 316 003 368 351 366 392 

22 028 -538 397 318 369 242 -174 -159 051 -109 369 -027 497 477 430 528 

23 027 -500 383 316 355 227 -152 -145 075 -121 349 -0?8 438 420 389 435 

24 070 058 252 282 241 168 -218 -235 -131 -025 177 -010 320 326 066 086 
?5 -C:"> 067-100 -055 -055 010 067 082 050 052 -017 -055 -138 -140 -014 -049 

26 119 -421 646 437 501 353 -314 -308 -174 -133 494 -059 1.0 965 578 648 

27 107 -497 469 256 348 234 -1,63 -168 -082 -096 332 -055 636 604 854 958 

28 019 096 201 206 168 129 -163 -158 -101 -028 166 -015 418 406 -343 -407 

29 079 -371 571 523 528 350 -307 -332 -083 -117 467 -026 692 673 410 459 

30 022 -516 380 307 370 244-163 -149 058 -110 371 -029 470 450 412 487 

31 053 221 121 109 118 081 -108 -103 -113 027 066 036 143 132 -OlM -090 



Decimals omitted 
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I 



THIRD GRADE 



17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 

096 055 079 077 035 028 027 070 

-491 -031 -370 -351 -558 -538 -500 058 

463 352 570 566 339 397 383 252 

260 293 522 524 278 318 316 282 

3A7 269 527 520 314 369 355 241 

232 205 349 3^+6 188 242 227 168 

-165 -211 -306 -305 -126 -174 -152 -218 

-168 -219 -331 -343 -126 -159 -145 -235 

-078 -128 -083 -078 lOl 051 075 -131 

-104 -069 -117 -108 -106 -109 -121 -025 

339 257 466 449 316 369 349 177 

-049 -024 -026 -024 003 -027 -028 -010 

605 627 692 670 368 497 438 320 

581 690 673 661 351 477 A20 326 

936 -180 409 393 366 430 389 066 

922 -087 460 451 392 528 435 086 

-188 424 415 373 483 419 064 

-188 437 432 094 145 133 345 

424 437 973 476 582 527 572 

415 432 973 457 574 51 2 615 

3/. 0.4 476 457 877 924 -302 

483 145 582 574 877 937 -238 

419 133 527 512 924 937 -362 

064 345 572 615 -302 -238 -362 

-034 -142 -095 -096 -072 -063 -059 -052 

604 625 691 668 369 495 436 316 

916 -091 447 433 385 504 419 078 

-413 856 275 261 -034 -046 -014 297 

423 434 1.0 972 477 581 526 570 

44S 141 552 538 866 926 890 -234 

-088 240 213 191 -451 -464 -456 881 



Decimals omitted 



(Continued) 



25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 




-01 0 


1. X 7 




019 


079 


022 


053 


1 




— '4i. L 




096 


-371 


-516 


221 


2 




f\Lf\ 
0*40 






571 


380 


121 


3 


-055 


437 


256 


206 


523 


307 


109 


A 


•055 


501 


348 


168 


52o 


370 


118 


5 








1 29 


350 

J ,J \J 


244 


081 


6 






-1 63 


— ^ V ^ 


-307 


-163 


-108 


7 


OR? 




-1 68 


-158 

• 4, J V# 


.332 


-149 


-103 


8 


050 


-174 


-082 


-101 


-083 


058 


-113 


9 


052 


-133 


-096 


.028 


-117 


-110 


027 


10 


-.01 7 
••U J. / 






1 66 


467 


371 


086 


11 


OSS 
— u 


-OSQ 

— U JTf 


-OSS 


-01 S 

— U 1 J 


-026 


-029 


036 


12 


— 1 oo 


1 0 




41 8 


692 


470 


143 


13 


-140 


965 


604 


406 


673 


420 


132 


lA 


-014 


578 


854 


-343 


410 


412 


-061 


15 






QSR 


-407 


459 


487 


-090 


16 




60^ 


01 6 


-413 


423 


448 


-088 


17 








856 


434 


141 


240 


18 


-095 


691 


447 


275 


1.0 


552 


213 


19 


-096 


668 


433 


261 


972 


538 


191 


20 


-072 


359 


335 


- \j '.. ■+ 


477 


Z'jb 


-4;. 


21 


-063 


495 


504 


-046 


581 


926 


-464 


22 


-059 


436 


419 


-014 


526 


S90 


-456 


23 


-052 


316 


078 


297 


570 


-234 


881 


2A 




-138 


-037 


-117 


-095 


-055 


-055 


25 


-138 




633 


416 


689 


467 


142 


26 


-037 


633 




-399 


444 


461 


-085 


27 


-117 


416 


-399 




275 


-030 


285 


28 


-095 


689 


444 


275 




550 


212 


29 


-055 


467 


461 


-030 


550 




-409 


30 


-055 


142 


-085 


285 


212 


-409 




31 



ERIC 
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Table A-11 

PUPIL ?£P^0NI.1X SERVICES lEAiM EVALUATION FORM 
Distribution of Responses, by Sax, 1971-72 



Boys Girls 

1458 1082 Total N 

WHAT IS THIS STUDEKT'S SELF-IMAGE? 

13.2 18.2 Very positive 
51.0 53.0 Fairly positive 

19.5 17.0 Neither positive/negative 

12.6 9.0 Fairly negative 



3.7 2.9 Very negative 



2.43 2.25 
0.99 0.95 



He^n 
S.D. 



WHAT TYPE OF BEHAVIOR DOES HE 
EXHIBIT TOWARD OTHER STUDENTS? 



4.2 
5.2 



1.8 
3.2 



22.9 22.0 
60.3 64.5 
7.3 8.6 



'Hosti le, antagonistic 
Unfrien>dly 

Keither f riandly/hostile 
Friendly 7 
Very friendly, outgoing 



3.61 3.75 Mean 
0.86 0.73 S.D. 

HOW FAVORABLE IS THIS STUDENT'S 
ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL? 

15.3 21.7 Very favorable 



60.1 60.3 
18.4 12.5 
6.3 5.5 

2.16 2.02 
0.75 0.75 



Fairly favorable 
Fairly unfavorable 
Very unfavorable 

Mean 
S.D. 



IN YOUR OPINION, WOULD THIS STUDENT'S 
EDUCATIONAL ADJUSTi-lSNT HAVE BEEN 
IMPROVED HAD HE BEEN IN A DIFFERENT 
SCHOOL SITUATION THIS YEAR? . 

21. & 13.8 Yes 
78.4 86.2 No 



9. 



1.78 1.86 
0.41 0.34 



Mean 
S.D. 



Boys Girls 

% % 

WHAT IS THE STRUCTURE OF HIS FATIILV 

40.4 40.9 3ath parents in the hom 

50.5 50.0 Only one parent at home 
6.9 6.8 Extended family home 
1.8 1.7 Substitute family home 
0.4 0.5 Other 

HOW SUPPORTIVE :IS HIS FA2-IILY OF 
HIS SCHOOL EFFORTS? 

19 . 1 24.4 Very supportive 
53.4 50.8 Fairly supportive 

23.2 20.0 Hot very supportive 
4.3 4.8 Hot supportive at all 

2.13 2.05 Mean 
0.76 0.80 S.D. 

m^COOPERAT I VE- -COOPERATIVE 

3»8 2.1 Uncooperative 
13.9 9.5 

25.0 23.6 

37.8 37.7 

19.4 27.0 



3.55 3.78 
1.07 1.02 

ALERT --DULL 

9.3 14.7 
30.2 31.8 
34.4 33.5 
20.1 16.4 

6.0 3.6 

2.83 2.63 
1.04 1.04 



Cooperative 

Mean 
S.D. 



Alert 



Dull 

Mean 
S.D. 



IRRESPONS I BLE- -RESPONS I BLE 
Irresponsible 



6.8 4.1 
20.3 15.1 
36.0 36.6 
28.5 30.7 

8.4 13.5 



Responsible 



3.11 3.34 Mean 
1.04 1.02 S.D, 
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Table A- 11 (Continued) 



ioys Girls 



FOLLOWER. 

l.U 5.1 
26.5 23.5 
43.7 47.1 
16.9 17.0 

5.5 5.3 



LEADER 
Follower 



rioys uiris 

7. % 

14. COtTIACTS WITH FAMILY 
A At school: 



Leader 



2.87 2.94 Ilaan 
0.97 0.95 S.D. 

POSITIVE ATTITUDE- -l^TGATI YE ATTITUDE 



9.7 16.4 

32.2 35.5 

35.8 33.8 

17.0 11.9 

4.3 2.3 

2.74 2.48 
0.99 0.98 



Positive attitude 



NGMtive attitude 



Moan 
S.D. 



FRIEI-IDLY- -UNFRIENDLY, HOSTILE 

25.4 31.0 Friendly 

38.3 37.0 : 

"8.? 25.7 : 

6.6 4.6 I 

1.2 0.9 Unfriendly, Hostile 

2.20 2.05 Mean 
0.93 0.92 S.D. 

CONTACTS WITH STUDENTS 
Direct one-to-one: 



0.7 0.0 
1.4 2.2 
3.0 3.1 
5*6 6.2 
12.4 11.7 



iCth percentile 
25th percentile 
50th percentile 
75th percentile 
90th percentile 



5.63 5.46 Mean 

7.83 8.10 S.D. 

Direct contact in a group: 

0.0 0.0 10th percentile 

0.0 0.0 25th percentile 

0.3 0.4 50th percentile 

1,9 1.1 75th percentile 

5.4 3.7 90th percentile 

3.26 4.17 Mean 

12.49 12.60 S.D, 



15. 

A 



0.0 
0.0 
0.3 
1.2 
2.5 



0.0 
0.0 
0.3 
1.3 
3.2 



l.lO 1.20 
2.51 2.97 



B At home: 



0.0 
0.1 
0.7 
2.0 
4.0 



0.0 
0.1 
0.7 
1.9 
3.9 



10th percentile 
25th percentile 
5Cth percentile 
75th percentile 
90th percentile 

Mean 
S.D. 



10th percentile 
25th percentile 
50th percentile 
75th percentile 
90th percentile 



1.51 1.4G Mean 

2.73 2.88 3.D. 

By phone: 

0.0 0.0 10th percentile 

0.0 0.0 25th percentile 

0.4 0.5 -Jth pcrcenciie 

1.8 1.8 75th percentile 

4.1 3.8 90th percentile 

1.47 1.30 Hca.-i 

2.93 2.26 C.D. 



CO>MU"WITY CONTACTS 
Health agency or clinic: 



75.4 73.3 

13.5 14.2 
5.2 6.1 
4.9 6.4. 

0.45 0.54 
0.98 1.21 



0 contacts 

1 contact 

2 contacts 

3 up 

Mean 
S.D. 



B Social services: 



74.2 72.8 
12.4 12.2 
8.8 8.1 
4.6 6.9 

0.47 0.60 
0.99 1.41 



0 contacts 

1 contact 

2 contacts 

3 up 

Mean 
S.D. 
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Table A-11 (Continued) 



Boys Girls 

% % 

15. COMMUNITY CONTACTS (Continued) 



Employment: 

96.5 97.2 
2.5 1.4 
0.6 1.1 

0.4 0,3 

0.05 0.04 
0.30 0.29 



0 contacts 

1 contact 

2 contacts 

3 up 

Mean 
S.D. 



D Other Contacts: 



90.5 89.8 
3.8 4.6 
3.2 2.5 
2.5 3.1 

0.21 0.24 
0.83 0.93 



0 contacts 

1 contact 

2 contacts 

3 up 

Mean 
S.D. 



16. SCHOOL PERSONNEL CONTACTS 
A Principal: 



73.3 76.2 

9.0 8.1 

6.8 8.2 

10.9 7.5 

0.78 0.63 
1.74 1.55 



0 contacts 

1 contact 

2 contacts 

3 up 

Mean 
S.D. 



Assistant Principal: 
83.3 85.6 0 contacts 



6.5 
6.4 
3.8 



6.7 
4.5 
3.2 



0.37 0.28 
I.IO 0.83 



1 contact 

2 contacts 

3 up 

Mean 
S.D. 



C Teacher (Classroom, Homeroom) 



28.9 35.4 
19.8 18.0 
18.0 16.6 
33.3 30.0 

2.33 2.06 
2.59 2.49 



0 contacts 

1 contact 

2 contacts 

3 up 

Mean 
S.D. 



16. 

D 



Boys Girls 

% % 

SCHOOL PERSONNEL (Continued) 
Teacher, Other: 





1 1,0 


67.5 


0 contacts 




8.8 


10.3 


1 contact 




7.1 


9.5 


2 contacts 




11.5 


12.7 


3 up 




0.80 


0.85 


Mean 




1.78 


1.67 


S.D. 


E 


School 


. nurse: 




83.3 


84.2 


0 contacts 




8.7 


7.1 


1 contact 




5.4 


7.1 


2 contacts 




2.6 


1.6 


3 up 




0.30 


0.27 


Mean 




0.80 


0.69 


S.D. . 


F 


Counselor: 






69.5 


72.7 


0 contacts 




16.0 


13.8 


1 contact 




7.3 


7.5 


2 contacts 




7.2 


6.0 


3 up 




0.64 


0.53 


Mean 




1.33 


1.12 


S.D. 


G 


Title 


I staff: 




65.1 


69.7 


0 contacts 




11.4 


8.9 


1 contact 




7.7 


7.1 


2 contacts 




15.8 


14.3 


3 up 




1.17 


1.01 


Mean 




2.25 


2.12 


S.D. 


H 


Other 


school personnel: 




89.6 


89.7 


0 contacts 




3.6 


3.6 


I contact 




2.8 


4.0 


2 contacts 




4.0 


2.7 


3 up 




0.29 


0.25 


Mean 




1.07 


0.98 


S.D. 



A.88 



I 

Table A-12 

j PARTIAL CORRELATIONS OF PPF QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 

WITH READING AHD MATH GAINS, HOLDING CONSTANT THE 
CORRELATIONS WITH PRETEST SCORES - GRADES 2 AND 3 



Read in,': Gain 



MathGmatics Gain 



PPF 


^^12 


13 


""23 


12.3 


12 




^23 12... 


1 


-.1532 


-.2409 


-.0800 


-.178 


-.1179 


-.1989 


-.0945 


-.140 


9 
C 




- ''409 


06 n 7 


004 


.0109 


-.1989 


.0363 


.013 


'X 




_ 9Ano 


- ns 1 A. 


— . ^ L.Hr 


- , 0956 


- .1989 


-.0j99 


- . lUO 


4 


.0808 


-.2409 


.0870 


.105 


.1063 


-.1989 


.1192 


.134 


6 


-.1005 


-.2409 


-.0787 


-.124 


- .0513 


-.10S9 


-.0437 


-.061 


7 


# U V 3 J 


- 7A.no 


nRvn 


1 1 8 


. 0370 


- .1989 


.1012 


.059 


Q 
O 


•* . 1 J i 1. 


- 9A no 


- 9 1 A.r^ 


— . 1 J 


- . 0901 


- .1989 


-.2013 


-.136 


Q 


10 9.'^ 
• 1 U £.0 


9 A no 


1 1 ^^9 


. 1 J 




- .1909 


^ on/ 

.l2o4 


r\ "1 o 

, 079 


10 


-.0112 


- . 2409 


.1409 


.024 


.0817 


-.I9n9 


.1591 


.117 


11 


-.1006 


-.2409 


-.1421 


-.140 


-.0525 


-.1909 


-.1366 


-.032 


1 0 


- • UD vu 


9A no 


-.11 


— • iUi 


_ niS's 

— . VJi-V^ 


- 1 939 


-.0939 


-.058 


1 '^A 

X J" 


_ n/, J^A 




- n7n9 


- .068 


-.0122 


- .1989 


-.1010 


-.033 


1 3D 




« 9Ano 






- 0733 


- .1989 


.0230 


-.070 




- , U / UZ 


9 A no 


n'^9 1 


ns7 




- . 19D9 


.0039 


-.013 


1 A ft 


- , Ui 0 / 


9 A no 




n'^n 


nn9 1 


- 1 039 


- ,0595 


- .010 


14C 


.0223 


-.2409 


-.0332 


.015 


-.0327 


-.1989 


,0091 


-.032 


15A 


.0194 


-.2409 


.0553 


.036 


-.0394 


-.1989 


.1657 


-.007 


15B 


.0263 


-.2409 


-.0773 


.008 


-.0404 


-.1989 


- .0573 


-.053 


15C 


-.0160 


-.2409 


.0026 


-.016 


.0209 


-.1989 


-.0398 


.013 


15D 


.0095 


- . 2409 


.0969 


.034 


.0505 


-.1989 


.0901 


.070 


16A 


-.0448 


-.2409 


.0385 


-.037 


-.0089 


-.1989 


.0404 


-.001 


16B 


-.0546 


- . 2409 


.0971 


-.032 


.0188 


-.1989 


.0782 


.035 


16C 


-.0776 


-.2409 


.0242 


-.074 


.0164 


-.1989 


-.0362 


.009 


1 UiJ 


.0130 


- . 2409 


-.1050 


-.013 


-.1126 


-.iv.g 


-.0365 




16E 


-.0122 


-.2409 


.0229 


-.007 


.0272 


-.1989 


.0359 


.035 


16F 


-.0693 


- . 2409 


-.0321 


-.079 


-.0100 


-.1989 


-. 0459 


-.020 


16G 


-.1229 


-.2409 


-.0301 


-.134 


-.0355 


-.1989 


-.0315 


-.028 


16H 


-.0619 


- . 2409 


-.0877 


-.086 


-.0096 


-.1989 


- .0882 


.008 


- 1 


= Reading 


or Math 


(grade e 


quivalent 


scores) 








2 


PPF item 
















3 


= Pretest 


(grade equivalentscores) 











Formula: 



12 



r X 
13 23 



12.3 



Reference: McNemar, Quinn. Psychological Statistics , 
Sons, New York, 1949. 



John 'i^iley 6: 
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APPENDIX B 



FORMS 



Student Information Form 

Pupil Personnel Servicos Tooms Evaluation Fona - for Workers and Aides 
Instructional Coordinator Questionnaire 
Reading and Mathematics Teacher Questionnaire 
Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
Teacher Aide Questionnaire 

Questionnaire for Aides (Other than Teacher Aides) 

Pupil Personnel Questionnaire 

Speech Correctionist Questionnaire 

Cultural Enrichment —Student Questionnaire 

Community School Questionnaire - for Program Directors 

Community School Questionnaire - for Teachers/Teacher Aides 

Community School Questionnaire - for Students 

Community School Questionnaire - for Parents and Other Adults 

Title I Questionnaire for Principals 

Questionnaire for Classroom Teachers Using the Sullivan McGraw-Hill 

Programmed Reading Materials 
Questionnaire for Classroom Teachers Using the Categorical Sounds 

Reading Materials 
Survey of Title I Elementary Schools • for Program Evaluation 
Survey of Title I Secondary Schools • for Program Evaluation 
Survey of Title I Non*Public Schools • for Program Evaluation 
Title I School Council Member Questionnaire 



The Gaorge W&shlngton University 
Education Division, SRG 
March 1972 



Student Title I 

Testing No. STUDENT INFORI>IATION FORM 

(1-6) 



Student 'I ^l^^"" , , 
Name SoX F Date / / ... 
::-2S:' Last First Middle (29) (30-35) Mo. /Day/Year 

School Code Grade . 

School _ ^3g_^Q) 

INSTRUCTIONS. PLEASE INDICATE YOUR ANSWER TO THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS RELATED TO 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THIS STUDENT: 


i 

1. What is the level of the 

43) student is using in reading? 


RR 1^ 3^ 6 
PP l2 32 7 
P 21 4 8 

22 5 


Don't 

know (44) 


2. What is the level of the 
(45) instructional materials he is 
using in arithmetic (math)? 


AR 3 6 

1 4 7 

2 5 8 


Don't 

know (46) 


I 
1 

3, Does he voluntarily participate 
(47) in classroom activities? 


Most or 

the time at all 
5 . 4 3 2 1 


Don't 

know (48) 


4. Is his family supportive of 
(49) his school efforts? 


5.4 3 2 1 


iDon't 

iknow (50) 


5. Does he have serious behavioral 
(51) problems which interfere with 
his educational progress? 


\ 

Yes Some No 
3 2 1 


:Don*t 

•know (52, 


6. Lo^3S he have serious problems with 
(53) being able to communicate, which 
interfere with his educational 
progress? 


Yes Some No 
3 2 1 


:Don't 

:know (-i- 






7, Is he in the same grade this 
(35) year as last year? 


Yes No 
2 1 


:Don»t 

;know (56 


8. How many days has he been absent 
(57) for any reason from September »71 
through 17 Match 1972? 


0-9 20-29 40-89 


*:Don«t 

Iknow (5P 


10-19 30-39 90+ 






9. Considering the needs of the 
(59) students in your school, assist- 
ance to this student should be 
given the folloxv'lng priority: 


1 " Highest priority 

2 Middle priority 

3 Lowest priority 

4 Doesnr't need special 

help 


:Don"t 

iknow (60 



SEE INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTIONS ON BACK 



Teacher's name 



Date 



INFORMATION AI>ID INSTRUCTIONS 
STUDENT INFORMATION FORM, MARCH 1972 



Identification Information (heading) J 

Student Testing Number . This is the number usod in identifying this student's i 

answer sheets \7hen sent in for machine scoring. 

Student Name . Please print name, putting last name first, then first and | 

middle names. 

School Code . This Is the DIM number with the first digit dropped. It need ^ 

not be filled in by the school or teacher. | 

Question 1 . Check the appropriate response. RR Reading ^^^^f -J"^* ^Lde^Ttc r 
Primer, P - Primer, and 1^ = first and second semesters of first grade, etc. ^ 

Question 2 . AR Arithmetic Readiness, 1 = first grade, 2 = second gradG, etc. 

Question 3 . This refers to the usual behavior of this student in the classroom. \ 

Ques tion 4 . This refers to the degree of family supportiveness in regard to the 

student's education. Evidence of supportiveness would be such things as whether j. 
the family follows up on notes sent home, comes to school on appropriate occa- 
sions (such as PTA, scheduled counseling conferences, school or class programs, ^ 
etc.), or any other indications Icnoxm to the teacher of interest or encourage- | 
laent by the student's family toward his school efforts (for example, does his t 
family see that ha does his homework?). 

Question 5. If his behavior is usually disniptive or otherwise prevents his j 
satisfactory learning, Chen mark "Yes." If this is very rarely a problem, 
mark "No." If his behavior is somewhere between the two, mark -Some.- 

Question 6 . This does not refer to speech defects, but rather to the degree 
with which the student's speech pattern interferes with classroom speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing. | 

Question 7 . This is to determine whether or not the student is repeating the 

same grade as last school year. | 

Question 8 . This question Is very important, as absenteeism is an important 

indication of many educational problems. -j 

Chiestion 9 . Since all students needing special help cannot receive the maximum 
desirable- in each Instance, It may be necessary to choose which students need 
most the type of help provided by Title I efforts. . . | 

1 



ERIC 



Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
Division of Planning, Research and Evaluatio: 

197 U72 School Year 



PUPJJ^^PilRSJQMip-^.ESiyiCK . JCgAMS . EVALUAT lpN. FORM 



Student 
I.D. No. 

(1-6) 
Student 
Name 
(7-28) 

School 



Last 



First 



Middle 



FOR. WORKER.S. Al^D 

Sex _F 

(29) 
Birth 

Date 

( 30 - 35 ) Month / Day / Yea r 



School Code . Crade 

(36-38) (39-40) 



INSTRUCTIONS: This part of the form should reflect your Team*s considered judgment 
as to the student's school and hotne problems as they affect his educational develop- 
ment, at the end of the school year. If you are unable to evaluate any character- 
istic from your contacts with him and/or his familyt please check the "Don't know'' 
line. DO NOT SKIP ANY QUESTIONS. 



1. What 


is this student's self-image? 


4. 


In your opinion, would this student 's 


(41) a. 




Very positive 


(47) 


oducational adjustment have been im- 


b. 




Fairly positive 




proved had he been in a different 


c. 




Neither posit ive nor negative 


school situation this year? 


d. 




Fairly negative 




a. Yes 


e. 




Very negative 




b. No 


(42) f. 




Don't know 


(48) 


c. Don't know 


2. What 


type 


of behavior does he 


5. 


What is the structure of his family? 


(43) exhibit toward other students? 


(49) 


a. Both parents in the home 


a* 




Hostile, antagonistic 




b. Only one parent in the hom 


b. 




Unfriendly 




c. Extended family home 


c. 




Neither friendly nor host lie 


d. Substitute family home 


d. 




Friendly 




e. Other (specify: 


e. 




Very friendly, outgoing 






(44) f. 




Don't know 


(50) 


f. Don't know 


3. How 


favorable is this student's 


6. 


How supportive is his family of his 


(45) attitude 


toward school? 


(51) 


school efforts? 


a. 




Very favorable 




a. . Very supportive 


b. 




Fairly favorable 




b. Fairly supportive 


c. 




Fairly unfavorable 




c. Not very supportive 


d. 




Very unfavorable 




d. Not supportive at all 


(46) e. 




Don't know 


(52) 


e. Don't know 



PI.E ASK. INDICATE WHERE THIS STUDSOT STANDS ON EACH OF THE FOLLOWING SCALES: 



7. 


Uncooperative 


Cooperative 


(53) 


8. 


Alert 


Dull 


(54) 


9. 


Irresponsible 


Responsible 


(55) 


10. 


Follower ^ 


Leader 


(56) 


11. 


Positive attitude 


______ Negative attitude 


(57) 


12. 


Friendly 


Unfriendly, hostile 


(58) 


GWU-C25-8-41 



INSTRUCTIONS: In this section, indicate the 
^ogarf'-ng this student. This is intended to 
submit on this case and not an exact account 
CONTACTS UNDER EACH CATEGORY: 

How many? 

13. Contacts with Student 

Direct one-to-one (59) 

Direct contact in a group (60) 

14. Contacts with Family 

At school 
At home 
By phone 

15. Community contacts 

Health agency or clinic 
Social services 
Employment 

Other (specify: ^ 



sorts of intervention your Team has had 
be a summary of routine reports you 
ing. PLEASE FILL IN THE InUHBER 



(61) 
(62) 
(63) 



) 



(64) 
(65) 
(66) 

(67) 



How many? 



16. School Personnel 



Principal (68) 

Assistant Principal (69) 

Teacher (classroom 

and/or homeroom) OO) 
Teachert other 

(71) 

School Nurse (72) 

Counselor (73) 

Title I Staff (74) 

Other school personnel 
(specify: (75) 



INSTRUCTIONS: Consider each problem area below as it affects this student's educa- 
tional development, even if this area has not been reported for this student • 
(1) Indicate the Severity by circling the appropriate code number, (2) Indicate 
your Evaluation by circling the appropriate code number as to whether you think 
there has been evidence of change during the school yoar. (3) If you are unable 
to evaluate either Severity or Change . check the Unknown column, indicating that 
you have been unable to obtain reliable Information on that problem. 

gk^LLEM DESCRIPTION SEVERITY E ^^ALUATIQN UNKNOWN 



17. Below grade level In reading 



18. Below grade level in mathematics 0 1 2 (44). + 0 - (45) i^^ 



19. Severe econotnic need 

20. Family situation 

21. Absenteeism 



22. Behavioral problems 0 1 2 (56) + 0 - (57) _ (58) 

23. Physical/health problems— hear ing 0 1 2 (59) + 0 - (60) (61) 



0 


I 


2 


(41) 


+ 


0 


- (42) 


0 


I 


2 


(44) 


+ 


0 


- (45) 


0 


I 


2 


(47) 


+ 


0 


- (48) 


0 


I 


2 


(50) 


+ 


0 


- (51) 


0 


I 


2 


(53) 


+ 


0 


- (34) 


0 


I 


2 


(56) 


+ 


0 


- (57) 


0 


I 


2 


(59) 


+ 


0 


- (60) 


0 


I 


2 


(62) 


+ 


0 


- (63) 


0 


I 


2 


(65) 


+ 


0 


- (66) 


0 


I 


2 


(68) 


+ 


0 


- (69) 


0 


I 


2 


(71) 


+ 


0 


- (72) 


0 


I 


2 


(74) 


+ 


0 


- (75) 


0 


1 


2 


(77) 


+ 


0 


- (78) 



(43) 



(4-?. 
(52) 
(55' 



24. --sight 0 1 2 (62) + 0 - (63) (64; 

25. " --speech 0 1 2 (65) + 0 - (66) (67) 

26. " --dental 0 1 2 (68) + 0 - (69) (70) 

27. " " —nutrition 0 1 2 (71) + 0 - (72) (73) 

28. —other 0 1 2 (74) + 0 - (75) (76) 

(spec if y : . ) 

29. Other educational problem (specify: 0 12 (77) + 0 - (78) (79 

) 

CODES. SEVERITY 0 = not a problem EVALUATION: + = better than at first of yeai 

1 = moderate 0 = same; no change 

2 --^ severe - = worse; regressed 

REMARKS: (Include items of special importance concerning the educational problems 
of this student which you believe require special attention and which are not 
adequately covered elsewhere in this questionnaire.) 



George Washington University 
Education Division, SRG 
April 1972 



INSTRUCTIONAL COORDINATOR QUESTIONNAIRE 
Title I Evaluation 



School 



Date 



PLEASE COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONNAIRE AND RETURN IT TO THE MALCOLM SCATES 
BUILDING IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE DEFORE 26 MAY, 

1. Please outline briefly your area of responsibility. 

2. ...lat have your primary activities been thus far? 

3. What problems have you encountered this year? 

4. What changes would you recommend to improve tlie effectiveness of this 
program? 



a) 



Staff Development: 



b) 



C ommun i c a t i on : 



c) 



Organization and Administration: 



d) 



Other: 



5. 



Coinments. 



IF VOU NJSED HORV. SPACK FOR ANY QUESTIONS, PLEASE USE BACK OF PAPER., 

GWU-C27-10-42 



Date 



George Washington University 
Education Division, SRG 
April 1972 



READING AND MATHEMATICS TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
Title I Evaluation 



Name Reading teacher 

Math teacher 

School 



PLEASE COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONNAIRE AND RETURN IT TO YOUR SCHOOL OFFICE 
IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE BEFORE 26 MAY> 



1, How many years of teaching experience have you had? 

None 11-15 years Substitute 

1-5 years 16-20 ysars teachnr 

6-10 years Over 20 years 

2, If a substitute teacher, how many years have you been a substitute teacher? 

. years 

3, What type of in-service training have you had? Please Indicate the number 
of hours. 



Course work hours 
Workshops hours 

Staff development hours 

Other hours 

(specify: ) 



4, Please explain why the workshops were or were not useful to you. 



IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE FOR ANY AI^SWERS, PLEASE USE THE BACK OF THE PAPKR, 

GWU.C27-13-.A2 



Reading Hath Teacher Q. 
Page 2 



5. Please outline briefly the manner in which you have organized the reading 
or math prosram in your school* (Include the number of students x/ith whom 
you work, and whether or not you work with the students Individually or in 
groups» in the classroom or In a separate aredy etc.) 



6. What aspect do you consider to be the most positive feature of the program? 



?• Which, if any, of the following problems did you encounter in securing 
materials? (Check as many as apply.) 



Material not In stock 
Delayed arrival of materials 
AdiUinistrative complications 
Other (specify: 



Reading & Math Teacher Q. 
Page 3 



8. What »»teacher-made" materials have you constructed and used? 



9. How responsive have the students bfion to these teacher^made naterials? 



Very responsivo 
Moderately responsive 
Not responsive at all 
Don't know 
Didn't use any 



10. How effective were the teacher-made materials as compared to commercial 
materials? 



More effective 
No difference 
Less effective 
Don't know 
Didn't use any 



11, Overall problems. (Mark as many as apply.) 

Lack of time Co develop program adequately 

Communication problems with teachers 

Conraunication problems with other staff members 

ZIZIZ Overlapping or lack of definition of authority between Title I 

and non-Title 1 segments in the school 
Other (specify: 



12. What are your suggestioftS for improving the prog: 



Reading ^ Math Teacher 
Page 4 



13, What has been the nature of your contact with the following? 
Principal 



Classroom teachers 



Instructional Coordinator 



Reading Specialist 



Mathematics Specialist 



Teacher aides 



Pupil Personnel Team 



Librarian 



Parents 



Title I adtninistrative staff 



Other (specify: 



14. Comments. 



George Washington University 
Education Division, SRC 
April 1972 

CLASSROOM TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
Title I Evaluation 



School — - ■ — Grade 

PLEASE COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONNAIRE AND RETURN IT TO YOUR SCHOOL OFFICE 
IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE BEFORE 26 MAY . 



1. VJhat is your class enrollment; Boys 

Girls 
Total 



2. How many students in your class have been identified to receive special 
Title I services? 

Boys 

Girls 

Total _ 

3. How did you organize your classroom procedure to meet both the general 
needs of the class and the specific needs of the identified students? 



4. In which of the following ways did the reading teacher assist you? (Mark 
as many as apply.) 

Individual diagnosis of identified student reading skill 

deficiencies 

Provided prescriptive strategies to correct deficiencies 

Provided individual consultation 

Provided group teacher consultations 

Worked directly with the students 

Provided special reading materials 

Other (specify:. 



IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE FOR ANY ANSWERS, USE THE BACK OF THE PAPER. 

GWU.C27-12.42 



George Washington University 
Education Division, SRG 
April 1972 



CLASSROOM TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
Title I Evaluation 



School - 



PLEASE COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONNAIRE AND RETURN IT TO YOUR SCHOOL OFFICE 
IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE BEFORE 26 MAY . 



What is your class enrollment: Boys 

Girls 
Total 



2. How many students in your class have been identified to receive special 
Title I services? 

Boys 

Girls 

Total .. 



3, How did you organize your classroom procedure to meet both the general 
needs of the class and the specific needs of the identified students? 



A. In which of the following ways did the reading teacher assist you? (Mark 
as many as apply.) 

Individual diagnosis of identified student reading skill 

deficiencies 

Provided prescriptive strategies to correct deficiencies 

Provided individual consultation 

Px^ovided group teacher consultations 

Worked directly with the students 

Provided special reading materials 

Other (specify: 



IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE FOR ANY ANSWERS, USE THE BACK OF THE PAPER. 



GWU-C27. 12-42 



Classroom Teacher Q. 
Page 2 



5. In which of the following ways did the mathematics teacher assist you? 
(Mark as many as apply.) 

Individual diagnosis of identified student raath skill 

deficiencies 

Provided prescriptive strategies to correct deficiencies 

Provided individual consultation 

Provided group teacher consultations 

^ ^ Worked directly with the students 

Provided spec.ial math naterials 

Other (specify: 



6. Do you have a teacher aide? 

Yes, full time 

Yes, part time 



7. Which of the follox/ing duties x^^ere performed by your teacher aide? (Mark 
as many as apply ♦) 

Clerical and non- instructional duties 

Housekeeping tasks 

. Working with individual students 

Working with small groups of students 

Assisting the classroom teacher with the whole group in class 

recitation 
Other (specify; 



8. Which of the following problems did you encounter? (Mark all that apply,) 

Meeting the specific needs of the identified students 

• Obtaining appropriate materials 

^ ^ Receiving adequate guidance from resource staff 

Other (specify: 1 



9- Are the in-service workshops helping you to meet your Title I objectives? 
Please also state the number of workshops you have attended thus far. 



10. Are you enrolled in the D.C. Teachers' College Differentiated Instruction 
cource? 

Yes 

No 



Classroom Tn^i^her Q. 
Page 3 



11. Please indicate how useful the following Title 1 personnel have been in 
helping you meet your objectives, (Draw a circle around the for 
very useful, around the '^O-' for m odt^irately useful ^ or around the 
for not useful ^ If you have not come into contact with any of these 
persons, circle the *'iIA*' for not applicable .) 



+ 


0 - 


. NA 


Instructional coordinator 


+ 


0 . 


. NA 


Reading teacher 


+ 


0 . 


. NA 


Mathematics teacher 


a. 


0 • 


• NA 


Pupil Personnel worker/aide 


+ 


0 . 


. NA 


Teacher aide 


+ 


0 - 


- NA 


Title I 5;taff 


+ 


0 . 


. NA 


Speech therapist 


+ 


0 


- NA 


Health aide 


+ 


0 


- NA 


Other (specify: 



12. What aspect do you consider to be the most positive feature of Che 
Title I program this year? 



13. Did your class participate in any Title I Cultural Enrichment activities 
outside your school this year? 

Yes 

Mo 

14. Did your class participate in any Title I Cultural Enrichment activities 
inside your school this year? 

Yes 

No 

15. What Cultural Enrichment activities did you find to be of most value 
for your students? Please indicate whether these were inside or outside 
your school. 



Classroom Teacher Q» 
Page U 



16. What changes would you recommend for improvement of the Title I program? 



17. Comments c 



EKLC 



I-ducation Division, S?wG 
April 1972 



TEACHER AIDE QOESTlCniUIRE 
Title I Evaliiaticn 



School ^ 



PLEASE COMPLETE THE FOLLOUING QUESTIONNAIRE AIID RETURN IT TO YOUR SCHOOL OFFICE 
III THE EIJCLOSED EIATELOPE BEFORE 26 MAY , 

1, With how many teachers do you work? , . _ teacher (s) 

2. If you work with niore than one teacher, how is your tine divided betxJeetn 
them? 

Cue half -day with each teacher 

Every other day with a teacher 

Other (please explain: 



3. Have you worked as a teach>*r aide before this year? 

Yes 

llo 



4. If "Yes", in what ways has your work this year been different frota 
previous years? 



5» Listed below are five duties X7hich aides generally perform* Please rank 
these from "I'' to -'S*' according to the amount of time you spend on them 
(write a "1»* in front of the one on which you spend -most of your time, a 
"2" in front of the one on which you spend Che next greatest anount of 
time, continuing to a "-S" in front of the one on which you spend the least 
amount of tiTne). 

Performing clerical and non- instructional duties 

^ Performing housekeeping duties 

Working with individual students on a one-to-one basis 

Working With snail groups of students 
Assisting classroom teachers with entire class in recitation 



IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE FOR ANY ANSWERS, PLEASE USE BACK OF PAPER. 



EKLC 



GVnj-C27-l4-42 



Toachcr Aide 
Page 2 



6* Have you attended any vorushops this year 
Yes 



7, Do you feel that any additional workshops this yc^ar vould bo helpful to 
you? If so^ what uould you liUe for a uorkshop to cover? 

Yes (plGase specify^ 



ilo 



8. Do you feel that your skills are bein- utilized as effectively as possible? 
Yes 



9. How irould you change tills prosran to make it nore effective? 




10 « Comments, 



EKLC 



I 



George Washington University 
Z'^-ication Divisior, SRG 
April 1972 



QUESTIOimiRE FOR AIDES (OTHER ^liM TEACHER AIDES) 
Title 1 Evslxjatiot? 



School 



Date 



PLEASE COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONHAlK. h-O ^rJSTURN IT TO YOUR SCHOOL OFFICE 
IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE 3EF0RE 26 HAY ^ 



Parent Aide 

Health Aide 

Other (specify: ) 

1. Please give brief description of your duties (including in what way you 
have contact \^ith the children). 



2. Please evaluate the impact your services have had on the effectiveness of 
the Title I program: 



3* What problems. If any» have you encountered in your job this year? 



IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE FOR ANY ANSWERS » PLEASE USE THE BACK OF THE PAGE. 




GWU-C27. 16-42 



f 

* 



George Washin^wari University 
Eclucatlon Division^ SRG 
April 1972 



Dace 



PUPIL PERSONNEL QUESTIONNAIRE 



TitlQ 1 Evaluation 



PLEASE COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING QUESTICNNAIR3 AMD RETUPai IT TO YOOR SCHOOL OFFICE 
IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE BEFORE 26 MAY . 



2, PleasG outllnci briefly yoiir activities this year in the Titl^ I prosram: 



3. Please indicate what you consider to bo the greatest prohlorn amonc the 
idontified students in your school: 



U. Approximately how many parents of Title I students have you contacted 
this year? 



School 



Aide 



1. How many nonths have you been Worlclns in this school? 



i:ionths 



parents 



5. For what reasons was it necessary to contact these parents? 



IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE FOR AIJY ANSWERS^ PLEASE USE THE BACK OP THE PAPER. 



ERIC 



GWU-C27-15-42 



1 



Pupil Personnel Tp^cicis 
Pa-G 2 



What difficulties, if any, h^ve you ei 
(such as space^ conaunications, etc.) 



encountcrc<i in your job this ye^r 



Please describe briefly what you consider to 3 typical day's activities 



Comments . 



George Washington University 
Education Division, SSG 
April 1972 



SPEECH CORHECTIONIST QOESTIONKAIEE 
Title I Evaluation 



School Date^ 



PLEASE COMPLETE THE FOLLOtfING QUESTIONNAIRE AND RETUS13 TO YOUR SCHOOL OFFICE IN 
THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE BEFORE 26 MAY . 

1. Which schools have been assigned to you, and how xnany students do you work 
with in each? 



2, VJhat are the speech defects found most frequently atnong the students with 
whoai you work? 



3. On a five-point scale « how would you rate your effectiveness in helping 
these students? 

5. Very effective 

4. 

3. 

2. 

I. Not effective at all 

4. How could the speech correction services offered be more effective? 



5. What difficulties have you encountered In your job this year? 



IP MORE SPACE IS NEEDED FOR ANY QUESTIONS, PLEASE USE THE BACK OF THE PAPER. 

GWU-C27-11-42 



GRADS 



CULTU2AL aiRIC3IMan:--ST:0D2Hr QO£StI(miTSE 



! • Rave you -ever seen a play? 



no 



. yes, through school 
yes» with friends or fasilly 

2. Have you ever listened to a concert? 8. 

^ no 

yes, through school 

yes, with friends or fatally 

3. Rave you ever seen a dance prograoT 

no 



yes, through schorl I 

yes, with friends or family 

4, Have you ever been to the zo^t 

no 

. yes, through school 
^^^^^ yes, with friends or fatally 



I thixiSc tixat plays arei 

. fun 
_ olcay 
not c^ch fun 

I think that concerts are: 
fun 

_ not lawh fejn 

I think that dance progratas are: 

_ fun 
. okay 
not m»:ch fun 



10. I think that s&oos era: 

fun 

_ okay 
not Qiuch fun 



no 

yes, through school 

yes, with friends or family 



5. Have you ever been to the circus? ll, I think that circuses ar^l 

^ fun 

okay 

^^^^^^^ not much fun 

12* I think that fliuscuas are: 

. fun 
, okay 
not mu^h fun 



6# Have you ever been to a inuseum? 



no 



yes, through school 
yes, with friends or family 



13* 



Music, dance, plays', poetry, and is« 
art can help qo to learn more about: 



14- 



EKLC 



reading 

history 

science 

inAt:h^i::atlcs 

spc^lling 

social studies 



If you could only do one special 
-fictlvlty this year, which would 
you choose? 

. . see a play 

^^^^ listen to a concert 

visit an Interesting place 
m Washington, D.e* 

^^^^^ see a ballet 
none of these 



Listeaing to poetry is; 

_ fun 

boring 

^ interesting 



16« I would like to t^ke lessons in: 



Dance What kind of dance? 
ballet _ _ modern _ Cap 

Kasic 
vocal 



What kind of music? 
. . instruaental 



Art What kind of art? 
painting . . . sculpture 

Play Act In? 



George Washington University 
Education Division, SRG 
April 1972 



COMMDNITY SCHOOL (JUESTIONKAIRE 
For Program Directc^^s 



Naine_ ^ . Date^ 

Location 



1# What are the overall olJjectlves for the Coimaunity School? 



2» Please list the specific pro^raas or activities being offered, with a 
brief statement of objectives for each one* 



3# What Is the budget for this program? (Please specify as to the sources 
of appropriations, including tht percentage of Title I funding*) 



6» How many participants? 

Grade Level Male Fema le Total 
Students . 



Adults 



gpj^QRE SPACE IS NEEDED, PLEASE USE THE BACK OF THE PAPER* 



GWU-C27-6-42 



CcEsunity School Q. 
for Pro^ras Directors 
Page 2 



Huiaber of staff personnel (please indicate which receive Title I salaries): 



Please explain how the efforts of the Cocamin^ty School are coordinated with 
those of other organizations within the coaznunity. 



Consnents : 



George Vashin^tcri University 
Education Divisirn, S?vG 
April 1972 



COMHUNITY SCHOOL (?JESTI0KNAIRE 
For Teachers /Teacher Aides 



Name . . Date 



Teacher Loca t i on 

Teacher Aide of School 



1. Hhat were your overall impressions of t3ie success of this Cannamlty School 
in sieetins its objectives? 



2. Please give a very brief description of your group (students, parents, etc*) 
and the nature of their Community School activities. 



3. What would you like to do to better meet the needs of ttxis particular group? 



6. What types of activities would you like to sec operating in t±iis Community 
School to betti^r meet the needs of the members of this community? 



5 « Comments : 



IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE FOR ANY OF THE QUESTIONS, PLEASE USE BACK OF PAPER • 

GVJU-C27.9-42 



George Washington University 
£diK:ation Division^ SBC 
April 1972 



CCMCNIIY SCHOOL QOESTIOHNAIRE 
For StiJdents 



Naiae Date^ 

Location 



FOR EACH QUESTION^ PL£AS£ CHECK ALL THE ANSUERS WHICH APPLY FOR YOD. 



1« What activities did you participate in this year at the CooBDunity School? 

Hdaevork and study group 

Arts and crafts (including shop) 

Hoote economics 

^ Typing 

^^^^^^^^^^^ Foreign language 

Tutoring 

Recreation 

Sports 

Other (please fill in: , ) 



2« I come to the Conmunity School program to: 

improve my classvork. 

eat dinner* 

be with my friends, 

learn to do new tilings* 

have fun# 

other (please fill in: ) 



3« I am usually here: 

every day. 

^ several days a week* 

twice a week« 

i _ once a week* 

hardly at all. 



4« I think this Community School: 

is terrific* 

needs more people coming to it« 
. is better than the day school* 

has excellent teachers* 
isn't worth coming to it* 



TURN TO THE BACK OF THE PAGE 



GWU-C27-7*42 



Community School Q. 
For Students 



3, Since I've been coming here: 

• I do better work In school. 

I am happier with myself. 

^^^^^^^^ I feel I am wasting my time. 

I like day school better* 

• I like day school less. 



6. My family: 

doesn't know about the program. 

Is very happy about the program. 

Is disappointed with the program. 

____ none of the above. 



7. I feel that: 

I could not spend my time any better, 

I could spend my time better doing something else. 

I should participate more. 

. I should not participate. 

. None of the above. 



8. Comments about the Community School program: 



George Washinrjton University 
Education Division, SRG 
April 1972 



COMM'JNITY SCHOOL QUESTIONl^lAIRE 
For Parents and Other Adults 



Date 



PLEASE M/=,RK ALL ANSWERS WHICH APPLY. 



i. What activities did you participate in this year at the Conmunity School? 



2m I learned about the Community School through: 

the principal or assistant principal 

the P.T.A. 

my Chi Id/chi Idren 

. a member of the community 

my child's teacher 

other (please specify; 



3. I come to this Community School because: 

it makes me feel closer to the school. 

, it helps me to help my child. 

I can learn ne'.-: things. 

my child/children want me to come. 

it gives me something to do. 

other (please specify: 



4. I think that other parents and members of this community: 

are pleased with this program. 

are not pleased with this program. 

participate In this program more than I do. 

participate in this program less than I do. 

do not really know about this program. 



Location 



GWU.C27-8-42 



Cormunlty School Q. 
i.or I: aronts/Au'. .ts 

Page 2 



I think that: 

this program is valuable to this community. 

this program is not reaching enough people. 

not enough people support this Community School. 

this program is most helpful to the children. 

this program is most helpful to the adults. 

this program is not worthwhile. 



I believe that other schools: 

should be open to the community. 

have bettor programs than this one. 

b^»ve more parent Involvement activities. 

have fewer parent involvement activities 
need the support of outside groups. 



If I were to change one thing about this program, I would: 

change the hours, 

involve other /more schools. 

hire new personnel. 

give it more publicity. 

involve more working mothers. 

other (please spccify:^ , . . ^ 

What types of activities would you like to see operating in this Coimnunity 
School to better meet the needs of all of the members of the community? 



Comments : 
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George Washington University 
Education Division, SRG 
May 197 2 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS USING THE 
SULLIVAN McGRAW-HILL PROGRAMMED REAPING MATERIALS 
Title I Evaluation 

We realize you have used the Sullivan McGraw-Hill Programmed Reading 
materials for only a limited period of time, but we believe that your 
perceptloas of the program thus far will provide a valuable preliminary 
overview of the program. 

School Grade taught . 

A^j.^roximate date you started using the McGraw-Hill pror^vam 

Do you have an Educational Aide? ^Yes N o 

If "Yes«»: Pull time Part time 



1* Please evaluate the Programmed Reading workshops you attended. Did the 
workshops adequately prepare you to use the materials in your classroom? 



2. Are you using this program exclusively? If not, what other reading 
materials are you using? 



3. Have you received all the materials you need? Yes 

If not, what materials do you need? 



No 



EKLC 



IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE FOR ANY ANSWERS, PLEASE USE THE BACK OF THE PAGE. 



McGraw-Hill Reading Teacher Q, 

I .-,e 2 



Hew valid wasi the placement test in grouping your students? Please 
explain. 



5* Would you like to use this progrnn; as your major reading program next 
year? Please point out the specific advantages or disadvantages. Are 
there any special requirements for the effective operation of this 
program In your classroom? 



6* With which group of your students was this program most effective? 
s 1 ow ^a vera ge advanced 



7. 



What recommendations would you make for the effective use of this program 
in the 1972-73 school year? 



George Washington Univorsicy 
Education Division^ SRG 
May 1972 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS USING THE 
CATEGORICAL SOUNDS READING MATERIALS 
Titio I Evaluation 



We realize you have used the Categorical Sounds reading materials for only 
a limited period of time> but we believe that your perceptions of the program 
thus far will provide a valuable preliminary overview of the program. 

School . ^ Grade taunht . , 

Approximate date you started using the Categorical Sounds progra m ^ 

Do you have an Educational Aide? ^Ves No 

If -Yes'': Full time Part tJime 



I, Please evaluate the Categorical Sounds reading workshops you attended. 
Did the workshops adequately prepare you to use the materials in your 
classroom? 



2. Are you using this program exclusively? If not, what other reading 
materials are you using? 



3, Have you received all the raaterials you need? ^Yes Ilo 

If not, what materials do you need? 



IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE FOR AI^IY ANSWERS,. PLEASE USE THE BACK OF THE PAGE* 



Categorical Sounds Reading Teacher 

Page 



How valid was the placement test in grouping your students? Please 
explain. 



Would you like to use this program as your major reading program next 
year? Please point out the specific advantages or disadvantages. Are 
there any special requirements for the effective operation of this 
program In your classroom? 



With which group of your students \<ias this program most effective? 
sldw a verage a dvanced 



What recommendations would you make for the effective use of this 
program in the 1972-73 school year? 



The Georgo Washington University 
Education Division, SRG 
March 1972 
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SURVEY OF TITLE I ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
for Program Evaluation 



Narae ' . School 

Principal 

Date 



TO THE PRINCIPAL: 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to ascertain information concerning 
Title I operations in the Xitle 1 elementary schools. As a result of this In- 
formation it will be possible to provide evaluative feedback for more effective 
operation of the Title I program and to better coordinate the evaluation of the 
program in all Title I elementary schools. 

Please complete the questionnaire and return It by , 
A stamped addressed envelope has been attached for this purpose* If you have 
any questions concerning this form or the evaluation in general , please call 

at 333-1720. 



**** 



1. Who has been appointed to serve as Title I Staff Assistant In your school? 



Name Office Phone No. 



2. What kinds of changes do you anticipate in your students as a result of the 
Title I program? 



3. How many students^ by grade and sex, have been designated to receive Title I 
services (identified students) in your school? 

Boys Girls Total 

Kindergarten ...p.— _ « 

Grade 1 ^ 

Grade 2 

Grade 3 



GWU-C27-3-.32 rev. 



4* Hov iTiany classes, by grade level, are using a specific readlns instruc- 
tional program, and which program Is being used (o,g., McGraw-Hill, 
Categorical Sounds, others)? 



5, To what extent are parents to be involved in your program? Please specify. 



6. Please fill in information regarding all personnel concerned i7ith Title I 
activities in your school, as indicated below: 

What date in 71-72 Was this person 

school yr, wrs this operating in your 

person deployed to school prior to 

your school for this this date? If so. 

Title I position? for how lour;? 



Title 

Instructional 
Coordinator 



Staff 
Assistant 



Namft 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



Reading 
Teacher 



Yes 



No 



Mathematics 
Teacher 



Yes 



No 



Educational 
Aide 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



-2- 



6. (Continued) What date in 71-72 

school yr • was thl s 
person deployed to 
your school for this 
Title Name Title I posltlonT 

Educational ^ 

Aide 



^^GS 

It ^Jfes 

Pupil " Yes No 

Personnel 

Worker ^ 

Pupil „. ^Yes ^No 

Personnel 

Aide ■ 

Other • ^ ^Ygs ^No 

^Ygs ^I'^o 

^ Yes ^No 

Yes ^No 

. Y es ^No 

Yes No 



• 3- 



Was this person 
operating in your 
school prior to 
this date? If so, 
for hox; lonfi? 

Yes No 



7. What type of evaluative feedback would be most helpful to you? 



8. Comments or remarks: 



-4- 



GeorgG Washington University 
Education Division, SRG 
February 1972 

SURVEY OF TITLE I SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
for Progran Evaluation 



Name ^ School 



Position Date 



TO THE PRinciPAL: ... 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to ascertain from the principals or 
designated project coordinators information concerning Title I operations in the 
eleven Title I secondary schools- 

As a result of this inf oiiaation it will be possible to provide evaluative 
feedback for more effective operation of the Title I prograi2; and to better 
coordinate the evaluation of all Title I secondary schools. 

Please complete the questionnaire and return it by • 

A stamped addressed envelope has been attached for this purpose. 



1. Who has been appointed to serve as the project coordinator or who is the 
person presently responsible for Title I activities in your school? 

Narae 

Office 

Position Phone No. 



2. What are the specific objectives for the Title I program in your school? 



3. What kinds of changes do you anticipate in your students as a result of the 
Title I program? 



EKLC 



GWU-C27-2-22 



4a. 



By what means vere students identified to receive Title I services? (If 
criteria for eighth- and ninth-grade students differ fron those for seventh- 
grade students, please specify.) 



\ 



4b. Please indicate by grade and se:< the nuinber of students designated to 
receive these services: 

Grade Boys Girls Total 

7 

8 

9 

5. To what extent are parents involved in your progran? Please specify. 



6. Please list, giving a brief description of duties, all Title I personnel in 
your school. Indicate the number employed in each category. 

1^1 Sle Number " Duties 



EKLC 
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5, (Continued) 

Title I Kunber 



-3 



7. 1 do you consider to be the nost important supp 1 enen t ary service provided 

by Title I? 



8. What type of evaluative feedback would be most helpful to you? 



9, Do you have etV' suggestions or conmients about the kind of evaluation that 
woiild be most beneficial tt^ year particular school? 



10* Coniments or remarks: 



EKLC 
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George vrashin^ton University 
Education. Division, S?vG 
March 1972 



SURVEY OF TITLE I NOi^-PUBLIC SCHOOL^ 
for Pro^TTani Evaluation 



NatTie School . . : 

Position . Dat^ ._ . _ 

TO THE PRINCIPAL: 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to ascertain from the principals or 
designated project coordinators information concerning operations in all non- 
public Title I schools. 

As a result of this information it will be possible to provide evaluative 
feedback for more effective operation of the Title I program and to better 
coordinate the evaluation of all Title I schools. 



Please complete the questionnaire and return it 



A stamped addressed envelope has been attached for thl purpose. If you have 

any questions concerning this forin or the evaluation, pi sase call ..-.-^ 

at 333-1720. 



1. Who is the staff person presently responsible for Title I activities in 
your school? 

^^"^^ — — Office 

Position Phone No, 

2» vJhat are the specific objectivcss for the Title I program in your school' 



3^ What kinds of changes to you anticipate in your st idents as a result of the 
Title I program? 



4a. By what means were students identified CD receive Title I services? (It 

criteria for eighth^grade students differ from those for seventh'-grade students* 
please specify,) 



4b. Please indicate by grade and sex the number of students de^^ignated to 
receive these services: 

Gr&d:- Soys Girls Total 

K^3 

7-8 



5. To what extent are parents involved in your program? Please specify. 



6. Please list> giving a brief description of duties, all Title I persom. /l in 
your schools Indicate the number employed in each category. 



Title 



Dutior; 



Number 



I 

I 

6* (Continued) 
I Title I Kunber 



I. 

ERIC 



7, y^hat: type of evaluative^ feedback would be mo^^ 



uolpful to you? 



8^ Coir^i^^ts or remarks: 
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The GeorgG V.'ashir.f ton Uriiversity 
Zcucatiou Division, S.i<, 
20 April 1972 

Title I School Council Members : 

Wc would like to know vhat 'he members of the local Title I School Council feel 
about thG Title I program in your school. Please help by answering tno questi^ans 
on this for3. Your signature is not necessary. Please return this ^^^^^^^^ 
vith others frotn your School Council in the addressed envelope provided. 

, COUI^CIL MZ:-3ER 

SCHOO L di:l£gatepxtzr:;mz 

1. Are th^ parents and ether r.embers of your cotrniui Ity aua.. of the Title 1 
services in your school? Most of vh37n 

Some of tham 
Very few of then 

2. Vlhat do you recoT:>inend for getting noro parent participation vour school? 



3. Hov do you think Tide will holp 'cho students in your .school this yoar^ 



USE THE QACK OF THIS FORM IF YOU NEED MORE SPACE TO Al^SWSR THE QUESTIOUS. 

Ths George Washington Universit 
Education Division, SP 
20 April 107 

Title I. School Cnuncil Meabers : 

We would like to know what the aombers of the local Title I School ^^^/^^^ 
about the Title I program In your school. Please help by answering the question, 
on this form. Your signature Is not necessary. Please roturn this form along 
with the others from your School Council In the addressed envelope provided. 

COUNCIL MEMBER 

SCHOOL '. — DELEGATE /ALTERNATE 

1. Are the pt-rcnts and other meiubers of your community aware of the Title I 

services in your school? ^^^^^ theci 

Some of them 

Very few of chem 

2. What do you recommend for getting more parent participation In your school? 



3. How do you think Title I will help the studentsln your school this year? 



USE THE BACK OF THIS FORM IF YOU NEED, MORE SPACE TO AtJSWER , 



A T T A C H ki E K T S 



Sp^' >lal Report: 



Special Report: 



Special Report: 



Abstract of Final Report; 



Summary of Final Report: 



Abstract: 



Summary of Final Report: 



Summary of Final Reports 



Abstract: 



Abstract: 



Summary Report: 



"Survey of Title I Eleaentary Schools** - Summary 
of Responses - 1 May 1972 

"Survey of Title I Secondary Sci^ooLs" - Summary 
of Responses - 15 May 1972 

"Analysis of Title I School Council Member Form" - 
25 May 1972 

"Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the 
District of Columbia, Summer 1971" - December 1971 

•'Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the 
District of Columbia, 1970-71" - December 1971 

"Evaluation of ESEA Title I Progr ;ms for the 
District of Coliimbla, Summer 1970" - December 1970 

"Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the 
District of Columbia, 1969-70" - November 1970 

"Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the 
District of Columbia, 1968-69" - December 1969 

"Eval'uatlon of ESEA Title I Programs for the 
District of Columbia, 1967-68" - May 1969 

"Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the 
District of Columbia - Summer 1967" - March 1968 



"Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the 
District of Columbia, 1966 and 1967" - 
December 1967 



The George Washir.z^rcn Ur.iversitry 
Education Division, 5RG 
1 Kay 1972 



••SURVEY OF TI'^^ ^ I xXElIEIIT ..lY S:HCX)LS" 
SuEoniary of Sesp on ;ies 



The "Sui-vey of I'itle I Elementary Schools" form was distributed by tho 
members of the George Washington University Evaluation Field Staff during 
their visits to all Title I eleinentary school principals in the latter 
part of March and the first part of April. More than half of these form-; 
have nov been returned, and because of the need for tinely di ssenii nation 
of information contained in these forms, this sunsnary is presented. 

This summary will deal only with the non-^statistical content of the ques- 
tionnaire, and will strnsaarize the responses to the following questions: 

- What kinds of changes do you anticipate in your students as a 
rescit of this Title I program? 

- How many classes by grade level are using a specific Instructional 
program, and which program is being used (e.g., McGraw-Hill, Cate- 
gorical Sounds)? 

- To what extent are parents to be involved in your program? 

- .Jhat type of evaluative feedback would be most helpful to you? 

A review of the forms revealed that the great majority of responding 
principals have expectations of some student growth in the areas of 
reading and mathematics. In addition to anticipating improvement in 
reading and math skills, at least one-third of the respondents expect 
some of the students' non-educational impedinients to learning to be 
alleviated as a result of Title I services. Other possible student 
changes cited included improved att^/.dance, improved self-image, in- 
creased motivation for learning, greater appreciation for the cultural 
arts,, and decreased behavioral problems. Noteworthy is the fact that a 
few responses explicitly pointed out that these changes would be minimal 
due to the very late Implementation of the program. 

Concerning the specific instructional reading programs presently being 
utilized, the principals generally Indicated one of the following: 

- Classroom teachers expressed an Interest to use the . -Hill 
or Categorical Sounds In the full of 1972. 

- C3a5'^room teachers expressed a desire to use the McGraw-Hill or 
Categorical Sounds for the remainder of the school year but they 
were awaiting the arrival of the materials. 



- Classrooa teachers were usins other reading programs and did not 
wish to change this late in the school year. 

- Classroon teachers were using a reading program which had beer, 
designated for the whole building. 

For the most part, the tendency in reporting par<2nt involveriont was to 
cite the Local Title I Councils, and the parent delegates to the Citywide 
Council. In sone instances, principals stated that parents were: em-, 
ployed as aides, volunteering their s^r-vices in the building, operating 
parent study groups in reading and iiiath^aatics, a^rd accompanying classes 
on cultural enrichment field trips. There were several indications that 
there will be greater parental irvolvenient as the program progresses. 

There wns no general consensus anong the principals as to the type of 
evaluative feedback which would be most helpful to them. A few principals 
questioned whether the program could be evaluated effectively, inasnuch 
as the Title I programs were only recently implemented this year. (Our 
re^^ponsc to this concern is that evaluation Is possible, in light of the 
fact that the six--week summer programs, although concentrated in attack 
and limited by smaller numbers of student participants, V7as successfully 
evaluated. However, whether or not there is any actual change In the 
: nrMcipatfng students as a result of Title I efforts may be difficult to 
meerstare, but the evaluation can stirely point up very useful and important 
aspects of the educational problems these Title I Identified students 
and lead to tnore objective and meaningful treatment of their problems in 
the next summer and regular school year programs* In the analysis of the 
data, the fact that certain aspects of the program have had only a short 
time span in which to bring about changes will be considered in comparing 
gains with norms or expectancies.) 

A few principals requested that our office provide diagnostic prescrip- 
tive Information to the schools. (Unfortunately, we cannot provide this 
service since it does not fall within our area of responsibility.) 

A few principals requested that a control group be used In the evaluation 
of Title I programs. (While a control group would be desirable, it is 
not practical for us at this time. /Iso, it should be mentioned that 
evaluation, unlike research, does not require the use of control groups 
since It Is possible to measure by other means whether program objectives 
are met.) 

Other requests for evaluative feedback Included: 

- monthly progress reports 

- essay sui^iumaries 

- ongoing evalualPion 

- listing of program strengths and weaknesses 



One principal suggested that a study be conducted of the effectiveness 
of the Title I special reading instructional progran between tho date of 
its implementation and the closing of the program. (Such a study is being 
considered by our staff.) 

The connnents of the principals reflected some problens and some positive 
aspects of th2 program^s operation thus far: 

••Seading and laath teachers are adjusting and perforniing their 
duties In a very affective and effective manner as of this date.*' 

^Teachers are enthusiastic about a i-eading projgraTu - Categorical 
Sounds. They attended the work^iiop. Then they are told materials 
can*t be issued until the first "i^ek in Hay. It so happened that 
tny teacher got her materials even thoJugh she vasn't supposed to. 
But when I called to get a r^.?.nual for her, they said she wasn't 
supposed to get materials until May and the office refused to 
release a manual. Bureaucratic red tape can't be justified whan 
children are involved." 

'T:his program is most confusing. I do not feel that the principal 
should be the one to coordinate the program.. ##1 feel that in 
September we will get off to a better start." 

''I feel a need for more efficient communication.'* 

'•Title I schools should have a librarian assigned at least three days 
per week for reading improvement and study skills development," 

••A full-time counselor is needed at Title I schools where there is 
no assistant principal." 

'•A Health Aide is urgently needed at Cleveland Elementary. This 
schcol should receive priority in assignment in a Health Aide 
inasmuch as pilot programs in Health began here <1967 to present). 

Ue would like to thank each of the principals for their cooperation in 
completing the forms, and hope tudt this summary will be informative and 
useful* 

We would also like to express our thanks to the teachers for their 
cooperation in filling out the Student Information Forms. An analysis 
of the information from this form will be contained in the final report 
on the evaluation of the Title I program for the 1971-72 school year. 



The George Washington University 
Education Division, SRG 
15 May 1972 



"SURVEY OF TITLE I SECONDARY SCHOOLS" 
Summary of Responses 



As a preliminary step in conducting a feasible and effective evaluation of 
the Title I program at the junior high school level, each junior high Title I 
principal was asked to complete a survey questionnaire, designed to ascertain 
information concerning Title I operations within individual schools. In those 
instances where a specific staff member had been designated by the principal 
to coordinate the Title I program, the form was completed by that person in 
lieu of the principal. It is hoped that the collected responses which are re- 
ported herein will provide each of the junior high schools with a general view 
of the scope of Title I operations throughout the secondary schools. 

This summary will deal only with the non-statistical content of the survey 
questionnaire, and will report a summary of the responses to the following 
questions : 

- What are the specific objectives for the Title I program in your 
school? 

- What Kinds of changes do you anticipate in your students as a result 
of the Title I program? 

- To what extent are parents Involved in your program? 

- What do you consider to be the most important supplementary service 
provided by Title I? 

- What type of evaluative feedback would be most helpful to you? Do you 
have any suggestions or comment about the kind of evaluation that would 
be most beneficial to your school? 

In each of the replying junior high schools, major emphasis was being placed 
on academic improvement for Title I students in the areas of reading and 
mathematics. Also included as specif ic object ives in a majority of the 
responses were: individualizing instruction? improving school and class 
attendance, improving students' self-imago, improving students^ attitudes 
toward learning, and removing non-academic impediments to learning. 

Although there were some principals who expressed concern about student 
changes being only minimal since the Title I program was Implemented so late 
In the year, the majority of respondents Indicated that they anticipated some 
student improvement in the areas cited as specific objectives. 



It was generally reported that parents served on the local councils and as 
representatives to the citywide committee. In addition to the local council , 
at one school a Mothers and Fathers Club had been formed, with dropout pre- 
vention as its major goal. It was mentioned by a few respondents that 
parents were being notified of the Title I services their students vere re- 
ceiving, and were being asked to participate in school activities. In some 
schools, parents have already volunteered their services. One response in- 
cluded a recommendation that parents of Title I students be employed as aides. 

There was no general consensus as to what the respondents considered to be 
the most important supplementary service provided by Title One response 
stated that "all the supplementary services are very important rnd wg welcome 
all of them*" Services identified as being most important were: 

- clothing 

- library aide 

- cultural enrichment 

- Pupil Personnel Services 

- ^'increased specialized personnel" 

- funds for paperbacks and other vital materials 

It was noted by several respondents that the Reading and Math Laboratories, 
where students received special assistance in areas of deficiency, had proved 
to be successful. The principals recommended concentrated time periods of 
instruction which would entail six weeks of daily instruction in the Reading 
Lab followed by six weeks of daily instruction in the Math Lab. Although 
this procedure would require a change in schedule, it was felt that the con- 
centrated period of instruction was beneficial to students with learning 
difficulties. 

Some of the responses in regard to the evaluation were quite lengthy. Indi- 
vlduni xoi^fioecs wero made for the following: 

- written appraisals of the Title I program by school 
at least four times a year 

- self-evaluation forms 

- immediate feedback 

- on-site one-day visits 

- pre- and poi^lr-analysis of test scores 

- criteria for evaluation 

(This year's evaluation will include self -evaluation forms to be completed 
by Title I personnel. In addition, on-site visits are being made to each of 
the junior high schools. Last year tho citywide testing was the basis for 
pre. and post-test analysis of Title I students' scores. Unless tests are 
administered at the end of this school year, no indication of changes in test 
scores will be available until citywide testing is again held, presumably in 
September 1972. Written apprais/^^^H of the 1972 Title I program will be found 
in the final evaluation report •) 



Almost every respondent sought information concerning the scope and effective 
ness of Title I operations at the local and national levels. According to 
these responses, a view of what is and is not effective in Title I programs 
would be beneficial to most of the junior high schools. Answers to such 
questions as "Do students benefit from increased teacher personnel and smalle 
classes?'' might be obtained from the Research Information Center of the D.C. 
Schools Division of Planning, Research and Evaluation, through a search of the 
ERIC System, This office is also available to develop literature searches 
for information on such subject areas as dropouts, absenteeism, remedial 
education, etc. 



We would like to thank each of the respondents who were so cooperative in 
completing the forms, ^-Je hope this summary will be of some assistance to 
you. 



EKLC 
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The George Vash^r^-tinn V^^verf^^ty 
Education Division, -^^vo 
25 May 1972 



ANALYSIS OF 
TITLE 1 SCHOOL COUNCIL MEMBER FORM 



The Title I School Council Member Questionnaire was distributed to 
school groups at the Cityvide Title I Advisory Coinmittee meeting in April 
1972 with a request that each of the schools distribute the form to members 

the local school councils and send them back to the George Washington 
University Title I evaluation staff by the first week of May* 

From the 70 Title I schools, 114 forms vere returned from 1^ different 
schools. The respondents were distributed as follows: 

JL 

Delegates /Alternates 27 2A 

Council Members 64 56 

Unknown _23 _20 

Total 11^ 100 



Question 1 was designed to ascertain the degree of community awareness 
of the Title I services offered in the school. Responses were as follows: 

JL JL 

Most of them 47 42 

Some of them 45 40 

Very few of them 22 , 18 

Total 114 100 



Responses to question 2, concerning recommendations for getting more 
parent participation, are shoxm in order of frequency in the attached table. 
It will be seen that the most frequent suggestion was to ''send newsletters 
or flyers to homes, churches, and other gathering pla'wd3,'* follo':;ed by the 
suggestion to "have a Title I representative explain the program's operation 
to the parents." 

The numerous suggestions made in response to question 2 should each be 
given consideration in planning for better parent and community participation 
in the schools. 



Responses to question 3, concerning ways In which council members feel 
Title I services will help the students, are also shown in order of frequency 
in the attached table. The most frequent response was that the students 
would "improve in their basic mathematics and reading skills," followed by 
"the effects of Title I will be limited as a result of the brief period of 
time covered to date." 

It should be noted that the overwhelming majority of the responses to 
question 3 were positive and that they expressed a great variety of ways in 
which Title I was effective. The negative aspects of the responses concerned 
primarily the short period of time the Title I program has been in operation 
in the schools this year. 



[ 



RESPONSES TO 
TITLE I SCHOOL COUNCIL MEMBER FORM 



^ 05 

CA O 

O U 

U CO 05 

CO V4 o o 

o o c ^ 

fl) 1-4 O Q) 



Total number of responses 



Question 1 . Are the parents and other members of 
your community avare of the Title I services in 
your school? 

Most of them 
Some of them 
Very few of them 



c 

o 

c 



o 



27 


64 


23 


114 


1. 




X. 


% 


34 


38 


57 


42 


41 


48 


13 


40 


22 


14 


30 


18 



Question 2 . What do you recommend for getting more 
parent participation in your school? 

Responses ; 

-.Newsletters, flyers to homes, churches, other 
gathering places 

- Have a Title I representative explain the 
program's operation to the parents 

- Regular parent/faculty meetings— group outings 

- Hire parents to assist staff as teacher alcies 

- Inaugurate "Parents Day" in the school for 
observation and information 

- Engage the children in more programs, skits, 
talent shows 

- Contact the parents by telephone 

- Reorganize the PTA 

- Request volunteer workers (parents) from the 
community 

(Continued) 



41 
3 

19 
3 



16 13 



20 
14 
10 



13 



17 



10 17 

8 
5 
3 



20 

15 
12 
10 

10 

4 
3 
3 
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RESPONSES TO 
TITLE I SCHOOL COUNCIL MEMBER FORM 
(Continued) 



o o c ^ c ^ 
o o o c .o 



Question 2 - Responses (Continued) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

- Police protection and safe streets near schools - 3 - 2 

- Have more realistic persons in staff positions, 

more competent personnel • 3 - 2 

- Have meetings in the neighborhoods with a teacher 

or Title I person explaining Title I - 3 - 2 

- More literature from George Washington University's 

Education Divisian 3 2 - 2 

- Implementation of the 1972 Title I proposals, to 
give parents motivation and confidence that Title I 

will help their children 3 « - 1 

- Demand parent participation for their children's 

benefit 3 - - 1 

- An evaluation of each student's progress--sent 

directly to the parents by a Title I representative . « 4 1 

- No recommendutions 19 14 - 12 



Question 3 ^ How do you think Title 1 will help the 
students in your school this year? 

Responses : 

- The students should improve in their basic 

mathematics and reading skills . 41 23 22 26 

- The effects of Title I, if any, will be limited 

as a result of the brief time covered to date 10 9 22 12 

- By diagnosing individual student needs and giving 

necessary remedial help 10 12 13 12 

(Continued) 
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Question 3 * Responses (Continued) ^ ^ 

- Teacher aides, tutors. Pupil Personnel workers 10 14 A 11 

- The program is essential to the low-incoxne 

community in which the school is located - 19 - 14 

- Students will Improve in their capacity to learn 

while raising their level (academically) - 5 13 5 

- The cultural enrichment component of the program 14 2 - ^ 

- I don't think it will help this year - - 18 4 

- A change from low self -concepts found in many 

students should occur - 3 - 2 

- Improved health care for the children - 3 - 2 

- Speech and oral advancement programs as a 

major gain - - 10 2 

- The program is benef itting and assisting the 

teachers to do a better job - 2 - 1 

- Title I shows the children that the parents and 

teachers are concerned about them -2-1 

- Clothing provisions for the children - 2 - 1 

- Southwest students will get virtually nothing 

from Title I this year * 4 - - 1 

- No response 10 5 - 5 



NOTE: Percentages are computed on the basis of the 
total number of responses for that column. 
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PURPOSE 

Th^ purpose of this study was to evaluate the 1971 summer programs in 
the public and non-public schools of the District of Columbia funded under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 as amended. 
The results of this evaluation will be used in decision-making by school 
administrators, project directors, principals, and teachers, as well as by 
the various Title I advisory comTnittees and the District of Columbia Board 
of Education. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The 1971 Title I summer school program was conductc^d using a total 
learning center concept *n which a saturated learning <^uvirov.meut with 
emphasis on improvement In reading and mathematics skills was provided for 
pre-SGlGcted students. There u^ro £if:teen centers eight elGmGutary, 
three junior high, and four non-public schools, with a total enrollment of 
approximately 2600 students, most of whom were one year or more retarded in 
reading and/or mathematics. 

The staff was carefully selected and, in addition to the classroom 
teachers and aides (tcracher aides, parent aides, and community aides), 
included many resource personnel in the areas of reading, mathematics, 
language arts, science, social studies, art, music, physical education, and 
library. The result was a very favorable adult-to-pupil ratio, and a con- 
centration of resources available to the classroom teacher. The program 
also included a dynamic staff development program encompassing workshops 
for the presentation of new ma*:erials and procedures, and professional 
development in terms of graduate credit. 

Another aspect of the program was the use of standardized tests for 
diagnostic purposes. 

There V7ere six programs other than the Total Learning Centers conducted 
during the summer of 1971 which were funded by Title I: Project CARE (Cul- 
tural Arts Relevant to Education), Special Education program. Pupil Personnel 
Services (including Youth Serving Youth), Environmehtal Outdoor Laboratory 
School (Camp Round Meadow), Garnet-Patterson and Harrison Community Schools, 
and Learning by Doing (Shav; Junior High School). 
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EVALUATIOI^ PROCEDURE 



Because the summer program was experimental and short-t^rm, and had a 
great deal of potential importance for future decisions regarding Title I, 
attempts were made to view the program from as many different perspectives 
as possible. Tne program directors and their staffs were consulted wherever 
possible in designing evaluative procedures and instruments in order to pro- 
vide ongoing and continuous feedback to all those involved in the program. 

The primary emphasis In the evaluation was the measurement of changes in 
test scores using subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement Test. In addition, 
the: programs were observed in operation, and interviews vrere conducted with 
centor directors and assistants, teachers, and others. Information was also 
collected from questionnaires of various kinds. 



FINDINGS 

1. In reading, the average gains exceeded the expected three months^' 
growth in all Learning Centers except the non-public schools. 

2* In mathematics, the average gains exceeded the expected one month's 
growth in all Learning Centers except the seventh grade of the secondary 
schools. 

3. Pre-selection before the end of the regular school year for enro Il- 
ia, .t in sunmor school of students most in nor-d of remec" r:tion was only 
partially successful, as many of these students failed to show up for summer 
school. However, analysis showed no significant difference between the 
pre-selected students and those who were enrolled later. 

4. The original goal of enrolling only students who were one or more 
years behind normal grade placement in reading and/or mathematics ^as met 
fairly well, as 78% of the students fell within this category as measured 
by the citywide tests administered in May 1971. 

5. There was a direct positive relationship between the amount of gain 
in reading and mathematics and the number of days students attended the 
summer session. 

6. Students in the eight public elementary school Learning Centers 
attended the summer session an average of 20 of the 29 days. Half of the 
students iittended 23 days or more. 
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7. The students in the summer program were goal-oriented and anticipated 
success, and most of them found the pro^jram attractive and cnallenging. 



Varc-rrrs c" th(^ students in the sur^rnor prograrr: f^lt that their 
children showed positive changes and enjoyed the prograni, and recoiniiiGnded 
that the program be continued the next suminer. 

9. Teachers rated the cominuni cat ions and the teaching/learniay]; environ - 
ment aspects of the Learning Centers highest on the scalas of the Weekly 
Evaluation Form, and the parent and corairunity involvement aspect the lowest • 
ThG general level of all aspects of <. ox-ogram, including zhe pa rent 
involvement « improved during the summer, 

10^ Factors which contributed to the success of the Total Learning 
Centers included the following: 

- Definite performance goals, with specifically stated objectives for 
reading and mathematics, but with flexibility of approach. 

- Team approach with small class size, which enabled more individualized 
instruction. 

- Positive leadership, with pervasive enthusiasm. 

- Effective communication, which yielded an esprit de corps. 

- Auxiliary personnel, who were resource persons providing specialist 
back-up, 

- Full-time teacher aides, vho effectivt^ly assisted the classroom 
teachers, particularly in small group instruction. 

- Staff developmetlt as a built-in component. 

- Challenging an<? informative workshops, including introduction of 
innovative instructional materials • 

- Utilization of test results as a diagnostic instrument. 

- In-process evaluation., which provided each Learning Center with 
weekly feedback. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

- That the total learning center concept with its saturation of efforts 
for the improvement of reading and mathematics be continued, not only 
as the basis for efforts in future summer programs but also be adapted 
wherever possible during the regular school year. 
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That increased use be made of test results t4r diagnostic purposes, 
and that teachers be given in-service trainjAg in the interpretation 
of these test results. * 

f 

That continuing efforts be made to increase the skills of classroom 
educational aides as part of the instructional team, through in-service 
training and workshops. 

That in-service training in the measurement of change and in evaluative 
procedures be made a regular part of the staff development of teachers 
and other school staff members. 

That teachers and others participating in the summer program be care- 
fully screened to insure that they understand the basic concepts of 
the program and accept their responsibilities to enthusiastically and 
conscientiously carry them forward, since it was demonstrated during 
the 1971 summer program that careful staff selection is essential to a 
successful learning center. 

That every effort be made to insure that pre-enrolled students and 
their parents are well infornied concerning the summer program, in order 
to have a maximum of cooperation during the full six weeks. 

That greater efforts be made to secure more parent participation in the 
summer program. 

That where it is necessary for resource persons to split their time and 
efforts between various parts of the program, definite schedules be 
established in order to make maximum use of their services. 

That greater effort be made to solve the problem of procurement of 
necessary supplies and equipment, particularly for the first weeks of 
the summer session. 

That in order to design an evaluation procedure that meets the needs 
of the operating staff of the summer school, the subject of evaluation 
be a regular part of the planning as well as the orientation and in- 
service training of future summer programs. Only in this way will all 
persons involved in the instructional program become avjare of how their 
efforts will be assessed, and better understand the reasons for and the 
background of the evaluative efforts. 
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I. OBJECTIVES 

The primary objective of this research vjas to evaluate the programs 
conducted during; the 1970-71 school year in the District of Columbia schools, 
which were funded under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, as anended. The focus of the evaluation was evidence of progress 
of the students in the target schools, particularly those students idontifiod 
as potential dropouts, relating this procress to the Title I programs in 
which they participated. Progress was measured against standard national 
educational norms and also against previous performance of the same or similar 
students, Non-academic factors related to attitudes, attendance, and behavior 
\7c*"G also considered. 

Another objective of this research was to assist in program planning by 
providing information about the educational problems of the students in the 
Title I programs that xzouid be useful for administrative purposes and oper- 
ational planning. 

II. DESCRIPTION OF THE TARGET POPULATION 

The Title I target area contained approximately 18,400 students divided 
among 23 public elementary schools, 4 junior high schools, 2 senior high 
schools, and 5 non-public schools. These participating schools were chosen 
on the feeder school principle based upon the 4 junior high schools: ele- 
mentary schools X7Gre selected ;7hich sent most of their students to the 4 
junior high schools, and the 2 high schools x^ere selected as the ones V7hich 
received most of the students from the 4 junior high schools. 

Ill* TITLE I PROGRAMS FOR 1970-71 

During the 1970-71 school year there were 28 different Title I programs 
and a number of sub-programs, all of which had the general intent of supplying 
services and instruction, either directly or indirectly, to compensate for 
the lacK of educational .development of the target-area students." The 



''*As in previous years, the size of the Title I programs varied from as 
few as 27 students to several thousands « VJhile many of the programs served 
Txcle I students directly, some of them, such as staff development and teacher 
training, served students only indirectly. 



average expenditure per student for this school year under Title I was 
$364, over and above the expenditures of the regular school budget. The 
Pupil Personnel Services Team program was the largest Individual progran, 
having In its caseload approximately 50% of the students in the target area. 

The outstanding development in the D.C. Schools during the 1970-71 
school year was the citywide implementation of the Academic Achievement 
Program, which had among its objectives to raise the level of academic 
achievement of all students in the areas of reading, written and oral com- 
munication, and mathematics. Because all students in the D.C, schools were 
tested twice during the 1970-71 school year, these test results were avail- 
able in the Title I schools for the measurement of changes in academic per- 
formance, in addition to the classroom teacher ratings obtained as part of 
the Title I evaluation. 



IV. PROCEDURE 

Evaluations were based upon both statistical and non-statlstlcal Infor- 
mation. The primary Instruments used In the statistical evaluation were 
the Student Identification and Evaluation Form (SIEF70) filled out by th^ 
classroom teachers In May 1970 as a pre-test and In May 1971 as a post^test 
(SIEF71), the Pupil Personnel Services Teams Evaluation Form (PPF71) filled 
out for the students in the Teams* caseload at the end of the school year, 
and the results of the citywide testing of D.C. school students in reading 
and mathematics In September 1970 for grades two through nine and again In 
May 1971 for grades one through nine. Added to this information were the 
responses to various special questionnaires concerning specific programs. 

The non-statistical Information concerning the operation of each program 
was obtained through the observations of the Evaluation Staff and through 
interviews with program administrators, principals, teachers, students, and 
staff members Involved in the various programs. The Evaluation Staff was 
assisted in these observations and Interviews by the staff of the Assistant 
Superintendent for Planning, Research and Evaluation of the D.C. Schools. 

The statistical Information concerning the students In the target area 
was assembled In a Master Analysis File (MAF7l), from which various computer 
runs were made to obtain data concerning the target population and the 
students in the various programs. 



V. BASIS FOR EVALUATION 

Because the overall thrust of Title I programs during the 1970-71 school 
year has undergone a considerable change due to modifications In emphases and 
guidelines^ the assignment of comparative priority ratings to Title I programs 



as was done in previous reports appeared to be no longer appropriate. Tho 
ev;3luation of each program was discussed irtdividua'Uy, taking Into consider- 
ation the following: 

Objectives - Were they attained? 

Target population - Were the students served those in the greatest need? 
Cost - Was the cost per pupil reasonable for the type of program and its 
objective'^.? 

Operation - Did the program function effectively? 

Principal's evaluation - How well did it work in his school? 

Test scores - How did the student in the program compare with other 

similar students on both the pre-test and post-test and In amount 

of gain? 

Teacher evaluations - What changes were noted by the classroom teachers 
as to the school adjustment, classroom performance, and attendance of 
the students in the programs compared with other simil^ir students? 

VI. FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

A. Educational Problem Areas 

Title I elementary classroom teachers reported that the problems 
affecting the most Title I students, in order of frequency, were: 

economic need (43%) behavioral problems (10%) 

reading retardation (27%) communications probleins (6%) 

mathematics retardation (25%) withdrawn problems (5%) 
absenteeism (20%) physical/health problems (4%) 

repeating same grade (12%) 

... Title I secondary classroom teachers reported that the most fre- 
quent educational problems of Titlo I secondary students, in ordor of frequency 
were : 

absenteeism (61%) repeating same grade (5%) 

economic need (35%) withdrawn problems (^%) 

mathematics retardation (24%) communications problems (3%) 
reading retardation (23%) physical/health problems (2%) 

behavioral problems (10%) 

... Girls were found to be evaluated by the classroom teachers more, 
favorably than boys in every category of problems In both elementary and 
secondary levels. 
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B. Grade Retention 



The number of Title I sfudents repeating the same grade increased 
over that' in 1969-70. with 14% of the bdysand 10% of the girls repeating in 
elementary schools, and 11% of the boys and 47. of the girls repeating in 
secondary schools, 

... Approximately 80% of the boys and 60% of the girls in the seventh 
«rade and above were one year or more older than the normal age for that 
grade. Approximately 40% of the boys and 20/. of the girls in grades seven 
through eleven were tvo years or more behind normal grade for their age. 

Absenteeism^ 

... In the elementary school grades, 20% of the boys and 19% of the 
girls ;7ere absent from school 20 days or more. 'Ihis is slightly less than 
x'^ the previous year, 

... In the secondary school grades, 65% of the boys and 57% of the 
girls were reported absent by tl^eir classroom teacher 20 days or more during 
the 1970-71 school year, which is higher than in the preceding school year. 

D. Reading and/or Mathematics 

... The median scores in reading and matheitia tics for grades, two 
through nine 'increased mor^, than the normal 7 months' gain as measured by 
the Large City Norms of the California Achievement Tests and the Compre- 
hensive Tests of Basic Skills. Many of these gains exceeded those of 
correspondix\g grades in the D.C. schools as a whole. 

... There was considerable variation between schools as to their 
scores on the September and Hay citywide tests; the grades in some of the 
Title I schools had median scores on the pre-test at the '"chance" or minimum 
level, yet on the post-test there was at least one school at each grade 
level whose median test score exceeded the Large City Norms. 

... There was also a considerable difference between schools in the 
amount of gain as indicated by changes in the median scores for their stu- 
dents. In reading, 54% of the elementary grades in Title I schools gained 
at least 1.2 years, and in mathematics 52% gained at least 1.2 years, as 
measured by change in median grade equivalent scores. 

... Even though the Rains in test scores were well above normal, the 
citywide testing in May 1971 showed the median grade equivalent scores for 
students in Title I schools to still be below the D.C. School norms and the 
Large City norms, by grades, as follows: (next page) 
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classroom teachers reported that only about two-thirds of the 
students who were retarded in reading were also retarded In mathematics, 
and vice versa. 

•.. Teacher evaluations of reading retardation appeared to bear a 
positive relationship to the amount of gain the students made during the 
year; that Is, those students characterized as having reading retardation 
problems gained less between the pre- test and post- test than did students 
having no problem or a slight problem. 

... As a whole, the students In Title I elementary schools stood 
at the 35th percentile In reading, and In secondary schools at the 22nd 
percentile In May 1971 as measured by the Large City Norms of the California 
Test Battery. 

... As a whole, the median student in Title I schools in grades two 
through nine stood at about the 40th percentile in reading In May 1971 as 
measured by the D.C. School norms. 

Test Results for Title I Proj3:rams 

... Students In the Title I programs for which it was possible 
to compare test results gained more, on the average, than the 7 months In 
reading based on the Large City Norms, with the exception of the Widening 
Horizons program. 

... Students in all the Title I programs for which it was p^ssibl 
to compare test scores gained more, on the average, than the 7 months in 
mathematics test scores based on the Large City Norms. 



... Of the Title I programs for which It was possible to compare 
test scores. Project HAPPY students showed the most reading score gain 
(1.2 years based on tl;e Large City Nortns). 



The students In the foJlowin. progra . consi ent 

gains in both rondi '^'^ ^ ithetnatics: 



Interdisciplinary Approach to Reading and Mathematics 
Reading and Math Laboratory 
Reading Incentive Seminars 
Project HAPPY 

Youth Serving Youth-^Tutees (Math only) 



£• Dropout 

Teachers and Pupil Personnel Teams felt that the studenx char- 
acteristics which were the most indicative of school dropouts were; pp>or 
attitude toward school, followed by lack of family supportiveness, rre^jeating 
tne same grade, and high number of days absent. In general, the llustli Per- 
sonnel Teams appeared to find more positive characteristics in dropuEUtcs than 
did classroam teachers. 

F» Family Support iveness of Student *s School Efforts 

... Family support iveness of students as observed by classrxrcsca 
teachers was closely related to school adjustment, for both boys anrriL girls 
at: all levels, r 

G. Pupil Personnel Teams* Observations 

• •. Pupil Personnel Team workers and aides evaluated girlsr^aore 
fsrvorably than boys on most measures of school adjustment and attltsade. 

... Pupil Personnel, Teams found that boys had more problems; of 
almost every kind than girls. 

... Pupil Personnfil Teams found that the most frequent educsitrional 
pnryblem areas, in order of: frequency, were: 



... Pupil Personnel Teams reported that approximately 22% w their 
caseload did not have a reading retardation problem, and that almost 25% did 
not have a mathematics retardation problem. 

... Pupil Personnel Teams reported that, of the students in ;:ta»ir 
caseload who had a severe reading problem, 41% were better, 52% wete tstte 
saiae.,. and 7% were worse at the end of the year. 



reading retardation 
mathematics retardation 
economic need 



absenteeism 
behavioral problems 
family situation 



Pupil Personnel Teams found that students characterized as showing 
a positive attitude, responsibility, alertness, and to a lesser degree, co- 
operativene.';s and friendliness, Improved in reading during the year, while 
those who grew worse in reading were characterized as being negative in 
attitude, irresponsible, dull, uncooperative, and unfriendly. 

... Pupil Personnel Teams reported that a larger percentage of the 
students in their caseload with a negative self-image was worse ir r-^a-ling 
at the end of the year than the percentage of those who did not have 
negative self-image, and that a po.^Jitlve self-Image appeared to be related 
to positive changes in almost evc^ry category of educational problems. 

Pupil Personnel Teams Ground that the percentage of students in 
their caseload with educational problems increased as family supportiveness 
of school efforts decreased, 

... As evaluated by the Pupil Personnel Teams, studentf; with no 
economic need problem had families who were more supportive of their school 
efforts than students with severe economic need, although there wore quite 
a number of students with economic need whose families were supportive of 
their school efforts. 

... There was a definite relationship between student self-image as 
evaluated by the Pupil Personnel , Teems and absenteeism as an educational 
problem; two- thirds of those students with a negative self -Image also had a 
severe absenteeism problem, as compared with students with a positive self- 
image where only 8% had a severe absenteeism problem. 

... The Incidence of severe absenteeism problems was twice as great 
in students whose families were not supportive of their school efforts as 
In students whose families did support their school efforts. Among the 
students In the caseload who had ne absenteeism problem there were ten 
times as many whose families Were supportive as not supportive. 

... The Pupil Personnel Teams attributed more favorable character- 
istics to those students with no absenteeism problems as compared to those 
with a moderate or severe problem. 

As a result of this study it may be concluded that: 

1. Title I students as a whole perfoi'med somewhat better on standardized 
tests than before. Even though the Academic Achievement Project in the D.C. 
Schools placed the emphasis on reading and mathematics for the past year, and 
in general test scores did go up, there was evidence that students in several 
Title I programs Improved In their test scores more than expected and that in 
many programs there were improvements In other aspects of classroom perform- 
ance and school adjustment. 
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2. Most of the Title I programs during the 1970-71 school year affected 
the students only indirectly, so no measurable student gains could be deter- 
mined for the students in them. Among the programs where measurement was 
possible, the following were found to be most effective in terms of student 
gains: Reading and Mathematics Laboratory, Interdisciplinary Approach to 
Reading and Mathematics, Reading Incentive Seminars, Project HAPPY, and Youth 
Serving Youth--Tutors, Teacher evaluations of students in the Pupil Personnel 
Teams' caseload showed definite gains in school adjustment, particularly for 
elementary school boys. 

3. In this study it was not possible to equate student gain with cost 
in terms of Title I dollars. From inspection of t'ae cobts of the Reading 
and Mathematics Laboratory, Interdisciplinary Approach to Reading and Math, 
Reading Incentive Seminars, and Project HAPPY Programs, it would appear that 
the costs were approximately $250 per student. However, to this should be 
added the costs of other programs from which the students received indirect 
benefits, such as the Staffing Pattern Support Program, Educational Aides, 
teacher training, and Pupil Personnel Services. 

4. At every grade level, girls were found to be evaluated more favorably 
than boys both by their classroom teachers and by the Pupil Personnel Teams, 
in almost every aspect of school adjustment and classroom performance, and to 
have fewer educational problems in every category. There were fewer boys than 
girls in most of the Title I programs. Only two Title I programs during the 
current year were specifically designed to assist boys - the Interdisciplinary 
Approach to the Development of Reading and Math Skills Program at Stuart and 
Terrell Junior High Schools, and the Gonzaga Preparatory ExperiniGnt . 

5. Classroom teachers' evaluations of student attitudes toward school, 
classroom performance, and educational problem areas were important in inter- 
preting changes or lack of change in test scores, particularly in connection 
x^ith the determination of secondary causes of educational difficulties and 
the development of remedial measures. 

V. RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of this study, it is recommended that: 

1. Information about individual students should ccr/cinue to be obt'-'ned 
from classroom teachers in order to provide useful measures of studenc atti- 
tude, classroom performance, and school adjustment in evaluating the effects 
of Title I programs and services. These observations will continue to be 
needed along with standardized test scores in measuring academic achievement 
in order to diagnose the causes of lack of academic performance and to measure 
the effects of remedial efforts. 
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2» It is eviclGnt that boys in TitlG I schools coHLinue to show more 
educational probloins, are more frequently retained in grade, and arc more 
adyersGly rated than girls at almost every level. Therefore, greater efforts 
should be made to assist boys to overcome these difficulties through programs 
particularly designed for them, through increasing the awareness of teachers 
to the needs of boys by means of in-service training and workshops, and 
special studies of needs of boys in the Title I population. 

3» Efforts should bo made to reduce the number of students who repeat 
the same grade for the second year. In the Title I schools during the 1970-71 
school year, 14% of all boys and 10% of all girls vrere repeating the same 
g^-- ^^ in the olemf^ntary schools, and 11% of the boys and ^% of the glrl*^ were 
repeating the same grade in the secondary schools. At the elementary level, 
every grade' x^lth the exception of the first showed an increase over the pre- 
ceding school year in the percentage of students retained. Current research 
shows that retention In grade, to repeat the same curriculum not learned 
adequately the preceding year, Is not effective and In many cases Is quite 
detrimental. Failure of students to learn is In many cases an Indication 
that the teaching methods did not fit the students. 

4. For complete evaluation of the effects of Title I programs upon 
identified students, adequate information should be available concerning all 
aspects of the educational system within which he learns. As change In 
students is the sum of all the forces acting upon them,, both In school and 
out of school, the more that Is known of these forces the more effective the 
diagnosis and remedial efforts x^lll be. In addition, the evaluative base 
for studying the effects of Title I programs should be extended to other 
students with similar educational problems outside the Title I school area 
in order to establish comparison groups, discern trends, and test educational 
hypotheses. 
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PURPOSE 

The purpose of this research was to find out whether tiic Title I programs 
conducted in the District of Columbia Schools during the summer of 1970 
fulfilled their stated objectives. The effect of these progi-ams on the 
students and teachers who were involved in them was also investigated. 

The statement of the objectives for the various programs was obtained from 
the proposals submitted to the Citywide Advisory Committees and by Inter- 
views with program staffs. 

PROCEDURZ 

Information was gathered about the 28 different suxnnier programs by means 
of an Administrator's Questionnaire, special questicmuaires, Student 
Evaluation Forms, rosters, and by direct observation of programs and inter- 
views with program directors and coordinators. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 

For each of the summer Title I programs, there is reported: (I) a brief 
description of the program; (2) the objectives; (3) implementation in- 
cluding the duration; participants; activities of both staff and students; 
materials, supplies, and equipment; and any personnel and logistical 
problems; (4) a statement of the budget allocated to the program; (5) an 
(jvaluation of the findings, and conclusions based upcn available evidrace; 
followed by (6) the recommendations of the evaluators. 

FIMDINGS Ai-3D COHCLUSIONS 

Attached is a list of the summer programs in groups according to the 
priority of the effectiveness of the program. Priority 1 programs are 
those which successfully accomplished their objectives, and were well 
organized, efficient, and reasonable in cost. The programs in Priority lA 
f were deemed to be slightly more appropriate to the overall Title I summer 
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program objectives than those In Priority IB, Priority 2 programs seemed 
to be successful in meeting objectives, but they served smaller groups oi: 
students and teachers, costs appeared high, or in some other way they fell 
short of expectations. Priority 3 contains those programs which did not 
function as planned. Programs in the Special Category were not placed on 
the priority scale mainly because they are year-round programs and are 
evaluated during the regular school year. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The objectives of most summer Title I programs were consistent with 
the overall Title I objectives in that they emphasized remedial reading 
and matho:natlcs skills and directly served Title I students. Many summer 
programs focused on teacher training In reading anjd mathematics Instruction. 

2. The suinnier months proved to be especially appropriate for teacher 
training in allowing greater flexibility and oxperlnentatlon. Enthusiasm 
and Interest were high In many programs, 

3. Title I summer programs would have been more effective had funding not 
been so late and so complicated. Late funding caused difficulties In 
recruiting staff, obtaining participants, and procuring supplies. 

4. The complicated procedure of making arrangements for salaries and 
supplies definitely lowered morale and was one of the most frequently cited 
difficulties, as It has been for the past four summers. 

5. Uhlle a start was made In getting parent and community participation, 
much more could be done. Greater lead time and more publicity should be 
used in future planning. 

6. Many programs served- far fevzer students than planned. This appeared to 
be caused, at least In part, by late funding and inadequate advance pub- 
licity. 

7. There was competition for attendance of students between Title I 
programs and other summer programs. VJhere possible programs should be 
planned in such a way as not to overlap in time with other programs held 
at the same center. 
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PRIORITIES ASSIGNED TO TITLE I PROGRAMS- 
Summer 1970 



Priority lA 

Contemporary Environmental Laboratory (Model School Division) 

Cultura 1 Enrichment (Model School Division) 

Developmental Mathematics (Model School Division) 

DGvelopmenta 1 Reading (Model School Division) 

Educational Camping (Urban Service Coprs) 

Gonzaga Higher Achievement (Secondary) 

Mathematics Institute (Elementary) 

Mathematics for Underachievers (Elementary) 

Program Planning (Secondary) 

Staff Development VJorkshop for Project IvEAD (Elementary) 
Priority IB 

Audiovisual Services (Secondary) 

Early Morning Physical Fitness (Elementary) 

Mini Woodx^ork and Tomemaking (Elementary) 

Primary Reading Enrichment (Elementary) 

Summer Scholarships (Secondary) 

Urban Communications VJorkshops (Secondary) 

Priority 2 

Audiovisual Club (Elementary) 

Kingsbury Laboratory School (Elementary) 

Mathematics Enrichment (Elementary) 

Responsive Environments Corporation Model (Elementary) 
P riorit:v 3 

Computer Experiences (Secondary) 
Instructional Television (Model School 
Multi-Station Mathematics Laboratories 

Special Catej^ory 

Community Schools (Model School Division) 
Dunbar Communications Laboratory (Secondary) 
Innovation Team (Model School Division) 
Logan Community School (Urban Service Corps) 
Pupil Personnel Services 
Terrell Community School (Secondary) 

'^'Programs listed ia alphabetical order within priority categories. 



Division) 
(Secondary) 
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I. C3J2CTIVES 

The purpose of this research was to continue the evaluation of the 
special programs in the District of Columbia schools funded under Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Public Law 89-10, 
r^s amended. 

As in' the evaluations during the preceding tliree years, the primary 
objective was to obtain estimates of changes in student performance and 
behavior that could be related to each of the various Title I programs. 
Answers were sought to the following questions: 

... Do students pisrform better in school because of the 
expenditure of Title I funds? 

... What programs appear to be the most effective in terms 
of measurable pupil gains? 

... What programs and services obtain the most student gain 
per dollar of Title I funds? 

Do Title I programs fit the needs of the students in the area? 



II. DESCRIPTION OF THE T/iRGET POPULATION 

The number of schools in the Title I target area was reduced in 1968-69 
from 84 public and 11 private schools to 31 public and 5 private schools. 
This reduced the number of students from about 70,000 to 21,000. The 
number of students designated as potential dropouts, and therefore in need 
of special attention from these programs and services, was also reduced 
from about 25,000 to just over 10,000. The concentration of effort in- 
creased the average per pupil expenditure from approximately $80 in the 
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1967-68 school year to about $240 in 1968-69. This concentration continued 
into the 1969-70 school year. 

The schools to participate in the prograsi uere chosen on the feeder 
school principle based upon four junior high schools. The eleraentary 
schools whicli fed into these four junior high schools were included in 
the target ares, along with the two high schools which received most of 
the students from these four junior high schools. The five private schools 
c^oson drew their students primarily fron the target area. 

III. PROCEDURE 

Evaluations were based upon both statistical and non-statistical 
evidence of change in the performance and attitudes of the students in the 
various Title I programs. The primary instruments used in the statistical 
evaluation contained classroom teacher appraisals of student performance 
and attitudes obtained in Way 1969 (used as the pre-test) and again in May 
1970 (used as the post-test) for students in the target-area schools. From 
the responses on these forms, two sets of scores were computed for all 
students who were in the various Title I programs^ The differences between 
these scores were assumed to be evidence of changes in the students in each 
program. These changes were compared with each other, and were also com- 
pared with similar changes occurring in boys and girls in various grade 
groups. The average absence rates for students in various programs and 
groups were also obtained and compared. 

Information about the educational problems of students identified as 
potential dropouts was obtained from the Identified Student Forms filled 
out by teachers and principals at the beginning of the school year, and from 
additional items concained in the Student Evaluation Form this year. In 
addition, the evaluations made by the Pupil Personnel Services Teams con- 
cerning the educational problems and treatment of the students in their 
caseload were also examined. 

For Project READ, the Gates-NacGini t ie Reading Test was used to measure 
changes in vocabulary and comprehension. In addition, the students in the 
^ch, 5th, and 6th grades were given the STEP Reading Test. 

Non-statistical information concerning the operation of each program | 
was obtained through interviews with the program administrators, principals, 
and teachers, and through observations of the programs by the evaluation 
staff and by the staff of the Assistant Super intendent for Planning, Inno- I 
vation, and Research of the D.C. Schools. I 

I 
I 
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IV. BASIS FOR EVALUATION 

The primary basis for evaluation of t±ie programs was the changes in the 
students in the programs, as measured by the evaluative information obtained 
^.^om classroon teachers. Secondary cons idornt ion wa? :iven to -Aich tb^ngs 
as cost per pupil relative to other programs, the level of absences of the 
students in the programs, the extent to ^jhich the objectives of the progr^^s 
appeared to be accomplished, and how well these accomplishments coincided 
with the overall objectives of Title I. 



V. PRIORITY r^\TItX;S ASSIGKZD 

Priority ratings were assigned to these programs and are shown in the 
table on the next pa-e. Priority 1 programs are those which appeared to be 
the most effective in that they tended to improve the classroom performance 
and the school adjustment of the students in them. These programs also 
appeared to reduce absences and to deal with the part of the target-area 
population most likely to drop out of school. In these programs the cost 
per pu^il compared favorably w ith other programs . The programs listed as 
Priority 1-A are considered to be slightly more effective than those in 
Priority 1-B . Priority ?^ programs appeared to have merit but did not ful- 
fiU all of the requirements for effective programs. Priority 3 programs 
usually had undesirable characteristics. 

VI. IMPLICATIONS FOR PROGRAM PLANKING 

The following observations of continuing problems in the Title I area 
were derived from the analysis of the data obtained for the present report, 
and should be seriously considered in future program planning: 

In the 1969-70 school year, 20% of the Ist-grade boys and 15% of 
the Ist-grade girls were repeating the 1st grade. 

... Above the 3rd grade, 36% of th^ boys and 20% of the girls were 
two years or more behind normal year-f or-year promotion. 

... Almost 9% of all Title I students were repeating the same grade 
for the second time. 

... Fifty percent of the boys at the junior and senior high school 
level were more than two years behind their grade level in 
reading ability, and 31% of the secondary school girls were 
more than two years behind their grade level in reading. 
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PrvIC?vITI2S ASSIGIfilD TO TITLE I PRCGl/J^^v 
FOrv SCHOOL 'fiLul 19j9-70 



Priority 1-A 

Pupil Personnel Services (includins Youth Serving Youth) 
Speech Correction (Public and IJon-Public) 
Urban Service Corps (including Widening Horizons) 
Classroon Assistance (2lGinentary) 



Priority 1>3 

Physical Fitness (Elementary) 
Reading Incentive Seminar (Secondary) 
Gonzaga Prep Experiment (Secondary) 
^Experimental Staffing Patterns (Secondary) 
Introduction to Data Processing (Secondary) 
Urban Journalism (Secondary) 
Comniunity School (i3D) 
Teacher Aide Program (liSD) 
Cardozo Data Processing (ISD) 



Priority 2 

Audio-V'isual Services 

Strengthening Instructional Services (wleiTientary) 

Health 2nd Psychological Services (Eler.entary) 

Cultural Enrichment (iClementary) 

Cultural Enrichnent (Secondary) 

Cultural Enrichnent (ISD) 

English in Every Classroom (iiSD) 

Cultural Enrichment (L'on-public schools) 



Priority 3 

Project RE/J) (Elementary) 
llathetnatics Clinic (Secondary) 



Projects X7ith Separate Evaluations 

Follow-Through Project - Morgan School 

- Nichols /.venue School 
Elementary and Secondary Staff Development (ISD) 

*Ifc significance to the order listed within priorities. 
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... Forty-three percent of the junior high school boys and 297, of the 
junior high school girls were more than one year behind their 
grade level in arithnietic. 

... The teachers in Title I schools tended to see their girl students 
in a ciuch more favorable light than thoir boy students. 

... Over 2600 students had behavioral problems, the greatest percentage 
of those being reported in the 7th grade. 

... Over 1000 (6%) Title I students had severe physical or health 
prooletns • 

... Teachers stated that about 8% (1462) of their students had educa- 
tional problems because of being withdrawn. 

... Classroom teachers stated that 37X of their students had speech 

patterns which interfered with their ability to communicate with 
adults, and that 15% had speech and language problems which 
affected their educational development. 

... Only 20% of the Students had parents who were very supportive of 
the students' efforts in school. 

... Half of the boys in the lOth grade in 1969-70 were absent more 
than 32 days, and 10% of them were absent more than 95 days. 
Half of the lOth-grade girls were absent more than 18 days, and 
lO/o were absent more than 79 days. 

... In the elementary schools, grades 1 through 6, half of the students 
were absent nore than 9 days, both boys and girls. 

... In the junior high schools, half the boys were absent more than 
22 days, and half the girls were absent more than 16 days. 

... In the high schools, half of the boys were absent more than 25 days, 
and half of the girls were absent more than 19 days. 

... Sixty percent of Title I area students were "identif ied»* as potential 
dropouts by their principal, as compared with 49.6% for the pre- 
vious year, 

... The problems of the students identified as potential dropouts, listed 
in the order of frequency, were as follows: (I) Crucial economic 
need, (2) Reading retardation, (3) Emotional/behavioral problems, 
(4) Arithmetic retardation, ^JvC5) Absenteeism, (6) Failure in class 
subjects, (7) Health problems, (8) Speech/hearing problems, and 
(9) School transfers. 
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The Pupil Personnel Services Teaits found that 527, of the students 
in their caseload had both parents in the home, 39Z had only one, 
and the other 9% lived in an extended, substitute family, or some 
other type of home. 

... The Teams found that 19% of the students in their caseload had no 
personal books* 

The Teams found that 15% of their caseload had no adequate place to 
study* 

The Teams found that the families of 22% of their caseload wanted 
the ^tudent to graduate from college, 10% wanted him to get some 
collfige education, and 14% wanted tho studont to get a technical 
education beyond high school, indicating that 46% of the parents 
wanted their children to have more than a high school education* 

The Pupil Personnel Taatns felt that they had been very effective 
with 29% of their cacoload, fairly effective with 53%, not: very 
effective with 15%, and not effective at all with 3% of them* 

Thirty-eight percent of the elementary school teachers who responded 
to an anonymous questionnaire said that they had had contact with 
the parents of less than half of their students* 

Teachers who responded to the anonymous questionnaire said that 
only 13% of the parents of their students had attended special 
school events when invited* 

Teachers felt that parent participation in school activities and 
/ planning would increase the interest of parents in the education 
of their children and improve the educational climate, and that 
an effort should be made to provide educational and social oppor* 
Cunities for the parents at the school, such as adult education 
courses and workshops^ 



VII, R ECO>iMENDAT I ONS 

1» Gathering information on individual students from classroom teachers 

should be continued on a longitudinal basis in order to determine the effects 

of Title I programs on the classroom performance and school adjustment as 

well as on other aspects of the educational problems of students in the 
Title I area. 
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2. Greater efforts should be made to assist boys in overconing tneir 
reading and other academic difficulties, particularly in the elementary 
grades. There are twice as many boys as girls who are retarded in reading 
in elenentary schools. 

3. Secondary school programs should make a aore concerted effort to 
assist* identified students, particularly those who are two years or more 
behind their grade level In reading and arithmetic, as well as those who 
•^ave other educational problems. Most of the present programs, while highly 
desirable for many Title I students, appear to draw c^isir participant, 
primarily from those above average in classroom performance and school 
adjustment. 

4. Efforts should be made to reduce the nuabfer of students who repeat 
the same grade a second year. In the target-area schools during the 1969^70 
school year, almost 20% of the boys and 15% of the girls repeated the 1st 
grade- also, in the grades above the 3rd, 34% of the boys and 13% of the 
girls were two years or more behind normal grade level. (In accordance 
with the policy of the D.C. schools, children normally enter the 1st grade 
in the calendar year in which they become six years of age.) Most of tho 
research concerning grade retention shows that those students who are kept 
back do not make u? their deficiencies by the extra year but actually drop 
farther behind, and in addition often develop a habit of failure. 

5 A permanent city-wide identification number should be assigned to 
all students in the D.C. School System. This is needed to eff Ic iently process 
Title I information, and would considerably decrease the clerical load of 
gathering, processing, and evaluating information. At present, the movement 
of students in and out of the Title I area substantially increases the diffi 
culty in assembling this information, particularly as all Title I elementary 
students do not go to Title I junior high schools, nor do the Title I high 
schools restrict their enrollment to students from only Title I junior high 
schools . 

6. In addition to the present system of overall assessment ot the effect 
of Title I programs through the measurement of changes in student classroom 
performance and school adjustment based upon classroom teacher evaluations, 
ic is reccinmended that certain of the Title I progrr.-.is, particularly those 
where the interaction of the school and community are involved, be evaluacei' 
In depth, '.^hile the ultimate goal of all Title I programs is to overcome the 
educational handicaps of Title I students, intermediate goals are necessary 
to measure progress. 



*Jarvls, O.T., & Wootton, L.R. The Transitional Elementary School apd 
its Curriculum . Dubuque, Iowa: Win, C, Drown Co^, 1966. 

Dobbs, v., & Neville, D. "The Effect of IJonpromotion on the Achlevemer 
of Groups Matched from Retained First Graders and Promoted Second Graders," 
J. of Educational Research, Vol. 60, No. 10, July-August 1967. 
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I . CBJjICTIVES 

Tlie purpose of this researcli ves to continue the evaluation of the special 
pro^raias in the District of Columbia schools funded under Title I of the -Ele- 
mentary and Secondary .Education Act: of 19655 Public Lav as amended. 

As in the preceding evaluations duriuf: the 1966-67 and 1967-53 school 
years, the primary objective was to obtain estimates bf changes in student 
performance and behavior that could be related to 9ac>. of the various Title I 
programs- /oisvrers ^.^rere sought to tlie follo\7ins questions: 

Do students perform better in school because of the expenditure 
of Titleh funds? 

♦ '.rnat programs appear to be the most effective in terms of 
measurable pupil gains? 

... Uhat programs and services obtain the most student gain per 
dollar of Title I funds? 

... Do Title I ptograias prevent dropout? /. 



II. DSscRiPTion OF ma ii^p.gzt pcpulatis:! 



The number of schools in the Title I target area V7as reduced in 1968-6?^ 
frca 34 public and II private schools to 31 public and 5 private schools. 
This reduced the number of students from about 70,000 to 21, COO. The number 
of studei^ts designated as potential dropouts, and therefore in need of special 
attention from those programs and services, T/as also reduced from about 25,000 
to just over 10,000. This concentration of effort increased the average per- 
oupll expenditures from approximately $S0 in the 1967-60 school year to about 
$240 in I96G-&9. 
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The schools to participate in the program T^ere chosen on the feeder 
school principle based upon four junior high schools. Twenty-four elemen- 
tary schools uhich fed into these four junior high schools vsre included in 
the target area, along x^ith the two high schools vihich received most of the 
students from the four junior high schools. The five private schools chosen 
drew their students primarily from the carget area; these schools have con- 
tiguous attendance areas centered at approxiciately :i and i:orth Capitol 
Sr .'zj. (Tl'clG I school attendance areas aro sho^m on the taap in Chap^'^r 3, 
page 3^4.) 



III. PROCEDORS 

Zvaluations were based upon both statistical and non-statistical 
evidence of change in the performance and attitudes of the students in the 
various Title I programs. The primary instruments Used in the statistical 
evaluation were the Student Evaluation Forms (teacher evaluations of stu- 
dent performance and attitudes) obtained in May 1068 and again in iiay 1969 
for students in the target-area schools. From the responses to these forms 
t'jo sets of composite scoros, obt^iined by combining certain items from the 
questionnaires, were computed for all students vho were in the various 
Title I schools. The dif f erence rbetx>reen these composite scores at the 
beginning and end of the school year was assumed to be evidence of changes 
in the students in each program. These changes vere compared with each 
other, and were also compared with similar changes occurring in boys and 
girls in various grade groups. The average absence rates for students in 
various programs and groups vjere also obtained. 

Information about the students identified as potential dropouts \^as 
obtained both from the Identified Student froms filled out by teachers 
and principals at the beginning of the year, and from the quest ioxma ires 
filled out by the Pupil Personnel Services Teams at the end of the year. 

A special test battery was used in the evaluation of the Pre-Kinder- 
garten Program. A standardized test was used in the evaluation of Project 
TS'D^ r:upplcmonted by information supplied by the teachers and reading 
specialists. 

Kon-statistical information concerning the operation of each program 
was obtained through interviews with the program administrators, princi- 
pals, and teachers,,^ and through observations of the programs by the Project 
staff and by the staff of the Associate Superintendent for Planning, Inno- 
vation, and Research of the D.C. Schools* f 
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IV. ^/JSIS FOn ZV/^iLUATIOi^ 

Tlie primary basis Tor evaluation of the progra^ns vas consideration of 
the cl^ngGS in the studen::s in thom, as measured by '-.be Classroom Ferform- 
snce Composite and the School Adjustment Cor^posite, as veil as other 
evaluative infonaation obtained from classroom teachers. Secondary con- 
sideration was given to such things as cost per pupil relative to other 
p..^^\i;:^, the l^v^l of absences the students in the -Dgraas, r .d the 
extent to which the objectives of the program appeared to be accomplished 
and ho\7 veil these accompiislinierts coincided vit': the objoctives of Title I- 

Priority ratings were assigned to these progra.iis and are show, in the 
table vyhich follows. Priority 1 prograras are those vhich appeared to be 
the most effective in that irhey tended to improve the classroom perforsianca 
and the school adjustment of the students In them. These programs also 
appeared to reduce absences and to deal with the part of the target-area 
populatioii most likely to drop out of school. In these programs the cost 
per pupil compared favorably with other programs. The programs listed as 
Priority 1>A are considered to be slightly more ef jrecirive tlian those in 
Priority I-B . Priority 2 programs appeared to have m^rit, but did not 
fulfill all of the requirements for effective programs, priority 3 pro- 
grams usually had undesirable characteristics. 

V. COIICLUSIOITG 

/*• It uas found to be possible to devise and use a statistical model 
sensitive enough to detect small changes in evaluated pupil 
performance associated with individual Title I programs. 

n. llany Title I programs were found to be associated vrith gains in 

both classroom performance and school adjustment. The folloxiing 
types of programs were associated with the greatest positive 
change : 

!♦ Pre-l:indergarton programs 

2. Heading incentive programs, where students who were reluctant 

readers were given interesting books and other materials to 
read, and participated in discussion sessions about what 
they had read (Reading Incev^.tive Seminars) 

3. Special high school programs for pregnant girls (Uebster), 

and for getting dropouts bad: into school to complete their 
high school work (ST.*.Y) 
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70Z 3Ci:CCL YZ/C. 1933-cO 

Priority I-A 

248 Para -Professional Progran, ^lemai^tary 
250 Pre-lCindergarten Program, Dlementary 
234 Heading Incentive Geniinars, Secondary 
2G3 Pupil Personnel Services 

229 Ilnglish in Zvery Classrooa, ilodel School division 
Priority U2 

253 Staff Development Program, 21e:3entary 

254 Project ?.J:AD (for 3rd ^rade and below only) 
261 ^Jebster Girls School 

202 STAY Pro.'^ram ;:o Rehabilitate Dropouts 

25'^' T<^acher /.^slstant and Aide Program, Secor.dary 
26o Staff DeveXopmei-t:, Program, Secondary 
267 In-Service Training, Secondary 
253 Math Clinic, Cocondary 

203 Youth Serving Youth Program 

290 reading Clinic 

291 Speech./ Ilea ring Clinic 

321 Instructional Straff, Model School Division 

325 Teacher Aide and Assistant Program CT;.?)» Ilodel School Division 
Priority 2 

269 Cultural Enrichment, Secondary 
2C1 Urban Service Corps 
2C2 Audio- Visual Program 
235 \Jidening Koriaons 

327 Cultural SnriclimetVt^ Model School Division 

32G Cardozo Data Processing Program, iiodel School Division 

Priority 3 

254 Project liZ/D (4th grr.de and above) 

326 Community Schools Program, llodel School Division 
334 Volunteers to /jnerica, Ilodel School Division 

Projects vTlth Seoaracre Evaluations 

243 Program for the Emotionally Disturbed 

251 ?ollo\7 Through - Uichols Avenue 

252 Follox; Through - Morgan 

?'^2 Zlementr^ry and Secondary Staff Development, Ilodel School Division 
-Listed in order of program numbers vrithin priority groupings 
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4, Special :ro^rn\.is 'Jhere studen^rs iiho :/ere thev.icelves having 

difficulty in school were called upon to help those younger 
than themselves who needed help (Youth Serving Youth) 

ilany Title I programs where found to be associated with decreases in 
absences on the part of the students 5n them^ as compared with 
other students of the same grade an.d sex. 

There X7as considerable difference in the students from program to 
program, as can be seen from the great differences in the evalu- 
ations by classroom teachers of t*ie performance r.ud a'titude^ of 
the students in the programs. 

From the analysis of the ''Instrument for Identifying Potential School 
Dropouts,'^ (yellovr and green forms), the follo\7ing conclusions can 
be drav7n: 

!• Th^se forms served a useful purpose in that thay required the 
school staff to review the needs and problems of each stu- 
dent; they supplied an inventory of those needs so as to 
have information upon v/hich to base policy decisions as to 
what types of programs were most needed to prevent dropout; 
and they supplied the Pupil Personnel Services Teams with 
information on which to base their contacts with the students 
and their families in the solution or alleviation of these 
problems. 

Z. Schools differed considerably in the percentage of their stu- 
dents whiO were identified as potential dropouts. 

3. The most often cited problem for elementary school children was 
evidence of economic need » with severe readin,^ problems and 
evidence of behavioral problems second and tliird, respectively. 

6. For junior high school students, economic need was highest, 
with absenteeism and reading retardation second and third, 
respectively. 

5c For Gonioi high school students, absent--: Ism "^ras the mo9'" cited 
problem, with course failure and economic need second and 
third, respectively. 

; 

It was found that in Title I schools 20% of the boys and 14% of the 
girls repeated the 1st grade. After the 3rd grade, 75% of the boys 
and 59% of the girls in Title I schools were one year or more behinc: 
their normal grade for age. It was also found that after the 3rd 
grade 36% of the boys and 20% of the girls were txjo years or more 
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behind their normal grade for a^e. (i'ote: The policy of the D.C. 
Public Schools is that children enter the Ist grade in the calendar 
year in vrhich they bocorrie six years old.) It was found that there 
^7as a considerable difference among the various Title I schools as 
to the average number of students vjho repeated the same grade, 

G. In a special study of those students iiho had dropped out of scliool 
it x?as found tliat they had considerably moro absences than other 
students, and that i7hile they were lower on nost aspects of class- 
room performance and school adjustment than other students, their 
teachers evaluated them higher in leadership, healthy and emotional 
maturity. Title I programs appeared to provide a counteracting 
force to dropouts. 

tu Analysis of the Pupil Personnel Services Zvaluatinn Forms shoued 
tha t s 

1. The average number of contacts made by the Pupil Personnel 

Teams V7ith both students and parents increased from 195G to 
1969. 

2. Appro3Jimately 15% of the Pupil Personnel Teams \7orkload \ras 

added after the school year began -and after initial student 
identification by school principals. 

3. The Teams felt that they i7ere very effective in 277^ of the 

cases in their v/orlcloadj and not effective at all in ap- 
proximately 3.4%, and that tl-ey vyere most effective in 
dealing with students who needed social adjustment, 

4. In cases where the Pupil Personnel Teams found that the student 

had a poor hone environinentj the teachcv3 usually found below 
average family supportiveness of school efforts and thought 
the student was uricempt and untidy. 

5. The Pupil Personnel Teams made the most contacts with those 

students who had emotional/behavioral problems, foiioxyed by 
th.ose v;ith aritliraetic and reading problems. 

5. Contacts with, parents were more numerous for those students 
with emotional/behavioral problems, followed by those with 
health problems, absentee ism, course failures, ari tlimetic 
problems, and reading problems, in that order. 
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I. The evaluation of Project Rlii/U) showed that: 

1, The difficulties encountered, particularly at the beginning of 

the progran, in obtaining supplies, pre-training of teachers 
and Heading Center s'jaff, and adequate support from the con- 
tractor, reduced the effectiveness of the program, 

2. The Project nZ/JD students in tlie 3rd grade gained more than 

the equivalent of one year's gror^tl: iu both vocabulary and 
comprehension as measured by the difference betvjeen the pre- 
test and post-test scores on the Gates-ilacGiuitie Reading 
Test. Students In other S3^a<i®s averaged approximately .the 
equivalent of tuo-thirds of a year's grov/th Cvhew change in 
grade equivalent score VTas prorated over one year) • 

J. Analysis of the Pre-Kindergarten Program showed that: 

1. These children from low socio-econoraic areas Improved their 

performance in the use of language, particularly in vocab- 
ulary and information, and at the end of the program x/ere 
near or above average, 

2. The program i^as successful in providing early educational 

experiences for four-year-olds in preparation for regular 
school. The program did involve parents in the education 
of their children, although more emphasis could be put on 
this aspect of the program. 

K. Analysis of the -Jebster Girls School Program shov7ed that all of the 
girls intervievred planned to complete high school and many V7an ted 
to continue their education. Most felt that if they had not gone 
to Uebster they would have been put back a year and might have 
dropped out of school. All appeared to appreciate the opportunity 
to continue their education and thought the school was performing 
a necessary service. 

VI . TiZCOmZV^QATlOUS 

A, The Student Evaluation Form should be continued in order to obtain 
data on a longitudinal basis as to the effects of Title I programs on the 
classroom performance, school adjustment, and other aspects of the educational 
t..vironment of the students in the Title I target area^ /Jiy modif icat7on 
should be such as to increase its usefulness in evaluation to administrators, 
principals, and teachers, keeping in mind the maintenance of continuity of as 
many of the items as possible. 
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B. The procedure for designating '-identified'' students should be changed. 
Re-evaluating every Title I student at the beginning of the school ysar, using 
the "Instrument for Identification of Potential School Dropouts,'^ is unsatis- 
factory because the new list of identified students is not available for use 
until too late in the school year. If lists of these students as identified at 
the end of the previous school year uere available in September^ then only the 
students who were nev to Title I schools would need to be designated as to whether 
or not they should be ''identified-' at the beginning of the school year. The pro- 
cedures necessary for handling this change would need to be worked out in detail. 

C. Some form of student evaluations by teachers should be available from 
other-than-Title I schools, at least on a sampling basis. These data are neces- 
sary for the purpose of establishing control groups and for studying the effects 
of other- than-Ti tie I programs. Control groups from schools that had previously 
been in the Title I target area and had been removed in order to concentrate 
Title I efforts^ would be particularly useful. 

D. iSf forts should be made to reduce the riumber of students vrho must repeat 
the same grade a second year. In the target-area schools during the 196o-G9 
school year, almost 20% of the boys and 14% of the girls repeated the 1st grade; 
also, 75% of the boys and 60% of the girls in grades 4 and above were found to 
be at least one year behind normal grade level. (in accordance vxith the policy 
of the D,C, Schools, children normally enter the Ist-grade in the calendar year 
in which they become six years of age.) These efforts should take the form of 
more pre-kindergarten and kindergarten programs^ remedial summer courseSj, and a 
greater emphasis on overcoming the deficiencies of these target-area children 
in the primary grades. 

2. Research should be undertaken to develop a more precise measure of drop- 
out potential in order to determine which students need specific remedial action, 
and to determine whether this action is actually working, l^nowledge of the fac- 
tors which go to make up such an indicator would assist teachers and administrators 
greatly both in planning adequate programs and in staff development and in-service 
training. 

F. Research should be undertaken to develop better measures of educational 
climate in the various Title I schools and programs. Changes in educational 
clvr^Xe would be quite valuable in determining effective staffing patterns^ and 
the relationships between staff development and in-service training as well as 
student performance and behavior. 

G. Additional experimentation and evaluation need to be undertaken as to the 
most effective use of teacher aides in elementary schools. There is little posi- 
tive evidence of increased classroom performance or school adjustment from the 
use of teacher aides, and very little evidence as to improved standardized test 
scores in classrooms where teacher aides are present. Increased use should be 
made of situations where gains have been obtained, to determine what factors 
were present so that the situation might be replicated. 
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Abstract 

I • Ob j Get Ives 

The purpose of the research was to continue the evaluation of special pro- 
grams in the District of Columbia schools funded under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1Q65, Public Law 89-10. 

The primary objective was to obtain estimates of changes in student per- 
formance and behavior that could be related to each of the various programs. 
Answers were sought to the following questions: Do students perform better In 
school because of the expenditure of Title I funds? Uhat programs appear to be 
the most effective in terms of measurable pupil gains? What programs and serv- 
ices obtain the most student gain per dollar of Title I funds? Do Title I 
programs prevent dropout? 

Descript ion of the Target Population 

There were 97 public and private schools, both elementary and secondary, in 
the target area, with a total enrollment of approximately 70,000 students ran,p:in 
from kindergarten through the tvjelfth grade. These schools were selected on the 
basis of the need of the children in them, as determined from a combination of 
the median school scores for the 4th and 6th grades on two standardized tests- of 
reading, and median income and years of schooling of the adult population in the 
census tract in which the school was located. Approximately 25,000 students in 
these target schools were designated by their school principal as potential drop- 
outs in need of special attention. Eighteen of the schools, with approximately 
15,000 new students, werd^ added to the target area at the beginning of the 1957' 
1968 school year. 

III» Procedure 

Teacher evaluations of student performance and attitude were obtained in 
Hay 1967 and again in May 1968 for students in the target schools. From the 
responses to these questionnaires, two sets of composites, obtained by combining 
similar items from the questionnaires, were computed for students who were in 
the various Title I programs. These composites at the beginning and end of the 
school year were taken as evidence of changes in the students in the programs. 
The changes in the students in each program were compared with each other, and 
were also compared with similar changes occurring in boys and girls in various 
grade groups. 

In addition to changes in classroom performance, test scores were used to 
compare the performance of Title I schools with non-Title I schools. Informa- 
tion T7as also obtained from teachers about the number of absences during the 
tvjo previous school years and average absences calculated for the sfcudeir.s in 
each program. Information was also available as to the cost per pupil of the 
individual programs. 
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Information about the students identified as potential dropouts vas 
obtained from questionnaires filled out by the Tupil Personnel Services Teams. 

Ibn-statlstlcal Information concerning the operation of each program was 
obtained through interviews V7lth the program administrators and teachers, 
through observation of the program by the evaluation staff, and from the 
Associate Superintendent for Planning, Innovation, and Research of the DkC 
Public Schools and his staff. 

IV, Evaluation of Specific Prof:;rams 

The primary basis for the evaluations of the programs was the consideration 
of the changes in the students in them as measured by the Classroom Performance 
Composite and the School Adjustment Composite* Secondary consideration V7as 
given to such things as cost per pupil relative to other similar programs, the 
level of absences of the students in the programs, the. kinds of students served, 
and the e:<l:ert ;o ''l.icL^; z's.q o':>]^ctivGS of tjie pro^jT-j^s nppeared to coincide 
with th^ guidelines for Title I programs. Comparisons \7ere made of the gains 
or losses as reflected in the composite scores v^ith various groups of girls 
and boys at various grade levels. 

Priority ratings vyere assigned to the programs, both for the regular 
school year as well as for the summer of 1967, and are shoxm In the table 
which follows. Priority 1 programs are those vzhich appear to be the most 
effective In that they tend to improve the classroom performance and the school 
adjustment of the students In them. They also appear to reduce absences and 
to deal with the part of the target school populat ij^n most likely to drop out 
of :^J^\ool. In these programs the cost per pupil compares favorably with o:her 
programs. The programs listed as Priority 1-B are considered slightly less 
effective than those In group l-A, Priority 2 programs appear to have merit, 
but do not fulfill all of the requirements for effective programs. Priority 3 
programs usually have undesirable characteristics, 

V, Conclusions 

A. It was found to be possible to devise and use a statistical model 
sensitive enough to detect small changes In evaluated pupil performance 
associated with individual Title I programs of less than a year's duration. 

B. Many Title I programs were.found to: be associated with gains In 
classroom performance, school adjustment, and decreas^.s in absences on tl-.e 
part of tiiG. stud<©nts in tbeOf 

C. The following types of programs were associated with tlie greatest 
positive change: pre-klndergarten, enriched primary and secondary summer 
school. Pupil Personnel Services Teams, reading Incentive seminars, special 
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PRICnitISS'- ASSIGHZD TO TITL3 I PllCGrwUS 
SUIi'iSR 1987 AI^D SCHOOL YZATv 1967-68 



SUMMER 1967 



Previous 



3CHGGL YEAR 1967-53 



PRIORITY I-A: 






PRiaUTV I-A: 


610 


Social Adjustment 


1-A 


241 


Preschool Chi IdrsA-Parent Orients t i on 


620 


VJebster Girls' School 




-A 


249 


Saturday Music Program 


430 


3TAY Program 


1. 


-A 


261 


Webster Girls' School 


440 


Joint Public and 






2:2 


STAY Program 




?arochial--l5-12 


2 




254 


Reading Incentive Seminars 


480 


Pupil Personnel Services 






281 


Urban Service Corps 




Teams 


1 


-A 


283 


Pupil Personnel Services Teams 


500 


rriinary Summer School 


1 


-A 


285 


v/ideniag Horizons, iSD 


560 


Special Crientation for 












5th Graders 


3 




?:aC.1ITY 



rrvioPviTY i-B 

650 JHS College Prep--Gon:Jaga 2 

560 Secondary School Enrichment 1-3 

550 l^bming Physical Fitness 2 

570 Summer Camping 1-A 

530 Instrumental ilusic 1-A 

600 Vocational Orientation 1-3 

?:^IO?vITY 2 :; 

460 Summer Scholarships 2 
530 Georgetoi7n College 

Orientation 3 



244 2xpai-.sion of Language Arts 

324 Special Aides, '^Hodel- Model 

325 Treacher Aides c: Assistants, liSD 

326 Community School, KSD 

328 Cardoso Data Processing, hSD 

329 lilnglish in Zvery Classroom, iJD 

PRIORITY 2 ; 

246 Food Services 

247 Breakfast Program 
284 Future for Jimmy 

286 Heading and Speech-Hearing Clinics 

321 Instructional Staff, I«D 

322 Staff Development, riSD 

323 "Model" iiodel School Staff 



PRIORITY 3 ; 

470 Summer Occupational 

Crientation 
520 Theater Workshops 
610 USD JHS and Teacher 

Training Institute 



1-3 
2 

1-A 



^Priority 1-A ; Highest in impr 
ment, reducing absences, treat 
Priority 1-3 ; Not quite so ou 
Priority 2 : Have merit but do 
Priority 3 : Have undesirable 



PRIORITY 3 ; 

265 Living Stage 
282 Audiovisual Program 
327 Cultural Enrichment, IBD 

Should be financed from funds for the 
education of handicapped children: 

243 Emotionally Disturbed children 

oving both classroom perforcnance in school adjust- 
ing proper population, and favorable cost per pupi3 
tstanding but meet all the requirements of 1-A; 

not fulfill all the requirements; 
characteristics* 



-'^'^Dailey, J.T., and Heyman, Jr., C.A. "iSvaluation of 2S2A Title I Programs for 
the District of Columbia, Summer 1967^', Final report on Contract lB-5837 to the 
District of Columbia Government* VJashlngton, D.C.: The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Education Research Project, March 1968, page 67. 
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sununex" classes for social odjustcnent or orients :ion, suauner ccr.ping, and 
special lii^r,^ scl ools V7hicl« directly rel.abiliizace potential dropouts, like 
STAY and \!ebsl:er Girls" School 

D. There was li'cTle correlation betv/een estimated program effectiveness 
and cost on a per-pupil :nsis. There was also a wide diversity bezveen Che 
types of students in the various programs, not only by sc>? and grade, but also 
the evaluations of t/»eir classroor? teachers as co the classroorn perfornance 
and ti.e school adjustmer/w of the st:uden;;s in them. 

4Z. Three principal factors associated wit'^ 'z'\o Gtudent Zvaluation Form 
emerged from the fac*:or analyses of the da::^: School Adjustment, Clnssrootn 
Performance, nnd Aggressive Leaders!;ip. 

'Hule intercorrelations be":\7een ';he correspoivJin^ ite^ns on the pre- 
a:^d pos'r-test evaluations tended to be rather lov7 (below 0*40), the stabili^ry 
of the coinposites as fudged by "he consistent recurrence of the items in them 
Iwas nuc' c^eaTer, ai.d are therefore r.iore appropri2':e for measurii 3 the effects 
of Title I programs t' rw, any single ite-ii v7ould he. 

G. Five fac':ors eraerged from the factor analyses of t! e Pupil Perso: nel 
Services Teams llvaluation Forms for the various groups of children in :!«eir 
caseload: r.ome Environment, Social Adiust^nent, Prableras a;'d Mocivr.jion, Ouc- 
of-School Problems, avid Aggressive Behavior, not necessarily iv: rhat ordei' of 
strengch • 
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/;r.STr..-.CT 



To cvalua-e the 1967 summer school prograns L^ tie 'Msirict of Colu^V.ia 
funded under Title I of tv.a -lev.ier.rary and Secondary iducacion ac; of l^o5. 
There '.'ere 18 different Ti.le I p-ograms, involvir.s approximately Ij.OOO 
studenf:s , 



?ROc:2our> 



''"-is ev-^luatio'-. is a cor.tinuatior. of the sirudies made of the Title I ^ 
pro-rams in the District of Columbia durir.g the summer of 19Go aiid the 19o^-o7 
scl.ool year,, carried out by the Education T^esearch Project of The George 
''ashin-'Ton University.- There vJere tuo oain aspects of the evaluatior.: 
iV, Tine statistical aspects included a record of student participation an tr.e 
various programs, and inf prxnation about tlie programs obtair.ed from certain. 
Erections of the following data-sachering instruoiev.ts: Student Evaluation 
I'or-as, Ad-ninistrator Questionnaires, Teacher questionnaires, and Student 
-uestioniiaires. (2) The nonstatistical aspects included discussion of the 
summer programs uith administrative personnel, site visits to the program 
activities, ard ii formation about the programs and their operation from 
ad'.ninistracors, teachers, and students, obtained from the ouestionna ires and 
other sources. ^ 



This ev?.luation should be considered as interim in nature, subject to 
confir:>,ia;iDn as to the ac;ual ef fectiveress of these programs in ch.anging 
studnnt perf or-^iance and attitude vrhen measures of school performance and 
teac'. er evaluatio;-s are av-ilahle at the ei.d of the i957-6S sch.ool year. 

The followiiig programs irere iudged to be aost effective in contributing 
to meeting the special educational needs of educationally deprived children 
in the target area: ?-:iority 1-A (in alphabetical order) Insti'umental 



*Dailey, J.T., h Heyman, C.A., Jr., "Evaluation of ^SSA Title I Programs 
for the District of Columbia, 1966 and 1967,- Final Report to District o 
Columbia Government Contracts I'5-6541& and i'3-&370, ;Jashington, D.C.:^ 
Education Research Project, George 'Jashii-gton University, December 1967. 



Musicj» Model School Division Junior High oc::Ool and Teacl lfg Ti^airing 
Inscritute, Primary Summer School, Pupil Personnel Services^ Tea|iS9 Social 
Adjustment, STAY, Summer CaiTiping, and Webster Girls School^, Priority 
Secondary School Enrichment, Summer Occupational Orientation, and Vocaiiiona 
Orientation, « i 




pv;:cci.'ixEi^DATicrc 



It is recommended that every possible effort he r.iade to plan t' e 
summer scl ool programs \iqII in advance of the openir.n; of tje session, since 
this is necessary in order to enroll students in appropriate pro^raTis, to 
obtain adenuate qualified staff, to ob*:Bin ;:he necessary supplies^ and to 
vTorlc out 'che decsils of pro^-sar\ opera^rion. 

It is also recommended :I'at there be be:i:Gr coordination of the su:nmer 
programs e.^., the Occupational and Vocational Orientation programs cind 
tl.e Secondary School Unriclnnent progvatn. Greater effort sh.ould be made 'jo 
involve a larger percentage of Title I targec-area students vjho I-ave beeV) 
•Hdentif ied'^ as potential dropouts, Tieans should be sough-: :o involve 
parents and coiTimuni ties to a greater extent. Programs being offered should 
be publicized more so th::L :he parents and communities are more auare of 
tl'io activities of the schools. 

It is further recommended that th.ose programs which have not demonstrated 
positive effects should either be dropped or changed in ways t'r.at will malce 
them more effective, and new programs sl.ould be developad to meet specific 
needs not mot by other progranis. 

i:o\7ever, final decisions with regard to continuation or modification of 
low priority summer programs should awaii: analysis of the effects of these 
programs on classroom performance and attitude as measured by the '.:eac*'jers 
during ^he current school year. 
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SUM!«fARY R2P0RT 

ZVALUATlOi: OF TSSA TITLE I PPvCGP.M^lS 
for the District of Columbia, 19&& and 1%7 



ill 

P.. 



H!TrXDUCTICN 

T:,e pu:^lic sc-.-ools of t'.e district of Columbia uore allocated $5,456,927 
fiscal year 1966 av.d $5,472,367 in fiscal year 1967 under Tirlsl^of 
. i- Tar; 80-10, Zlc'uentiiry c^nd Secondary Education Ac': of 19o5, ..o. p.o- 
"I-ans'-o serve educationally deprived your.cstera. Approxiaa-.ely -^,000 
educa- orally deprived clildren were involved ir over fifty Title I programs 
S services duriv 3 -• e su^mor of 1963 and f e follovdng regular school yoax 
whicl" this repori; covers. 

/V system was developed and utilized evaluate CI ese procratns and 
services. The primary objective of the evaluation was to obtaii% estimaces 
of c- arges in student performance and be:-,avior that were uniquely relfltefl 
L-o each of t^e various programs. Answers were sousht to the following 
questions: 

Are f.e children better off because of the expenditure 
of Title I funds? 

... -Ji-.at progr-ins appear to be the most effective in terms 
of nes sura-isle pupil ^aiv.s? 

Uhat programs or combination of programs and services 
show promise of obtaining the most student gain per 
dollar of Title I funds? 



II. BASIC C0l^SID21V.TI0--3 

It was • ypot: esized that the short-term changes in pupil performance 
caused by all the Title I programs together were liKely to be small, and 
f-a-- char-es due to any single program were likely to be just barely 
detectable, if a': all. This mea-.s ti-at the only hope of detecting such 
small short-term changes lies iw developing an overall 5tatistic.-l sys'-om 
or model wide": would include the Important out-of -school environment or 
"resistance factors" which have such powerful effects on student perform- 
ance and attitudes. 



ERIC 



i'CyrS: This Surmnary Heport is a non- technical summary of the research 
done m-.der Contracts 133-68416 and i!S-6C70 with the District of 
Columbia Goverroneut. For further details about the study, see 
the Teclnical Report. 
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Another consideration in evaluation was that since each Studpnt was exposed 
to a number of special innovative practices it was not possible to evaluate any 
si'.2l3 program by itself in isolation. In corsidGrii;^ t:::e eZfecrs of "-...y r.i 3I0 
program, due allowance must be made for all other important school practices, 
socio-ecoi-oni c factors5 and participation ir-. oti-er Title I programs. 

III. TIIE SVALUATIOi! SYSTEM 

In order to profit from educational innovation one must have a continuous 
feedback of estimates of the results. Otherwise most of the value of the 
innovations v;rill be lost and little will be learned from Ihem that can lead 
to Improved education for the children involved. 

Assessing the sl^ort-term effects of a single Title I program requires 
longitudinal follow-up studies with large numbers of cases and quantitative 
control of the many resistance factors and many school factors involved in 
the performance of the pupils. For purposes of evaluating'! the Title I pro« 
^r? :s Siich an evaluation system has been developed and utilized. The infor- 
mation on which the system is based has been organized into what might: be 
termed a statistical model of tVie D.C. public schools. From the s^:atistical 
model can be predicted the most probable farformance of a student in any given 
nevr program. If the program has no effect on the student's performance, the 
student will perform as predicted. If a new program tends to cause favorable 
changes in performance, then the student in it will do better than predicted. 

The statistical model provides a system for continuing evaluation of tlie 
various Title I projects as they develop. The system is also comprehensive 
and versatile enough for use in evaluating other net; programs or innovations 
in the D.C. school system. All that is required is a roster of the students 
in the new program, or to know wnich grade groups in specific elementary schools 
are involved in sucli an innovation as ungraded organization. 

A special feature of 'the statistical model is a method of estimating 
expected performance of the pupils in a specific school • These estimates are 
obtained from analysis of past records of performance levels ;n schools serving 
areas with various levels of income and education. At any given point in time, 
performance in a specific school can be compared with its predicted or expected 
level of performance and this can be related to its particular pattern of 
programs and innovations. 

IV. IlIFORMATIOIl COLLECTED 

In obtaining the data required for the statistical model, information 
such as th*^ following x/as obtained: 

A. Lists of students w!^o had participated in the various Title I programs. 
TlTis involved visiting the program to transcribe the names and other available 
information about the students. 
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3« The Student Evaluation Forn \7ns distributed to all liula I target 
schools to be filled out on each student by the classroom tecicher. After 
these forns had beer, collected fron the scliools, they T:ere checked, coded, 
edited, and all essential information punched into IGII cards. TV.is ^ras 
done t^.jlce, once in Iby and Juno 1966, and a^ain in ilay and June 1967. 

C. The list of '-identified**** students vas obtained fron the Pupil 
Personnel Department for all target schools, both public and private. 

D. Fron achievement tests routinely administered in the regular testing 
program izere obtained measures of basic literacy, reading comprehension, and 
mathematics. In order to study the effects on schools in the target area, 
expected mean scores for each of thom v:ere computed from analysis of scores 
on standardized tests for comparable schools in previous years. Because of 
the fact that the tests of the regular testing program during tl:e school 
year 1966-67 vere given early in the school year, it vas not possible to 

use then to determine the effects of ongoing Title I programs. 

Z. Information obtained from special data-gathering instruments such as 
questionnaires, interview's, and other standardized tests for specific purposes. 
One of these standardized tests was the Language Facility Test. This is an 
individually administered test uhich obtains a standardized sample of verbal 
response to visual stimuli. Responses to each stimulus picture are recorded 
and scored in two different ways. One score, on a ten-point scale, measures 
the level of \erbal developmer.t or maturity independent of dialect or cultural 
influences. The other score measures the numbfir of deviation.*; from standard 
English. This test ^7as administered to selected groups of students in various 
programs. Their scores uere compared V7ith the norms previously developed on 
a similar population, or their grotrth in verbal language facility during the 
program measured by moans of pre- and post- tests. 

F. Observations of the project staff members through visits to ::he 
programs and interviews \7ith the director and staff members of the various 
programs. 

V. PROCEDURE 

A. Preparation of the Maste r Tape 

One of the most difficult operations of the wholo project was the vfork 
necessary to match up the many different kinds of information from the many 
sources about thousands of children. Each name on each new document or roster 
of program participants had to be looked up individually in a "telephone book' - 
type roster to see whether the pupil was already on file. If he was, the 
document or roster vas marked with the student's identification number so 
that the data could be added to the data bank. If he was not, a new identi- 
fication number was assigned and the name added to the '"telephone book,'' 



- ^'Identif ied'- students are those who have been identified by their teacher 
and principal as potential dropouts* 
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so that the data could be processed^ It is estinated that a total of approxi- 
mately 200,000 documents vere processed in this nanner, and 100,000 or. rosters. 
The data banl: contained approKinately CO, 000 different nanes vith sex, date 
of birth, school and grade in 1966, and/or school and grade in 1967, pTts 
prograa participation record and irhother the student ^jas identified as *j 
potential dropout* This includes many pupils vho moved in and out of the 
target area schools. To this data banlc vere added the additional student 
perforaance neasures used in the evaluation. A great deal of \york on the 
coD-^uter ^7as necessary to edit and bring all these data together on a master 
tape suitable for analysis. 

Analysis of the Student Evaluation Foria 

There vrere trro sets of evaluations by classroom teachers of students 
in the target schools. One set \:as frOD evaluations done in llay and June 1966, 
and the other set one year later. These items measured different aspects of 
student behavior and perfornance. Fron the first set it vas found that three 
different things T7ere being measured by the form. The first one vras '-student 
classroom performance^" :7hich can be represented by itea 2 of the Student 
Evaluation Form - ''llo\7 well does this pupil do in his school T:ork?" The 
second factor of "alienation from school and socie^y^' can be represented by 
3EF item 12 - '^Uncooperative - Cooperative." The third factor of "aggressive- 
ness" can be represented hy 3EF item 14 - ''Shy - Aggressive.'* This third 
factor ^:as found to be not related to being identified as a potential dropout. 
•Iloxrever, items 2 and 12 Mere highly related to being so identified. The first 
t\JO factors coincide with t\70 of the most important objectives of Title I 
programs and of compensatory education in general. 

One of the most valuable sources of evaluation of programs came from 
comparing the averages of teacher ratings on various items of the Student 
Evaluation Form for students in the various Title I programs and services. 
Comparisons veve made from the master tape for children in general, as \;ell 
as differences bet^,:een programs. 

C, Achievement Tests 

The schools in the target areai? V7er^ examined to see how their 
pei^ormance on standardized tests compared with their exi^^cted performance 
as derived from the pattern of school means of similar schools. This method 
was used to evaluate such programs as Ungraded Intermediate, and the sixteen 
different reading programs. This method is available for use in the evalua- 
tion of any future innovation that is concentrated on a grade group in specific 
elementary schools. 

D. Limitations of the Study 

The following limitations of the study schruld be clearly stated: 

1. Measures of some of the important objectives of compensatory 
education were not available during the period of the study. 
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2. Tl''e tinie period covered by the programs was t<o s'nort to 
demonstrate ^he full effects of ccmpensatory education. 

3. Ihe number of students witL complete data ti is, stuJ .I'cs 
for vhom both a June 1966 and a June 1967 Student Evaluation Fora was avail- 
able o_. t: -Tas'rer t:a:5« rras quit:3 s^all for so/ie pr::^^"''^^ despite the 
large amount of data collected. However samples of 100 cases or ;aore were 
available for many of the programs. 

VI. RESULTS AI:d COIICLUSIOilS 

A, Reading and Achievement 

Samples of students who in the spring of 1966 took the Hetropolita 
Achievement Test in grade 2 or who took the STIDP battery while in grade 4 
were retested using the same battery one yecr later. These scores were 
compared with those made by the same students in the regular administration 
of the test and the differences studied both by individuals and by school 
means. 

The schools in the sample represented various combinations of 
programs and characteristics, but none of these seemed consistently related 
to gains in reading level. The target area schools did not perform better 
than the predicted levels. Some individual schools performed better than 
the expected level but t^e patterns of over^perfatmance did not seem to be 
related to participation in any of the D.C. regylar or special school pro- 
grams. The over-performance when consistent over several grade levels and 
school years might well, in considerable part, reflect better teaching and 
administration. Part of it may be due to other control-type factors not 
presently accounted for. Occasionally a school •s over-performance can be 
due to indirect se-lective factors causing it to attract children from the 
more educationally suppoi:tive families within the area it serves^ Uhen this 
happens, of course, it will cause other schools serving that area to perform 
below expectation. 

As the statist ical. model of the schools becomes more completely 
structured and as additional longitudinal follow-up data ere added to it, 
it should be useful for studies relating pupil performance to measures of 
teaching quality and training. The effects of variations in teacher quality 
and training as well as the effects of methods and practices are almost 
completely masked by the effects of out-of -school environment. While the 
statistical model, in effect, holds these out-of -school factors constant, 
it will begin to be possible to estimate the performance level of each 
school • 



It seeas ^rohe'de t' at cny cranjos i:" aptitude and/or ac' i<^vcne*'-t 
tost perfcrriance caused by Title I pro^^ra-as ora lilccly to be snail dizri:-^ any 

yoar, and tl\us lar^e cauplos pupils i.\ any -^iv^:. program ::ill 
essential for detecting snail ^air.s -Titl. any do^^ree of covifider.ce* T:us c^sn 
be dore xiitli :he tests ^iver. routinely in th^ ro^Jl^r sc;\ool tes'-i:.^ pro^ran 
once t:-e pro^ran stabilizes into a re:;^lar scsquer.ce of tests for at loast tvo 
years in a ro:r. It *rill alsc be . ecessary To facilitate ^:l:e additio:. of tMs 
test i:\fcrnation to t' 3 present data ban!: by so^ie pennanei t syste:.i fcr studer.t 
ide: t i f i ca t i or. • 

For evaluations irit\. otl-.er tests a. d measures it v^ill be necessary 
to do s.ecial testi <5 of substantial sa-Tiples cf students in specific pr'sraas* 
Iloxjever, because of t':^ s::aticcical lodel, it ^7ill be r.ecossary only to test 
at the end of t:'!e program since bench narks bcve already been established frr 
predicting perfornancts in the absence of pr.::^^C!:i of fective. ess • 

In tl.o futur<s^ j:ro3ra .IS can be evaluated by tlie various tests, 
in^rrvie-js, and otl.er evaluative devices used in tlie ori^ir.al benc -mar!: 
studies. 

Zvaluatior-5 by Teacl:ers 

Tie results of tae studies ir.volvlig tl'e teacher evaluatici s have 
been incorporated i:- th^ ne;:t sectior. givin^ priorities assigned to t::3 
various programs and ^services, 

C. Priorities _f,or Fundin?^ Under Title I 

The programs under Title I studied Ic, this project follow, divided 
into priority groups as dofired belcvr. Projects are arranged in alplnbetical 
order -jit: in groups. Also j[>iven are the reasons for assigning this priority. 
Further details will be fcund ii. tie Techi^ical Tveport. 

Several factors t?ere considered ir. making up t\e priority list of 
the Title I programs sf:udied ia this project. Priorities are given only for 
those programs about T7hich sufficient information is available for adequate 
judgment. Priority groups ^rere defined as folloTis: Priority 1 - Those 
projects TThich vjere found to have made a defii^iite and docuraentable contribu- 
tion tov/ard better schooling for studev.ts from lo'tT-ir-come areas. Jach of 
the projects in tliis category :ras found tc be associated ^rith inproved pupil 
performance and attitudes, or directly salvaged dropouts. These have been 
divided iv^to tvo groups, 1-A and 1-3. Priority 2 - Those projects appei^ring 
to have nerit as Title I programs but iJhich are rot ^laking as significant or 
measurable a contribution as those in Priority 1. Priority 3 - Lo^r-priority 
projects. 
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Priority i-/. 

?re~ICinderrzarter. Pro?rans . These include the Sunxicr Pre -ICind<5ri}:ar. : \ ' ^ 
Saturday ?re-3chool CriGntation, and tho Ilod^l Sc'.ool Division rt^-^r^ 'J^i 
Pro^rau, X>.ese progranis arc ia*porta:it ap,:roacl":os iro tl.e probleii . v i^-^rirr^ 
children for educational e>c_:>erier.ceF iri scliool -::":eii they ar^ v.ot b^l - ^Mo- 
quately prepared by tlieir Voae <^;;viro^^lent . Tliese programs rightly i;!^'^^ r;rc«3'c 
stress to participatior: by the parer.ts and seea to ce relatively succ3?>Gi^:-i in 
stimulating such participation. For a sample of 119 chilc'rer., the Six-Jiv^r l>oo 
rre-ICindergarten progrsn T7as found to be associated ^rit? ir.creased .lan^^^ua^o 
facility. All of the various Title I pre-Icindergarten pro<^ra-is vjer- found to 
bo associated vith bettor recdiness and pcrfomance in both hii.dergarte- . c^nd 
Grade !• 

Prirnory Sumner School . If a child learns 'co rend in th2 .secc;-.d or f'ird :>Ta6e 
and -iiaUos :\or:nal a^e- for-grade prn.^^rsss thereafter, he is very lilcely to co: - 
tinue ill school uutil e is IZ yr^ars old, and uill probably graduate fron higl 
school, T'.e e:<tra '-push' provided by Trinary Summer School should make a 
substantial difrere-\ce to the early school ad-]ustae:,1: of aany stude/.ts and be 
a potent tyeapon against dropout. In the follou-up study, it -ras found that 
t*ie sample of 164w students \f..o participated in this sunmer progran shoved 
evidence of better attitudes, performance, and notivaticn in the classroon, 
r,is program appears to give critical "elp to disadvantaged children at a very 
importai t period i.. their deveIopme:,t and s! ouLd be covtinued ^ritl high priority 

Pupil Persopjael Service Teans . These teams are fundanei.tal to the dropout 
prever-tion problem and support it in several T7ays, First, these teams deal 
directly iTith the problems of t'-e ide;.tified students, particularly as they 
involve th.e hone e.vironnent. The zeaas solve many student problens by direct 
ar ^.o'. Tl q:> also act to fester parental involvement in the educaticr. process. 
Second, the teams supply. niuch uriique information about the student and h*o 
■ :ome t! at is badly needed by teac'.ers, counselors, principals, and ot! er 
school personnel. Third, they provide original unique information esse: tial 
to the school adnini.stration for planning, adniidstering, evaluating, and 
Improving educational services and programs. 

The students served by the teams vjere found to shor? gains in school per- 
fornance xihen re-evaluated by their teachers at the erd of the school year. 
The 1986 students evaluated by their teachers In 19GG and 1967 and uho uere 
served by tl:e teams exceeded predicted perforu^ance in enotioiial maturity, 
attitude touard school, liking to read, and coooerativeness . 

This approach seems central to the entire Title I program and should be 
given top priority. ^.Jays should be sought to extend the services supplied 
by tha teans and to integrate then more closely T7ith the other Title I prograns 
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r.3adir:5T Incentive 3o-':ir.ars » Tesclior evaluations at t*-;e erd of t'-o sc! ool ycai- 
indicated that t' is pro^raa led to better student ^r^erf cmance and attitudes. 
T! e students ir. t'.is program improved in classrcon performance, enctioiial 
stability, at-itudo tr^%7ard sc'.ool, lilring for resdi: and cocperativoiiess. 
TMs evidence is based upon 2r.7 cases :7ith complete date (-'ritr. conplete data* 
mc^ans t* at they xjore ^ivaluated by teac'.ers i-i botl. 1936 2:-d 1967), and is 
statistically co- elusive. It i7as alsc found tl.at t* 3 students in tl;is prograp 
r^ere doing better titan average tc be^in ^.ritn^ and si oved ^^ood i'Tiprovonent 
during f e year. It sl.oulc! be ccrtinued \7i'c' " igli priority sirce the dropouts 
prevented by it ^rill include 3:any of the high aptitude students Mho are able 
tc do their school Trorlc but fail to be motivated by it. 

Social Ad jus tmen t , Tnis summer progran represents a fundamental attack on a 
very important probleni in the dropout area. Tl-,e 31 studsr.ts complete 
data Trare found to sho^r important inprovecient in classrcoa performance, 
iTinotional stability, at:itude toirard school, and cooperativeness. They ex- 
ceeded predicted performance in liking lg read, rrl ere the total sample shorred 
a decrease. It represents th.e first really structt:red pro^ra'i in thi3 area 
and should be given 'vi^h priority for continuaci;^^;- and expansion. 

S:^ecialiged CappinR PrcRrams . This includes the Sunmer I'usic Camp (10 cases), 
thr^ YIICA Caap (55 cases), and the Saturday liusic Program (10 cases). Th.ese 
T7ere ttjo specialized camping programs i: th.e summer of 1963 and a follo'^7-up 
prograa for one of t*;en during the regular school year. The children in all 
three programs sho^jed evidence of better classroom performance T7hen evaluated 
by their teachers at the end of t'-.e school ye-r. The Ilusic Camp and Saturday 
ilusic Programs ^rere also associated xjith inprovement in attitude torrard sc* ool 
and liking to read. Camp in and of itself is certainly no panacea, but 
specialized camps uith close tie-in to academic programs and objectives seem 
to be an effective ^7ay of obtaining increases in student school performance. 
It is recornmended t! at long-range plans for a permanent camping program be 
initiated. 

STAY (School to Aid Youth) » This program probably salvages dropouts at a 
louer cost per dropout t!:an almost a: y other program since there is not a 
great deal of turnover xrithin t!ie program. In many ether programs, a great 
deal of mov.ey can be spent on a number of students who uil eitl er not drop 
out in any event or V7ould drop out despite the money spent oi\ them. This is 
not true of the 3TAY program, /i sample of 54 students in the winter STAY 
program had been evaluated by their teachers in 1966 and by the STAY Staff 
in Hay 1967, The re-evaluations were made by STAY staff and therefore are 
rot completely comparable vrith the other programs. Korrever, it X7as found that 
tliere x/ere improvements in school performance, emotional maturity, attitude 
tov7ard school, liking to read, and cooperatlveress , 

Th,e original expectation for the STAY program vjas that it i7ould feed 
students back into their regular high schools. This did not happen in most 
cases since the students strongly preferred tho STAY program to the regular 
high school. Apparently this program represents a nexr type of secondary 
program suited to the needs of many students vho reject the regular high school 
programs* It is recommended that the STAY program be expanded and eventually 
become part of the regular secondary program in several key areas of the city. 
'Jays should be explored to use it ns a base for a ne'7 work-study and continu- 
i zg educ.:ition prograu to :aeet the needs of those students now rejecting full- 
time day study. 



"vJebster School for Girls > This progran deals vrith the factor that is ane of 
the most important causes of dropout among girls. It directly salvages 
potential dropouts at a reasonable cost. It is doing a good job of zieeting 
the educational necdr. of our girls at a critical time In their lives, and it 
is also a good exanip le of hov the school systero goes to great lengths to .^^jet 
the special problems of its students. It should be continued with emphasis 
on learning how to meet this prohlem irith a simplified and less expensive 
program for all girls who need it, at a cost that could be absorbed into tho 
regular school budget. It: should also be examined to see T:hat materials and 
tnethods have been developed that would be useful for all hi^h school students 
to have in preparation for eventual family responsibilities and to foster the 
fullest development of their children. 

Priority 1-3 

expansion of Languaf^s Arts , The Lcn^ungo Arts Program is designed to develop 
the oral and written language facility of culturally disadvantaged childrt^n. 
One of its main purposes is to teach standard English to those children v'-o^ 
in effect, speak an urban dialect. Earlier studi<2s have indicated that this 
program seems to be effective in doing this. Samples of students who had 
been in the Language Arts Program in 1965 irere found to have improved in 
language facility (123 cases) and in speaking standard Znglish (44 cases) 
In this study. 

Future For Jimmy . This summer and regular school year program is a tutorial- 
and counseling-type program in considerable depth tJhere representatives of 
the intellectual community of Washington tutor and counsel individual students 
who need help. It is jointly administered by the D.C. schools and the Urban 
League, and because of the Urban League participation, helps involve a very 
important stratum of the Washington community in working directly with the 
problems of these school children. This should do much to help these tutors 
u::.: .rstcnd batter the D.C. school system and the problems that it a;.d itr 
students are working on together. A sample of 183 cases showed Improveuiont 
in classroom performance. The program should be continued if budget permits. 

Age 13.7 Summer Reading Program . This program attacks a very fundamental 
cause of dropouts for the group of students most likely to drop out, since 
they are having difficulty with school achievement and are seriously behind 
In their age-grade placement. A follow-up study indicated that one year 
after participating in this summer program, 199 students who had been in it 
shoTjed evidence of better perfornance In t-;e classroori. It was a relatively 
Inexpensive program and should be expanded to meet the needs of all youngst^^rs 
in this category. 
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Ur.-Tra<^3d (or l'on<xra6od) Ir.torzaedistrg 3eouenc3 « 71: is :^T02^tB^ is err^lorir^ s 
ne.r a.^iorcscl tCi 3eet:ir.3 t 3 i .dividual noads T^f disadvaxX^scd students at t^o 
irtt?rn©diate level. Ij: is an tinsr-r^ded seruence cffori.2 Velp i^" uTiCorstz:\ti-\z 
the ^roblcas of f e culturally disadvantaged c: ild ci.d orjsnielng tlie i:-- 
structional progran to neet " is :^srticular needs. 2rcup of '02 studer.ts 
i. t'.xs oro^^rcn i'aproved ir enotion::! rnatrurity and rttitrude tcirard scrool, 
and slso exccoded predicted classroan i^Qrf ^rr^ance. This projra^ is ar 
iapox-'ca- i: nev apnrcac! , end needs full trial and careful evsluatior . 

Urbcry Service Coros ^ Title I funds ^rere used by t! e llrb^in Service Corps to 
provide transportation far fiold trips and also tc provide cl'-t- in^, ^lasses^ 
and hc?:3ring aids to childro]: iieodin^ t't ^« Ti ese ex;o..cicures do i ot lead 
direccly to i^rcved sc'iool porfornance or attitudcs> but t' ey do represent 
inipcrtart services needed by children in lov-incone ai'^as* Sue- pro3raas 
need to bo continue-!. 



Priority 2 

Dreahfast and Physical Fitnes.^ ?ro;:ra'::_s % This r^ummor and regular scitool 
year pro^rani a^^pearcd to be meriting out uell and shoved promise of being 
effective in itiproving student motivation and attitudes, although the 
statistical study failed to co: f irn this. If it uere to be continued, t!^e 
basic concept should be exaained closely to see e:;actly Iwr it is operating 
as a reinforcement activity in relation to tJ^e regular schocl progra^l. 

>o ller:e Oriertation , This is an important and apparertly effective pro<jran 
but is not directly aimed at the prevcr.tion of dropcuts% A hic;h proportion 
of thtjse youngsters probably tyould not drop out since they T?erc doirg ^:g11 
in classroom performance before onterinj^ the pro^rau, 

En<^lish in Dvery Classroom , This is a program designed tc involve studerts 
and teacVers in regular systematic ^rriting cf conpositions and also to 
encourage and laprove reading tl rcus'.i the use cf pa perback boolcs, magazines, 
and ne-rs:apers. It operates on the premise that English, nust be taught by 
each teacher in every classrooij not by t'le ID glish. teachor alone. It served 
a unique functio:v over and above the other conununicatrion skills programs in 
its concentration on the systematic writing of compositions^ and sliould help 
tc meet a real need in the development cf t' ese studt^nts, 

2nric:i?.ent Surimer School - Secondary . This program contributes directly to 
dropout prevention to the ejttent that it enables students to study these sub- 
jects in vyhich they have a special interest. Student comments inther:3S and 
intervievys indicated t';at they lihe the summer courses rnuch more t!an the 
sane V7ork durivtg the regular scIjooI year, and Iiad an increased interest in 
schi^ol v^ork. Students froQi this program nere found to huve better school 
performance and attitudes in the classroom one year later. It is given 
lover priority than the Primary Sumner School because it occurs at an older 
age v7hei' many students have already left school, aand leaves fex^er years for 
student improvement tc affect school iiork and progaress. 
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Zxtended Day Double Barrel ?rograi? . ttiis pro^rae involved college students 
vlio Tforked vith the younger children on a l)uddy basis^ There five 
children assigned to each college students Tne college students ^ide<J in 
tutoring, cultural eiirichment, and personal adjustiaent, with special i^niphasis 
on "'rrbl ishir/3 rapport between the child and *:he college ntudent* /^Iso In- 
volved in this progren were counselors and librarians, and services for aa 
after-school library prograa vere provided^ Hoi:ever, the prograca vas not 
i.nplGvacnted as origfr^aily intended. The 51 students in the 7rogr.?n tor vhou 
conplete data are available were found to improve in cooperativeness and 
enotional maturity but did not do better than expected in classroot.^ perforti- 
ancs. If continued, the pro^raTa should be restructured and Icept on a coc- 
pletely evaluated experinental basis* 

Gonsaga College Preo ^ This important and apparently effective program is 
not aimed directly at the prevention of dropouts. The prograca has so©e 
importance in that it is one in which nonpublic school stui^nts participate. 

Reading and Soeoch Clinics * Title I funds were used to add technicians to 
the staffs of the Reading Clinic and the Speech and Hearing Clinics. Howevsr, 
there was some delay in obtaining these technicians because of the shortage 
of supply of these specialized persons* These clinics provide remedial 
service to many students and this important service is an invaluable support 
to regular classroom teachers. The usual procedure in these clinics was to 
r^ive priority to the identified students* 

Reaitdin.q; Programs . A great deal of work has been done in r^sc^nt years on ne\^ 
approaches to the teaching of reading. All of these have some advantages; 
none of thea has accomplished any miracles* Sixteen of the more popular new 
approaches were tried in the D*C« schools* and none of than has done any 
miracles, either. However, tJiey represent n0\7 popular approaches that should 
be tried out to see their strengths ami w^saknesses for various teachers and 
various combinations of students in the D«C. schools. 

ilost of tlie samples for the 12 methods for X7hich da^a were available 
xjere too small to warrant final judgment on the merits of each individual 
program, but several of t!e reading appro^jch^s were associated with inprove- 
ment in student classroom perf orr:;^ance« These included thf^ HacI III la n Read jn^ 
Spectrum (23 cases), Ginn Lan^uia^e Peveloptn^nt (22 cases), and Words in Color 
(47 cases). The liacMillan group also improved in attitude toward school, 
liking to read, and cooperativeness* The Ginn Language Development group 
also improved in attitude toward school an<:; coop^rativeness* Words In Color 
was also associated with improved lilcing to t^^d^ IJhlle the students In the 
above reading method groups showed improvemont, the group of 12 methods as a 
whole was not associated with hotter school pertorraance or better reading 
test scores when comparisons were made with students in similar schools with 
no experimental reading programs. 

The problem is not to select one best program which, of course, may be 
only slightly better than the others* The problem is to enable the District 
of Columbia teachers to have the latest know-how, materials, and methods 
available for different approaches to reading, and it is believed that this 
will do much to increase the motivation of both the reading teacher and the 
reading student. 



5u:::ser Ir.stitute for ZleaeiX^ry iGacI.ers ar.d a ^ernorctrct io:. 3urn;3r Sc'. ool ^ 
TMs >Iodel School Division project t.^s a vsry inpofccr.t atzoapt: to loam z'.q 
best ijays of in-service training of teachers 2cr culturally disa^v^r.ta^od 

ildror.. If it is tc 92 co-.ciixuc^d, Q-rp'.csiQ sl oulC be placed uyz.:. loarr in^ 
l:G*r to plan an evei.tual in-service tesicher training ;?rc:23ran fcr scrool-sySiTcr- 
TTide intruductior. at a cost zhe systea car. afford* 

Priority 2 

r r 1 tura 1 Znr i c • nor c , Cultural Inric'-rient I^as Isocn rati Gr disa^^pci. tin^ aiv 
5 proaci ::c stiiiulatir^ ycu:-^ people fcr ziotiva'jion in sc' col. 'c'5VGr, t'lr? 
^rcse^-c Cultural Zriric! .merit: r gran is relatively i ovsive arc it is 
'JCvrrer tied in 'jitl: cl\e real cultural :ierita2G of t: ? ^^roups t'.an Tan}* <^t' ots 
: eve beorv. T: ere nay be trays to utilize this co-cepi: ai d tv^ coordinate vith 
5;~ecific educntioiial prograns more clt-sely, II: is a difficult pro;jran 
evaluate, but i'c a^^ears ac 7 reseat n-t to be of i-^' 7)riority as it is nr-:? 
developed • 

I'grrison Sc' ool-Ccnnunity Project . T' is is ar. atiienpt to obtJiia ;.i'3xSuu'..i 
involvomer.t of parer.ts, c:.urc':, ar,d school perscrnel in sinp'^rt of q su;?uner 
school progra'i in a povertry-Gtrickei: nei^^bor' ood. T o tctal project served 
to gain ex^^erience ii". t'lis area* 'oTrever, t'.,G specific activities under t'AO 
prograa ..eod to >>c e::a:3ined carefully ss t':ey ;»robabiy vary s^^^atly in t! eir 
ef fectlvoross. T:o err^l asi;? sl.ould be or learning e: ou^'- abcut i -is profale-t: 
conjplo:c to be able later on to plan a suitable project tl.is area tc be tried 
out \rit\ addiuioi.al gri-ups. 

''Team--Up-' Tr-ainin,^ and Snricl'jaent , T'\is p. (.i^ram did rot seem to get off tlic 
gruur,d very vjell. It does represent an attenipt to achieve a luraber of objec- 
tives related to upgrading of culturally disadvantaged youti:. Its ::b3ectivc5 
possibly rore too diverse and perha:5s should be aore liiiited if Zlte pro;2;ran is 
continued. 



* D. Prr jects to be Financed frc.i Funds for tlie Jducaciou of 
Handicapped Cltildrcn 

rearing Impaired Children (Kendall ) . T^iis seens to be a very effective and 
%7ell-run pro^ran fc^r helping t! ose children i/ith hearing inpairment. 

School for Emotionally Disturbed Cliildren (Episcopal Cer.tsr) . Tl is is the 
first year of a tl.ree^year t! erapeutic sc! ool program for erriotionally disturbed 
c' ildren ul.o are also culturally and ecoro;nically disadvantaged. It is admin- 
istered cooperatively by ti.e District of Coluaibia Public 3c'^ools and f .e 
episcopal Center for Children, and Includes fa;aily involvcMei.t. T\e 35 
cliildren in t- is ::rrgran are tl cse rrhose prcblen is so deco-seated tl.at they 
•:ave beci* unable to adjust tc a ncrcnal classrcou situation. The purpose of 
t: e progran is tc uorl: Tyitl t; e children until they can be reintroduced i::-tc 
;*^«or'-.inl cltissrooius, but at :ho end of the first yen.r the prrgra^ hnd x-ot been 
very succesGl:ul in this. This is a very good example of \:l>\7 far a school system 
vill go i:. raeotii'g full needs of those, students vith the greatest prohl^Gfi. 
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Srvsrelv lientallv Hetarded Children ^ This see:?^ to be an i.::portcnC w&il-run 
projraa that should bo continued if appropriate funds are available. 

Sharpe Health School Suinner Institute ^, This seemed to be a fine nrogran for 
children vitli a variety of handicaps, and should be continued if appropriate^ 
funds are available. 

Projeots I^aore Anorooriate for Funding ur.der the Re<?:ular School Dud 
Teacher-Aides * There was a great deal of variation ia the way tciacher-aides 
vjere used, and additional study is needed to deterviine the best pattern of 
utilization for these sub-prof sssional persons. lata uare not available to 
relate the use of aides to specific programs; therefore, the evaluation had 
to be liiriited to one of all aides conbined. 

Studies of the teacher-aide programs indicated that the aides uere per- 
forming very valuable functions as part of the instructional team and are, in 
general, relieving the teacher of those tasks diat <^ not require professional 
skills. There was no evidence that students in cla grooms with teacher-aides 
performed better in class than those who did not. #Jt the saiae thins ^as been 
found for students in smaller classes as compared larger classes. Apparently 
the use of teacher-aides is not lilcely to lead to ^ort^term gains in classroom 



performance, but neither xrould the use of the sam^funds to hire a small pro- 
pi^' * ?r of ac'L: 'tion3l teachers. ; 

The real question with regard to the Toacher-a ides program is the relative 
ratio of teacher-aides to teachers to accomplish luost effectively and efficient! 
the instruction in the classroom. In estimating the optimal ratio of teachers 
to teacher-aides or of professionals to sub-professionals, the concensus of the 
administrators involved in the program as uell as the project staff is that the 
present ratio of 1 to 20 is far below an optimal ratio, iiost teachers and 
virtually all princ ipals would like to have as many teacher-aides as possible 
and V7ould like to have a full-time aide in every classroom. However, their 
concensus is that the optimal ratio of teacher-aides might be on the order of 
1 to 5 or 1 to 8, instead of the ideal 1 to 1, or the present 1 to 20. 

Increases beyond the 1 to 20 ratio should awa it intens ive study of the 
various tasks to be done by the instructional team and studies of optimal 
patterns of personnel to be used in carrying out these tasks at greatest 
efficiency from the budget point of view. It seems highly likely that such 
study would eventually indicate that the ratio of sub-professionals to oro- 
Ifessionals might be on th^ '>rder r>f 1 co 5 if ther« is a substantial increase 
in the per-pupil expenditure rate of the school system. herefore, it is 
strongly recommended that the Title I Teacher-Aides program be continued. It 
has given the school system an invaluable chance to obtain experience with 
new staffing patterns in the classroom, and seems to have been a significant 
factor In improving working conditions for teachers. 
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i. • Cost-Bgnofit Ccnsiderccions 

Since coGt-per-pu;?!! fii^uros are cvailsble, it is .:osci!:le exani o 
various Title I pro^^raos fro-i ;:: g poi t of vio': oi: cost offac^rive. 35s, 
T is exaainarior mus!:, of course, be i^- ly te-.uativf^ at is early dato ii. t o 
:>iov_^ii of lo--i;:uui:cl s::ucly, but i- vill bocrn:^ iixrcn- * ; 3ly i:M-r-'r ^ 
pupil perfcmance data become available for l3r:;^er ^^^^cups and over lo. ^cr l oriod: 
time* 

Zven a'z tl.is early stage^ tT?o i:.diceuio:^s energe '^uite clearly, Cn2 
is that any prc^ran -nalcing any substantial i-aprovem<5nt in pupil perfomance rrill 
probably be Trort*; s:.y price '7it\ii. reas-.., since so :nany of tl;e school clar- 
ecteristics or pro:3rans, :ic:: ccrnpete tcr tlic school dollar, fnalcc so lit:lo 
apparer.t difference. To ot er indication is tl-at ::.e programs s' ottI. ^ :j:?st 
initial prcnice vary '.7idely in cost, and t' ore seems U be little correlation 
bctMe^n progran cost and prc3ra-n ef ilectiveness, 

T..Q four .los'c cffec:iv3 'Jir/cer pro3raus averaged about $235 :er pupil, 
and tlte five lost effective sunraor prograas averaged about $200 per p'^pll. Con- 
sidering tl.e r.eed for nultiple prosraas^ oiie ni^Iit deduce t'^at $400 or $500 per 
pupil above present outlays of ap jro:.:i:nately $300 per pupil could keep liin Ir- 
an effective set of prograns for tie entire year, and could result, over a 
period of years, in a substantial improvement in his scl.rlastic performance. 

G. Genera 1 Conclusions 

n e fcllo'rir.g conclusions seen iTarranted fro'^ tills study: 

1. It \ras found to be possible to devise a statistical lodel 
rritrli :he sensitivity required to detect small c .argGs in evaluated :^upil per- 
formance associated tritli i.-dividual Title I prcgrans of less than a year's 
duration. Lonsltudinal follov-up data appear to be essential for tMs purpose. 

2. This study has establisi.ed tliG basis for a continuiii^ systen 
for evaluating the long-range effects of individual Title I prograas on a number 
of important aspects of pupil performance and behavior. 

3* The statistical model is suitable for use in evaluating many 
other future innovations and cl anges in docunontable programs, nothods^ and 
procedures In the D.C* schools. 
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T::3 etude t "Zvaluation Forn should be coi tinued iv. use f - r annual 
GvaluntSor-^ of eac!. -u.>il in cr-c: target arc- scl col. T'.is vould zrcvidG 
d-ta for a ccntinunus evaludtior. process based oi. lon^^itudii.al dara. I' 
evaluatio: syst^n s oulu be c^rte^ded cc coV3r all pu:5ils ir. all sc::ools as 
soo: as possible, 

I^* :\ pernaue: t record or. ::a^;;e should be ^ain'caincd of all t'",e ^najor 
educational eriences cf eac. pupil. A cor.tir-uous cycle of studies s ould 
relate eacl sue' ex;;eriG.-CC (bel..^ bused tc a difterert sc'.col, participation, 
in c special picgran cr iv-iiovacior:., etc,) -o e various ./rcsur^s oZ evr/ 
atloJ.s of t'le pupil's perforaance ai.d at:itudcs# 

C. Tie results of t'.ie evaluatlor. studies s" ould provide n corCivueus 
feedbacl: of irf ornatior. cr. vMc: tc base revision, of exist ing ;ro2;rans and 
far plar.nins new pro^raas. 

D. If t:-ie evaluatio:-. s/stera T:ere exte. ded tc the irhole school system 
it nould permit evaluatio: oc nxany basic features cf schools, sue! as cl.nss 
size, overcrovdi- 3, use of teacher-aides, tean teachins, curriculum innova- 
tioxs, and hono^eneity cf stude. t bodies- 

On t' e basis of the fivdings of t \e s-udy It is reco.inended that 
;:he plans for . rc^raa iaplenei.tatior. in t. e fucure concentrate r\ore on the 
aozt disadvarta^ed students. 
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Summary 1966 aacl I 



TITLE I PROGRAMS AMD SERVICES 



Sumrnsr 1966 

Pre -kindergarten 

Primary Summer 

Music Camp (Resident) 
Ressj-i-nt Camp (Y.MCA) 

Age 13.7 Reading Program 
Hearing Impaired (Kendall) 
I^ED Institute and 

Demonstration School 



Head Start program for pre-school children of culturally 
depr ived f ami 1 ies 

To strengthen reading skills of young children reading 
below grade level 

To give individual music instruction in camp setting 

To provide educational camping experience for inner- 
city children 

Remedial reading for Grade 6 students over I3k years 
Summer prograr;i for deaf and nearly deaf children 
To instruct teachers of I'-'SD in innovative teaching 
methods 



Harrison School -Community Coordinated public parochial schools summer program 

for children d parents in poverty area 
d Summer program to prevent loss of skills of SMR 
Breakfast and physical education program 
Coordinated public and parochial school program of 

training and enrichment 
Special training program for teacher-aides 



Severely Mentally Retard 
Physical Fitness 
Team-Up 



Teacher-Aide Training 

(Howard University) 
Sharpe Health 
Pupil Personiiel Services 

STAY (School to Aid Youth) 

Enrichment Summer School 

Extended School Day 
VJebster School for Girls 
Social Adjustment 

Gonzaga College Prep 

Future for Jimmy 

School Year 1966-1967 

Saturday Pre- School 

Orientation 
Emotionally Disturbed 
• (Episcopal Center) 



Summer workshop for teachers of handicapped children 
To provide services of specially trained personnel to 

help identified children 
Afternoon and evening classes to encourage dropouts 

to finish high school 
Kon-credit enrichment courses for secondary school 
^ students 

Non-credit courses in afternoon and evening classes 

High School for pregnant school-age girls 

For children who have been removed from normal classroc 

because of discipline problems 
Designed to improve motivation and achievement of junir 

high boys showing college potential but underachievi. 
Tutorial and counseling program for students with 

difficult home experiences 



To help pre-school child and parent adjust to school 
situation 

A therapeutic school program for emotionally disturbed 
children 
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Summary 1936 and 1967 



Expansion of Language Arts To teach standard English to children who speak an 

urban dialect 

Breakfast & Phys, Fitness Tp provide physical education program and breakfast 
Tvoading Clinic Diagnostic and remedial reading instruction 

Saturday Music Program Continuation of musical instruction offered in summer 

music camp 

Urban Service Corps To furnish clothing^ glasses, and hearing aids, and 

funds for transportation 
Speech Clinic Diagnostic and remedial sp«c^ h therapy 

l*earing Clinic Diagnostic and remedial hearing therapy 

Teacher-Aides Classroom aides for teacheri? to assist in non- 

professional duties 

Heading Incentive Seminars To provide paperback books and discussion sessions 
MSD Teacher Aides (TAP) Classroom aides to assist teachet^s in non-professional 

tasks 

Pre-3chool Program Instructional and day-care program 

Extended Day - Double Use of college students as counselors to help students 

Barrel adjust to personal problems 

Raymond Kindergarten Experimental program of superior day-care and pre- 

school experiences 

Kongraded Intermediate Children placed in achievement level, not grade level 
Sequence 

MSD [leading Programs Sixteen experimental approaches to teaching reading 

and language 

MSD Cultural Enrichment To expose children to various art forms and artists 
MSD English in Every To integrate English xTith other school subjects 

Classroom 
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Totai Learninq Center 



ERIC 



